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Some months ago we invited the at- 
tention of our readers to the subject of 
our Police, with which is intimately con- 
nected that of criminals, of the public 
prisons, of the endeavours made to re- 
form transgressors, and of the experience 
acquired by those worthy magistrates, 
who had devoted their time and talents 
to the benevolent purpose of superintend- 
ing the receptacles of guilt and misery. 
Among other subjects of enquiry was 
that of the advantages obtained by trans- 
porting convicts to New Holland. ~In- 
stances in which that transportation was 
a cause of terror were then mentioned ; 
but the matter was not treated at length, 
as indeed, it was not the object of in- 
quiry. It may be proper, however, be- 
fore we proceed to state at large the 
report of the Committee on the condition 
of Fort Jackson and its dependencies, to 
pay some further attention to. the effect 
produced by this mode of punishment 
on the minds of criminals in England. For 
this purpose we transcribe a part of the 
evidence of Mr, James Ives, Keeper of the 
Surry jail in Horsemonger-lane; who, 
speaking of the convicts under his charge, 
Says, 

The great terror that I always found, unt- 
versally, was that of being transported. 


Vou. XI, (Lit. Pan, Oct, 1812.) 


Had a seaman a terror at being transported 2 
—Yes, all thieves universally. They do not 
mind what they term being made a Yea the 
time of imprisonment they did not consider, 
so as they were not sent out of the country ; 
but [ have known an instance where £500 
was offered by those that had money, to 
make interest nof to have them sent out of 
the country. I have been offered £200, 
and once £500 if [ would have been base 
enough to have taken it, for my interest to 
get the sentence commuted for zmprisonmené 
instead of fransporéation. 

Did you ever hear them assign any reason 
why they were particularly averse to transe 
ortation ?—They do not like Botany Bay, 
use the money they carry is of no use to 
them, and it cuts off every communication 
from this country ; cuts them off totally from 
society. 

How do you mean that the money they 
earry to Botany Bay is of no use to them ?— 
They cannot have the comfort there that they 
have here. A man sent into a prison here 
as a fine, if he has money, will get comforts 
they cannot there. 

have a letter from a man that was trans- 

rted for life, one of the persons convicted 
with Colonel Despard ; he 13 a stone-mason, 
he was a soldier, This man was rather uses 
ful to me, and I was much inclined to have 
done him some good, if I had itin my power ; 
he has wrote to me, begging, for God’s sake, 


+ I would intercede with the Secretary of State, 


only to get him from Botany Bay, and he 


_ don't care where he is sent to: he works hard, 
he says, and lives poor. 


E know that every one that ever 1 have 
heard or known of would do any thing in 
‘the world rather than go to Botany Bay, or 
return again there ; they have a general dis- 
like to transportation, to going out of this 

They are cut off from all their habits and 
connexions in this country, which they do 
not like. I have heard them say they are 
hard worked, have hard living, and are hardly 
dealt with. 1 never knew one that was satis« 
fied with going abroad again. 

‘Have there been instances of persons con- 
to death,-<and offered a pardon, 
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upon condition of geing to Botany Bay, who 
have it?——-T heard a few years 
age of souie pibouers beng brought up to 
the Old Baney, to whom a pardon was held 
out upon coudiiion of being transported for 
Nile and they refused ii, and were taken back 
again: bat remember a woman, Loaisa 
Ci rk. convicted at the last quarter sessions ; 
she ted been tried six or seven umes ; her 
mover and sister are both at Boteny Bay, 
and she bas had frequent leiters trom them. 
“The court ordered her to be transported for 
seven \ears ; she had such a dishke to go, 
that the night before she shainmed aod 
tore all her ciothes to picees, I got ner fresh 
clotbing, aed put them on she served me so 
again, and I had the greatest difficulty to get 
her on board 1 estip: her mother and sister 
Were both there, and this must have been 
from information fiom them 

he information they have received from 


persons whe lave been there, bas been what | 


they cid noi like, and their heing cut off from 
all thesr connexions in this country, from all 
peopl ot bad habits and bad practices: they 
ca alway gel support in soine way or other 
from their different habits in London, which 
they cannot get if thee go away from it; 
there rs so much honcur among them, as ihey 
cali it, that they wiii keep cach oiler sup- 
plied 


This testimony, obtsined from the re- 
Jatives and confederates of the transports. 
is wore probably their real feelings, than 
any evidence in the power of the commit- 
tee whose report is before us, to command. 
For, even if these witne.ses themselves 
had been examined, there is litle breach 
ot charity in supposing that they would 
have made no scruple of conscience of 
suiting their information to what the; 
imagined was the exigency of the oc 
easion. The causes of their disiike re- 
solve themselves into—the absence of 
jnduigences, to which they have been ac- 
customed at home, as spirituous liquors, 
&c.—separation from their connections— 
Jabour,—and so much of erder or decorum 
as is forced upon them. It may safely be 
affirmed, that what excites their enmity 
is the very means to promote their re 
formation ; to break their bad habits, to 
introduce reflection, to make them think, 
and to direct their thoughts, if the thoughts 
of such men can be directed. Happy 
were it for themselves, and for their 
country, if they could be direc:ed to any 
good purpose ! 

This article may be considered as a con- 
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tinuation of our former: that described 
endeavours made at home to counteract 
guilt by one species of punishment: this 
exhibits punishirent in a new form, with 
the measures taken to accomplish at a dis- 
tance (by giving another chance for re- 
formation, abroad) those purposes to which 
the inflictious commanded by the laws, 
Lad been found unavailing, at home. The 
benevolence of our countrymen clings to 
the idea that new times and places ori- 
ginate new manners: that a change of 
clime, and ot hemisphere, affords an op- 
portunity*of changing the habits of tife, 
and of shaking off that depravity which 
was probably sharpened, perhaps excited 
by the of opportunity in a weal- 
thy nation, where the arts and elegancies 
of life are displayed with a careless osten- 
tation. How far this well meant plan 
has succeeded, the Keport will discover ; 
together with the means employed to en- 
sure success, in that country to which 
these criminals are removed. 

To complete the infermation connect- 
ed with this subject, is requisite a states 
ment of the effect—the permanent ef- 
fect, preduced on the minds and conduct 
ot those who after fulfilling their sentence 
at New Holland, are happy enough to 
revisit their native land, Do they resort 
to their old haunts, to their old com- 
panions, and follow their old practices ? 
Do they again become the terrors of that 
sociely from which for a time they have 
been exiled? On this we want evidence. 
What proportion the reclaimed bear to 
ihe obstinately guilty, we have no means 
of knowing; and we suppose it hardly 
cau be known in this world, because those 
who most determinately intend their con- 
version, are also most intent on conceal- 
ing themselves under the generally effec- 
tual disguise of a change of name, to 
which they add a distant residence, new 
connections, new occupations, and what- 
ever else may render them as unlike as 
possible to their former selves, Whatever 
good then, is produced, it is not discerned : 
on the other hand, if any returned trans- 
ports are again brought before the bar of juse 
tice, they aie recoliected and marked, as 
having been so punished, without amend- 
ment ; and the stigma of ‘* Botany Bay,” 
acts with increased power and notoniety 
against them. 

This will be understood as referring te 
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the male sex; for as to the females it 
appears by the evidence that they have 
scarcely a possibility of return open to 
them. How far this is injurious to the 
public, we do not determine. To those 
women who are hereby confined for life 
in the laad of their punishment, contrary 
to the spirit of the sentence under which 
they suffer, the hardship is excessive. 
Yet to provide for bringing them home 
is to indulge them with a favour of which 
they are unworthy. Home has enough, 
and more than enough, of the same de- 
scription without them. Were they 
brought home, they would find much grea- 
fer difficulties than men in obtaining de- 
cent or respectable situations. To what 
branch of business could they turn? —who 
would receive thein into (honest) houses ? 
—into reputable families ?—into domes- 
tic relations? —If they must continue to 
sin for a maintenance, hard case !—~they 
may as well remain among their present as- 
sociates, as return, and do the same thing 
here. What must become of their chil- 
dren?—must they leave them behind, or 
bring them with them ?—what right have 
they over them, independent of their fa- 
thers ?—what shall be thonght of their af: 
fection, from their forsaking them ?—or 
what of their attachment to the fathers of 
their children,—and touse the term but halt 
improper]y, in this case,—their protectors? 


The Committee appointed to inquire into 
the Manner in which Sentences of TRAns- 
PORTATION are executed, and the Effects 
which have been produced by that Mode 
of Punishment ; and who were empowered 
to report their Observations, aud the Mi- 
nutes of Evidence taken before them, to 
the House, report that, 


The principal settlement on the eastern 
coast of New South Wales, was formed in 
1788. It is siqyated in latitude 33 south, 
longitude 170 east. The most considerable 
district is that of Sidney, containing, b 
the return of March 1, 1810, 6,158 inhabi- 
tants. Paramatta contains 1,807; Hawkes- 
bury, 2,389; and Newcastle, 100. Total 
10,454 ;—5,513 are men, 2,220 women, and 
2,721 children. Of these, $ to $ are con- 
victs, but the returns of their number have 
been so irregular, that the committee have 
not been able precisely to ascertain it. 
troops are about 1,100 in number ; and the 
remainder are free persons. In addition to 


these, are the settlements of port Dalrymple 
and Hobart’s town, in Van Diemen’s land, 
about 5 degrees to the south of Sydney; 
containing 1,521 iuhabitants; and at the 
date of the last returns, 177 persons were 
living in Norfolk islaad, but orders have 
since sent out for its total abandonment. 
The seitlement in New South Wales, is 
bounded on the north west and sonth by a 
ridge of hills, known by the name of the 
Blue Mountains, beyoud which no one has 
yet been able to penetrate ; some have with 
difficulty been as ie as 100 miles into the ins 
terior; but beyond 60 miles, it appears to be 
no where practicable for agricultural purposes ; 
and, in many places, the diameter of the 
habitable country is much less ; in length, it 
extends from port Stephens to port Jervis, 
comprising from north to south about 4 de= 
grees; beyond these, it is stated, that the 
colony will not be capable of extension ; and 
of the land within these boundaries, about 
one half is said to be absolutely barren. ‘The 
ground actuaily in cultivation, amounts to 
rather more than 21,000 acres, and 74,000 
acres are held in pasture. ‘The stock appears 
to be consilerable; in 1810, the amount 
was—horses, 521; mares, 593; bulls, 193; 
cows, §,351; oxen, 4,732; sheep, 33,818 5 
goats, 1,752; hogs, 8,092. Of these, a 
small proportion is kept by government ; of 
which, part is killed for the supply of the 
public store, and the remainder is made use 
of to stock the farzns of new settlers. It aps 
pears from the evidence, that the colony has 
for some years, except when the crops have 
failed, from inundatious or other accideatak 
causes, been able wholly to supply itself with 
corn ; but that it is still necessary to continue, 
to a certain extent, the importation of salted 
provisions. ‘The soil and climate are described 
to he extremely fine, healthy, and produce 
tive ; diseases, with the exception of such ag 
arise from intemperance or accident, are 
little known ; and fresh fruits and vegetables 
are produced from the beginning to the end 
of the year. The river Hawkesbury is how- 
ever occasionally subject to violent und sude 
den floods, which have in some instances to= 
tally destroyed the produce of the farms in its 
vicinity, on which the colony principally de~ 
pends for its subsistence. Great difficulties 
have in consequence at times occurred ; and 
though precautions are now taken to remove 
the crops as soon as possible from the low 
grounds in the neighbourhood of the river, 
no perfect security is yet obtained against the 
recurrence of these disasters. ‘The out-settle- 
ments of port Dalrymple and Hobart’s towr 
in Van Diemen’s land, are represented as en 
joying a purer climate awd more generally 
productive soil than New South Wales, and 
to be otherwise prosperous and thriving. Yes 
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the committee concur in the cpinion 
already expressed by his majesty’s govern- 
meut, that more benefit to 4he colony will 
be derived from the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the settlements that are already form- 
ed, than from the formation of new and dis- 
tantestablishmenis, whatever may be the en- 
couragement that a fertile soil or an advan- 
tageous situation may appear to hold out. 
‘The currency of the colony consists prin- 
government paper atid copper mo- 
ney, but from its scarcity, many of the trans- 
actions which in other countries would be 
accomplished by money, are here carried on by 
barter ; thus the labourer is not paid in money 
but in kind: he demands from’ his employer 
such articles as he is most in need of, and they 
are delivered to him at the prices which they 
bear in the market. At times indeed wheat 
and cattle have in the courts of justice been 
nsidered as legal tender in payment of debts. 
To remedy these inconveniences, a supply of 
silver coin, to the amount of £10,000, has 
lately been sent to the colony ; but while the 
necessity of large importations continues, with 
the restraints upon exportation, itis not like- 
ly that this coin will long remain there in 
circulation, The exportations from the co- 
lony have hitherto principally consisted of oil, 
sealeskins, coals, and wool ; the fisheries ap- 
ar to have been much neglected; and the 
fon ore, of which there is abundagce, and 
of very fine quality, has not yet been worked. 
The trade in skins and coals is the most thri- 
ving, but is much straightened by the re- 
strictions in favour of the East India Com- 
any. The stock of sheep is not yet suf- 
ficiently large to make wool an anticle of 
Jarge exportation. The culture of hemp has 
béen less attended to than might have been 
éxpected ; a-profitable trade in sandal wood 
has at times been, though illegally, carried 
on with the South Sea islands aud China; 
woollen manufactories, potteries, and brew- 
erics have been established, but not with any 
great success. The commercial regulations 
of the colony have in many instances been 
80 impolitic as much to discourage mercantile 
speculation ; for many years a maximum price 
was imposed by the governor on all imported 
merchandize ; and at this price, often too 
Jow to afford a fair profit to the trader, the 
whole cargo was distributed among the civil 
and military officers of the settlement, who 
alone had liberty to purchase ; and articles of 
the first necessity were afterwards retailed by 
them, at an enormous profit, to she poorer 
settlers. Part of these abuses were corrected 
in the year 1800; but in the traffic of spi- 
rituous liquors, wey continued to a very late 
tiod, and it is therefore with the greatest 
satisfaction that the committee have learnt 
that measures have been enforced, as well by 
the government here as in the colony, to put 
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an end to these practices. It is stated in a 
| dispatch from Governor Macquarie, dated 
April 30th, 1810, that every care will be 
taken to prevent the officers of the 73d re= 
giment now in New South Wales, from re- 
sorting to any low or unmilitary occupations, 
either mercantile or agricultural, for addition- 
al means of support ; and he justly adds, 
that such pursuits and avocations are subver- 
sive of all military discipline, and incom 
patible with the rank and character of officer 
in his majesty’s service. And itis to be hope 
that means will also have been devised to ress 
train the civil officers from making, as has been 
too often the case, the authority of their 
stations the means of promoting their own 
mercenary views. It will be for the cxecus 
tive government to consider how far the me- 
morial of the officers praying for an increase 
of pay, in consequence of the deprivation of 
these emoluments, is to beattended to, But 
it does not appear to the committee that the 
military officer is in New South Wales expose 
ed to such hardship, or obliged to incur such 
expense, as to entitle him to benefits not gene- 
rally bestowed on officers of the British army. 
The committee have also learnt with satis« 
faction, that many of the improper restric- 
tions, by which commercia! speculation hag 
been thwarted in the colony, have been put 
an end to, The imposition of a maximum 
price upon all imported articles of merchan- 
dise has been discontinued. The maximum 
on the price of grain and butcher's meat is 
no longer in existence ; and though a similar 
limit to the price of labour was formerly fre+ 
quently attempted, it has been, as might be 
expected, always either evaded or disregarded. 
One commercial regulation appears however 
to be sill in full foree, which, in the opinion 
of the committee, ought immediately to be 
rescinded ; it is that by which no ship is al- 
lowed to dispose of any merchandise in Van 
Diemen’s land, unless it shall have previously 
touched at port Jackson. By this restriction 
all mercantile enterprise is at once put an end 
to in the dependent settlements ; and supplies, 
absolutely essential to the support of their ins 
habitants, may in their greatest necessity be 
delayed to them. The inpolicy and injus- 
tice of this regulation are so apparent, that 
the committee trust it will not long remain in 
existence, 

The greatest difficulties to which the go- 
verniment has been subject, have arisen in itg 
attempts to regulate the supply of spirituous 
liquors. Their importation used to be limite 
ed by licences granted by the governor: on 
the arrival of a caryo, be fixed the price at 
which it was to be sold, and distributed it at 
this price, which was generally very low, to 
ihe persons mi et in authority in the settles 
ment, The liquors were afierwards paid 
away by them as wages to their labourers, or 
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retailed at a very advanced rate to such of the 
inhabitants as wished to become purchasers ; 
and the eagerness for spirituous liquors has 
een so gieat in the colony, that the gains 
Race in this traffic have been enormous. 
e temptations too to smuggling and illicit 
distillation are so great, and their facilities in 
that thicly inhabited country so numerous, 
that all attempts to check a clandestine sup- 
ply have proved in vain ; and the qualities of 
he liquor thus obtained, are generally infi- 
nitely worse and more unwholesome than 
of that which is legally imported. _ Governor 
lacquarie states in his dispaich, dated April 
30, 1810, that the various measures that have 
been hitherto taken to check the importation 
ie regula e the sale of spirits have invariably 
ailed ; and as it is impossible totaliy to sup- 
press the use of them, a certain quaitity be- 
Ing essentially necessary for the accommioda- 
tion of the inhebitants, it appears to him 
that it would be good and souud policy to 
sanction the free importation of jood spirits, 
under a high duty of not less than 3s. or 4s. 
per gallon. He expecis, from this measure, 
to put an end to all further atiempts at mo- 
nopoly, and bartering spirits for corn and ne- 
cessaries, and to private stills, which, in de- 
fiance of every precaution, are still very nu- 
merous in the colony; and he is persuaded 
that this measure, instead of promoting 
drunkenness and idleness, will tend rather to 
lessen both. Governor Macquarie’s sugges- 
tion met with the approbation of the govern- 
ment of this country, and orders were sent 
out to permit the free importation of spirits, 
under a duty of not less than 4s. per gallon. 
On this subject the committee entirely agree 
with Governor Macquarie in opinion, that a 
less limited supply of spirituous liquors will 
not give that encouragement to idleness and 
inebriety which, at the first view of the 
subject, naturally presents itself as an objec- 
tion to the extended importation; it has been 
stated before them repeatedly. in evideuce, 
that the scarcity of spirits bas had no other 
effect than to stimulate the avidity with 
which they were sought; and that in times 
when the supply has been most regular and 
abundant, drunkenness has been the least 
prevalent. But they are of opinion, that an 
unlimited supply of spirits may be furnished 
to the colony in a manner mach more cond" 
cive to its intezests than by permitting a freg 
iniportation. The want of an extended 
corn-market, where the prices are regulated 
by a fairand liberal competition, is much felt 
in the colony. Of 10,452 inhabitants, 4,277 
are wholly, or in great part, victualled from 
the public store; and three-fifths of the corn 
brought to market are purchased by the Go- 
vernor, at a price, over which, from the 
largeness of his demand, he has always a 
power of cortroul, and which many go, 


vernors have taken upon themselves absolute. 
ly to limit, so as scarcely to afford to the 
fair profit for their and 
in the distant parts of the settlement, they 
have been known to feed their pigs with the 
com for which they could not Sbuin a suffis 
cient price. From the occasional overflowing 
of the Hawkesbury, and consequent scarci- 
ties, a larger cultivation of corn than is nee 
cessary for the mere annual subsistence of the 
colony, is extremely desirable: and the coms 
mittee are of opinion, that an enlarged mar- 
ket, great encouragement to agriculture, and 
a free supply of spirits, may be afforded to 
the colony, without losing the revenve which 
would be produced by the duties on importa- 
tion, if distillation within the colony were 
permitied under proper duties and regulae 
tious; and they confidently i a that this 
is a measure which ought to substituted 
for that proposed by Governor Macquarie : 
it would exiend agriculiural speculation,—it 
would be a resource in times of scarcity, and, 
with proper attention, wogld afford a better 
spiritthan has been hitherto imported: for 
the importations have, for the most part, 
been of Benzal and American rom. But 
the committee must at the same time regret, 
that an impediment has arisen to the imme- 
diate alieration of the present system, from a 
contract entered into by Governor Macquarie, 
under which certain merchants have agreed 
to build an hospital for the settlement, on 
being allowed, during the ensuing three 
years, exclusively to purchase spirits at the 
government price, no other spirits being pers 
mitted, within that time, to be imported 
into the colony by private individuals. 

The courts of judicature are instituted by 
commission; the civil court is called the 
court of civil jurisdiction, and consists of the 
judge advocate, and two respectable inhabi- 
tants of the colony, appointed by the Go 
vernor: they have full power to hear and 
determine, In a summary way, all man- 
ner of personal pleas whatsoever :”’ they have 
also full power to grant probates of wills, 
and administration of the personal estates of 
intestates dying within the settlement. Any 
party atgrieced by any judgment of the said 
court, may appeal to the Governor, or in 
case of hisabsence or death, to the lieutenant 
governor; and if the debt or thing in des 
mand exceed the value of £309, such party, 
if aggrieved by the Governor, may appeal to 
the King in Council. An allowance to be 
fixed at the discretion of the court is to be 
made by all complainants, at whose suit any 
person shall be imprisoned, to such defen- 
dont, provided such defendant make oath 
that he has no estate or effects sufficient to 
maintain himself, ‘This allowance has been 
fixed at Gd. per day, which is not mere in 
value than 4d, in this country, It appears 
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also, that no convict can, during the time of 
his servitude, suc or be sued in these courts, 
or suffer insprisonment for any debt incurred 
by him By the same commission, a court 
of criminal jurisdiction is established, upon 
the authority of the act 27 Geo III. c. 2 
It is acourt of record, with all such powers 
2s are incident to courts of record ia Eng- 
land: it consists of the judge advocate and 
six officers of the sea aud land service, to be 
convened by precept, under the hand and 
seal of the Governor, with power (having 
taken the oaths directed in the commission) 
to hear and determine all crimes commiited 
within the settlement, aad to caase punish- 
meat to be inflicted according to the laws uf 
England, as nearly as may be, considering 
and allowing for the circumstances and situa- 
tion of the plaice and settlement aforesaid, 
and the inhabitants thereof. The verdict to 
be by the opinion of the mejor part of the 
court; if the offence be capital, the court 
may pronounce judgment of death, or of any 
punishment not‘amounting to death, which 
to the court shall seem meet. But unless 
five of the persons sitting in the court, shal 
concur in the verdict, execution of any judg- 
ment of death shall not be had or done until 
the proc-edings shall have been transmitted 
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to this country, and the pleaswe of the King | 


had thereon; and in vo capital case is the 


sentence to be executed without the consent | 
of the Governor, who has power to suspend | 
such execution until he have the direction of 


his Majesty. The committee observe, that 
all the evidence examined on the subject un- 
equivocally condemns the manner in which, 
the criminal courts are establi-hed. Go- 
veinor Bligh having stated that they consist. 
ed principally of miliary officers, proceeds— 
«* Tu did not give satisfaciion to the inhabi- 
tants,—ihey were particularly desirous tha: 
they might not be so much in the power of 
the military, but mignt have some kind of 
justice that might bring them nearer to their 
brethren jn Great [sritain.” He also stutes 
that there were setilers sufficient in character 
and numbers to furnish juries; and thinks 
their decisinns would have been fairer than 
ahose that took place without them. Sinilar 
to his, are the opinions of Governor Hunter, 
Mr Palmer, and Mr. Campbell, and apon 
their evidence the committee are of upinion, 
that the manner of administering 
justice mav be altered with great advantage 
to the colony is not to be expecied ihat 
its iwhabitants shoul! view, otherwire than 
with jealousy and discontent, a system which 
raiher a court martial than’ the 
mode of trial the advautages of which they 
have been accystomed to see aud to enjoy m 
their own conntry. However necessary it 
mav have been, at the first foundation of the 
getulement, thus to consiiiuic the courts, as 
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well from the default of other members as 
from the refractory habits of the persons thea 
composing the colony; that necessity has 
now ceased to exist; a numerous class of res 
spectable persons is now formed wiibin the 
setile nent, amply sufficient to warraat the 
establishwent of that trial by jury, for which 
they are anxiously wishing. Jt is stated in 
the evidence, thac the natives of the country 
find the same protection in the-e courts of 
justice with the subjects of the King. Yet 
the committee have observed wiih surprise, 
ina report of the prisoners tried before the 
court of criminal jurisdiction in March 1810, 
that a person charged with shooung at and 
wounding a native, was tied simply for an 
assault, whilst another woo bad committed a 
similar offence against an Europesn, was 
tried on the same day for his life. Great ine 
conveniences are felt in the colonies in Van 
Diemen’s Laud, from the want of a court of 
justice. ‘The jurisdiction of the magistrates 
is all that the inhabitauts have to look to for 
their protection agaist offenders ; and for the 
settlement of civil differences, they bave no 
power within the colony of appealing to the 
law; all causes and great offences are remove 
ed for trial to Port Jackson, at an icons 
venience and expense too manifest to need 
any remark; a judge advocate is already aps 
pointed, and the additional expease to be ins 
curred by the complete formation of a court, 
adapted to the male population of that colony, 
would not be great. By his commission the 
Governor is made Governor and Captain Gee 
neral, with the most enlarged powers, un 
conirouled by any council, with authority to 
pardon all offences (treason and murder exe 
cepied), to impose duties, to grant lands, 
and to issue colonial regulations. It is in 
evidence from Governor Bligh, that to the 
breech of some of these regulations, issued at 
the sole wi'l of the Govervor, a punishment 
of 500 lashes is annexed, and to othersa fine 
of £100. The aanner in which ihese exe 
lensive powers have been used, has not als 
ways been such as to give satisfaction to the 
colony ; nor can it be expected that where 
so much authority and responsibility are 
thrown into the hands of one man, that hts 
will however just, and his acministration 


| however wise, will not at times create oppo- 


sitivan and discontent amongst men unused, 
incir own country, to see so great a mo- 
nopoly of power. Under this impression, 
the conmiiiee thiok it ric ht to recommend, 
that acouncil be given to the Governor, for 
the purpose of shanug with him in the res« 
porsibility of the measures which they may 
think necessary for the security or prosperity 
ot the colony. Lt may perhaps be doubted 
how far it will be wise to linit the authority 
of the Governor over a colony in which, 
more than any other, the Government ought 
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to be strong and unfeitered ; but the vioors 
the com:nittee would to some degree be ob 

tained, even though the coun sppointed 
had ao other power than thay of protesting 
against any measores of ths Governor of 
which they migut disapprove ; and of trans. 
mitting their proiests ty the Secretary of Stace. 
The acquiescence of the council would give 
popularity to the measures of which it ap- 
proved, and its expressed disappro vation might 
have the effect of checking such as were evi- 
dently inexpedient. 

The Governor has the power of making 
grants of land; and the committee have 
heard with surprise, that thi, power has, in 
one instance at least, been used in a manner, 
to sty the least of liable to mned obser- 
vation, [thas been stated in evidence, that 
agrantof land to the amount of 1,000 acres, 
wos made by a Governor, to the person ap- 
poisted to succeed him, who, immediately 
Oy vsuming the government, made a similar 
grant to nis predecessor. On this your com- 
uillice Must suggest, no Governor ought 
ou his own account to enter into farming spe- 
culations. bis salary onght to be sufficient to 
support hin; he ought never to look to other 
and tadtsect means of enriching himself. 


For unany vears the Governor was restrain- 
ed from granting leases witha tie 
town of Sydney, taaa for years. 
impolitie regulation, which cavused 
content, and irateriaily checked enterprize 
in building, has lately been resciaded. Many 
settlers ave been sent oui from tis country 
by goverament, to whom grauts of land, 
sometimes toa large amount, have made; 
and i+ mony instances their want of ctpital, 
of character, and agricaltural keowledge, 
have exposed them to ci fficalties ou their ar- 
rival, and excited complains against for 
miseondact, Une are glad to learn 
that greater precautions are now tiken ta the 
selection of these persons thin appears for- 
mec.y to have bee the case. None are 
loses to go our as free setilers, unless they 
ean prove themselves to he possessed of suth- 
Cleni property to esteblist: themselves there 
Wiihont the assistance of gorerament, and 
cay produce the most satisfictory testis 
and recommendation ss from persons 
of respectability; the person aliowed 
to go, is then recommended to ine Governor, 
to whese discretion iis leit to moke vehat 
gram of tend he may think expedient The 
Co wish sagzest that it ought to 
be mide a principle, in selec.ing these per- 
tons, toa give the preference to thuse who 
have bees previously accustomed to agricul- 
tural parsaus, 

Tooogh the rel feeling in the colony 
appeats ty have been weuk, lutierly the erec- 
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iton of places of worship, and the establish. 
ment of clergy ven, have not heen neglected. 
Cnurches have been built at syduey and Pas 
and in Hawkesbury tue service was 
performed ia houses appropriated to that 
pose, and to these districts clergymen have 
deen appointed, with a sufficient provision 
from yoverament. [n Governor Hunter's 
time, the attendance of the convicts was en- 
forced at church. This compulsion appears 


to have been veglected during the governs, 


meat of Admiral Bligh ; though daring the 
hours of Divine Service all loitering was for- 
biddea in the town of Sydney. restraint 
is imposed on tose professing a diflerent 
ligion, aud Roman Catholic clergymen have 


beea allowed to perform tne rites of their 


charch registers of baptisms, unarriages oud 
burials, are regularly kept, and many schools 
have been established. Phe Orphan Fe:nale 
School, supported by port duties and tines, 
has flourished alinost from the first settlement 


of the colony, and a Male Orphan Scuool,: 


ona similar plan, has lately establish. 
e]; several private schools ave also open, and 
the education of youth appears by no means 
to be negleered, tae waat of proper 
masters ‘as been much felt at diferent pes 
riots. 


The commiiive have been thas particular 
in detai lug regulations, and the natural 
and cowsnecil advantages of the settlement, 
because sirongly feel that its improves 
ment in wealth, and the means of properly 
employing and refarming the convicts, are 
essential ty the progress of each other ; if the 
prosperity of the colony be checked by uu- 
wholesome restuctions, the exe tions and in« 
dostry of the convicis Causot ve advantages 
calied tnto action durtug their servitude, 
ad but dite inducemeu wil be held out to 
thei Lo become setiers their emaneipa- 
tion = Phey will vow proceed to detail the 
Manner in wren tre Uansporiation of the 
convicts is conducted, and what are .theip 
government and ueatinent within the cos 
lonv. 


When the hulks are fall up to their estas 
blisohment; and the convicted offenders in the 


| different counties are beginuing to accumus 


late, a vessel is taken for tbe purpose of 
oaveying a part of @hem to New Soath 
Wiies A setection is in the first instance 
made of ail the male copvicis uncer the age 
of 50, who are sentenced to transportation 
for life and for 14 years; and tne number is 
filied up with such from amongst Usnse sen- 
tenced tu transportatica for 7 years, as are the 
unruly in the huiks, of are convicted of 
the most atrocious chines. With respect to 
fernale convicts, it bas been custousary to 
send, without apy excepuon, all wiusc 
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of health will admit of it, and whose age 
does not exceed 45 years. 


The Irish convicts have generally been sent 
with less selection than those from England ; 
and this has atisen from the want of hulks, 
and other means of confining and employing 
them, which are here often substituted for 
transportation: but as this is a subject now 
under arrangement, and occupying much of 
the attention of the Irish Government, the 
committee forbear making any observations 
upon it. 


The evidence of Mr. M‘Leay distinctly 
and satisfactorily explains the maaner in 
which they are transposted. An order is re- 
ceived from the Treasury at the ‘Transport 
Office, to take up vessels for New South 
Wales. They are advertised for, and the 
lowest tender accepted. Clothing and pro- 
visions for the support of the convicts during 
the voyage, and nine months afterwards, are 
sent ~_ the Victaalling Office, and me- 
dicines are furnished from Apothecaries Hall. 
The owner of the vessel provides a surgeon, 
who undergoes an examination at Surgeon's 
Hall and the Transport Office. He is in- 
structed to keep a diary not only of the ill- 
ness on board but of the number of convicts 
admitied oa deck ; of the scraping the decks, 
cleaning the berths, and general treatment of 
the transports. The sick are to be visited 
twice a day, the healthy once. He is ordered 
to take the greatest precaution against infec- 
tion, and to fumigate the clothes of those 
taken to the hospital. He has not only power 
to use medicines, but also the stores, if any 
sick be iu want of greater nourishment. He 
is further instructed to transmit to the Se- 
cretary of State, any observations which may 
occur to him productive of improvement in 
the mode of treatmert, and he is paid a 
gratuity of 10s, Gd. for every convict landed 
in New South Wales. The instructions to 
the master are equally satisfactory. He is to 
be particularly cautious to receive no diseased 
person on board during the voyage ; a propor- 
tion of the prisoners is daily to be adinitted 
upon deck, and the berths of all cleaned and 
aired ; and these things are to be noted in the 
Jog-book, which is atierwards submitted to 
the Governor of New South Wales; and if 
the conduct of the w&ster appears to have 
been satisfactory, he reecives 2 gratuity of 
£5¢. If the contrary chould turn out to be 
the case, a power of muleting him is given 
by the contract, and he becomes liable toa 
prosecution. The ration of provision is fixed, 
aud appears to be amply sufficient for the 
support of the men ; about 200 men or wo- 
men are generally embarked on board one 
ship, with aguard of 30 men and an officer. 
Such are the present regulations for the vey- 


age ; and however bad the treatment of the 
convicts on board the vessels may formerly 
have been, the present system appears to the 
committee to be unobjectionable. The wit. 
nesses speak of it in terms of high commen. 
dation, particularly two of those who have 
been sent out as convicts. Governor Mac- 
quarie, in his last dispatehes, mentions the 
good treatment of the prisoners on board the 
two transports last sent out; aud a still 
stronger proof of the improvement in the 
mode of conveyance is, that from the year 
1795 to 1801, of 3,833 convicts embarked, 
385 died on board the transports, being near. 
ly 1in 10; but since 1801, of 2,398 em- 
barked, 52 only have died on the passage, 
being | in 46. The only further observation 
the committee have to make on this part of 
the subject is, one of regret that no arranges 
ment whatever is made for the pertormance 
of Divine Service during this six months voy- 
age; that this, which is the heaviest part of 
their punishment, is also the least likely to 
produce reformation. With the dispaiches 
from government a list of the convicts is ge- 
nerally sent, but this list has for the most 
part been very deficient in particularising the 
offences of which they have been convicted ; 
and in distributing them upon their arrival, 
the Governor has no clue to guide him ia 
giving to them more or ‘less advantageous si- 
tuations, according to the nature of their 
crimes and characters: this is a neglect easy 
and at the same time mosi necessary to be 
corrected. Upon the arrival of a transport, 
general orders are issued for returns of the 
number of men wanted, with the land held 
in cultivation by each settler. The trade, 
age, character, and capacity of the convicts 
are, as far as possible, investigated ; the ar- 
tificers are in general reserved for the, service 
of government, and as many of the others 
as pr | be wanted. Persons who have been 
in a higher situation in life, have tickets of 
leave given to them, by which they have li- 
berty to provide for themselves, and are exempt 
from all compulsory labour ;- similar tickets 
are given to men unused to active employ- 
ment, as goldsmiths and others; the ree 

mainder are distributed amongst the setiler 

as servants and labourers. ‘The convicts in 
the service of Government, are divided into 
gangs,—every gang has an overseer, and every 
two or three gangs a superintendent ;_ these 
are frequently chosen from among those con- 
victs who best conduct themselves. They 
work from six in the morning tll three in 
the afternoon, and the remainder of the day 
is allowed to them, to be spent either iu 
amusement or profitable labour for them- 
selves. ‘I'hey are clothed, fed, and for the 
most part lodged by government ; and though 
in the early periods of the colony, inconve- 
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nience and distress may have arisen from the 
irregularity of supply from this country, lat- 
terly the food and clothing have been good, 
aa generally speaking, in sufficient abun- 
dance. Should the convicts misconduct them- 
selves at their work, the superintendents have 
no power of inflicting punishment, but are 
for that purpose obliged to take them before 
a magisiraic, the sitting magistrate of the 
week at Sydaey, may order a punishment of 
25 lashes; a regular Bench, which consists, 
atleast, of three, may order as many as 300 ; 
and in the distant parts of the colony, a single 
magistrate has the same power with the Bench 
at Sydney; but a heavy punishment is not 
executed without the previous approbation of 
the Governor. Avother mode of correction, 
and that which the committee would recom- 
mend to be preferred, in as many cases as 
ssible, is to sentence the culprit to work 
or a certain number of days in the gaol gang; 
he is here obliged to Isbour at some public 
work in irons, from six in the morning to 
six at night, and no hours are allowed to him 
for profit or amusement. ‘The convicts dis- 
tributed amongst the settiers, are clothed, 
supported, and lodged by them; they work 
either by the task or for the same number of 
hours as the government convicts; and when 
their set labour is finished, are allowed to 
work on theirown account. The master has 
no power over them of corporal punishment, 
and this can only be inflicted by the interfe- 
rence of a magistrate ; even if the master be 
a magistrate himself, he can order no punish- 
ment to his own servant, but must have re- 
course to another magistrate. If the servant 
feels himself ill used by his master, he has 
power of complaining to a magistrate, who 
will, if the compiaiut be well founded, de- 
prive the master of his servant. It is so 
much the interest of the settlers to keep 
their servants in good health, aud to attend 
to their conduct, that the co:nmittee have 
heard no evidence but in commendation of 
their treatment, and of its effects upon their 
morals and comfort. Indeed it is most ma- 
nifest that where two or three convicts are 
domiciled in a family, removed from their 
former companions, and forced into habits of 
industry and regularity, the chance of re- 
formation must be infiaitely greater than 
when they are worked in gangs, living with 
each other amidst all the inducements to vice 
which such a town as Syduey must afford to 
them ; and such by all the evidence appears 
to be the effect of this system of distributing 
them among the settlers. Nor is it to be lost 
sight of, that in the service of settlers they 
are likely to acquire some knowledge of farm- 
ing; and that if from convicts, they became 
well-behaved and indusirious servants, a far- 
ther possibility is opened w them of becoming 
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prosperous and respectable settlers. Ou these 
grounds the committee recommend as much 
as possible their distribution as servants and 
labourers to individuals ; and they have ob- 
served with much satisfiction, that such ape 
pears to be the system pursued at present by 
Governor Macquarie ; nor will such an ar- 
rangement materially increase the expense to 
Government, or impede the progress of its 
works. Mr. Commissary Palmer says, that 
the expense of each convict in the service o 

Government was about £40 a year, and that 
a free labourer at Sydney could be hired for 
£70, but that he would do nearly twice as 
much work. Mr. Canipbell states the annual 
expense of a convict at £50, but in the other 
point he agrees with Mr. Palmer. Some of 
the benefits of this system must be lost where 
too many convicts are given (o one master, 
and in some instances fvr/y have been put 
under the controul of a single settler; but 
from the extent of some of toe farms, such 
a distribution appears to be unavoidable. In 
the distribution of female convicts great abuses 
have formerly prevailed , they were indiseri« 
minately given to such of the inhabitants as 
demanded them, and were in general received 
rather as proséifufes than as servants ; and so 
far from being induced to reforin themselves, 
the disgraceful manner in which they were 
disposed of, operated as an encouragement to 
general depravity of manners On the are 
rival of Governor Bligh, /wo-dhirds of the 
children annually born within the colony 
were illegitimate. Marriages have latterly 
become more frequent, cons queatly prostie 
tution is stated to have been less prevalent ; 
and Governor Macquarie is directing his ene 
deavours, under orders from the Government 
here, ‘to keep the female convicts separate 
till they can properly be distributed among 
the inhabitants, in such manner as they may 
best derive the advantages of industry and 
goo character.” He further states in his dis« 
patch, dated April 30, 1810, that the situs 
ation of the colony requires that as maa 

male convicts as possible should be sent tht- 
ther, the prosperity of the country depending 
on their numbers ; whilst, oa the coutrary, 
female convicts are as grest a drawback as the 
others are beneficial. ‘Vo this observation the 
committee feel they cannot accede: they are 
aware that the women sent out are of the 
most abandoned description, and that in many 
instances they are likely to witet and to ene 
courage thé vices of the men, while buta 
small proportion will make eny step towards 
reformation; but yet, with all their vices, 
such women as these were the mothers of a 
great part of the inhabitauts now existing in 
the colony, and from this stock only can a 
reasonable hope be held cut of rapid increase 
to the population ; on which incrcase, here 
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as iv a’! infant colonies, its growing prosperity 
io gieat measure depends. Let a be re- 
membered too, how aisery and vice 
are likely to presail in a society in which the 
women bear no proportion to the meu 3 
the colony at present, tae number of men 
compared that or women, is 4s iwo to one; 
to this, in great mea-ure, the prevalence of 
prostitution is reasonably to be attributed ; 
bit increase that proportion, and the temp- 
tation to abandoned vices will also be in- 
creased, and the hopes of establishing feel- 
ings of decency and morality amongst the 
lower classes, will be stil farther removed, 
The supnly of wemen to the colony, must, 
however, be materially diminished by the 
proposed sysiem of employing convicts in Pe- 
nitentiorvy Houses; and the committee think 
this an.additienal reason for affording increased 
facilities to the wives of male convicts, who 


may wi-h to accompany or follow their hus- | 


bands to New South Wales This permis- 
sion is now seld un granted, and only to the 
wives of men transported for life or for 14 
years. 11 is however, the most eligible way 


Of providing the coloay with women, and | 


one which may with very great advantage be 
much exteuded, 

At, the expiration of the time to which 
the convicts have been sentenced, their free- 
dom is at once obtained, and they are at li- 
berty cither to return to this country, or to 
settle in New South Wales; should the latter 
be their choice, a grant is made to the ua- 
married, of 40 ocres of land, and to the mar- 


ried, of something more for the wife and | 
each child: tools and smek (which they are, 


not allowed to alienate), are also given to 
them, and for 18 montis they are victualled 
from the Government stores. 


conduct to regain a respectable place in so- 
ciety; cud such instances, the commutice 
are to learn, are not unfrequent. ‘They 
also see with saitsfaction, that Governor Mac- 


quarie adopts it as a principle, ‘ that Jonge | 
* tried good conduct should lead a man back | 
** to that rank in society which he had tore | 


feited, and do away, in as far as the ease 


willadisit, all retrospect of former bad con- 
duct appears to him to be the greate | 


est inducement that can be beld out towards 
** the reformation of the maaners of the in- 
habiants.” To these principles the com- 
miitee cordially concur, and are the more 
anxious to express their opivion, as, under 
a former governor, transports, whatever their 
conduct might be, were in no instance per- 
‘niited to hold places of trast and confidence, 
oreven to come to the Goversment House, 
those advantages being, in his opinion, not 
to be expecied until afier generations. 


Report from the Select Committee of 


Tn this , 
ner, they have an opportunity of establishing | 
themselves in independence, and by proper , 
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The same advantages as are allowed to 
couvicts Having served tueir time, are given 
to those who have been pardoned or eman- 
cipated b. the governor; and tie comimitiee 
do not wish to aismiss the subject, without 
making some observations upon the power 
porsessed by bia of granting to convicts eis 
ther the entire or partial remission of their 
setiteace, or ticketsof leave, by which they 
are aliogether relieved from its severity. 
They do not see any necessity for the gover- 
nor’s possessing a power to grant these abe 
solute or conditional pardons; it isa power 
liable to great abuse, and which appears to 
have been at tines very much abused. It 
isin evidence, that in some years 150 pare 
dons have been granted; that pardons have 
been granted to convicts immedaiely upon 
their arrival, without reference to their cha« 
racters or merits; and it appears rather to 
have at times been made an instrument to 


| gain popularity, than the means of reward- 


ing exemplary conduct by a well-deserved exe 
tension of His Majestv’s mercy. ‘Vhe come 
mitiee therefore sugyest, that no pardon 
whate *r, real or conditional, be granted but 
through the Secieiary of State. This may 
create a delay perhaps of a year, in ob:aining 
the pardon of any convict, but that inconvee 
nience will not be great, for by granting to 
him a ticket of leave, the convict will in the 
mean time be entirely relieved trom the pres- 
sure of his sentence. On the subject of ticks 
ets of leave, the committee feel that the pow- 
er of granting them ought to remain in full 
force with the governor; but it is a power 
which they would wish to see sparingly and 
cautiously made use of; aud with this view, 
they recommend that an annual return be 
made io the Secretary of State’s Oilice, of 
the number of tickets of leave issued in the 
year, with a statement of the grounds upon 
which each was granted. 

No diiliculty appears to exist amongst the 
major part ofthe men who do not wisli to 
reu.ain in the colouy, of finding means to re- 
turp te this country. A!l bat the aged and 
infirm easily find employmeut ou board the 
ships visiting New South Woles, and are al- 
lowed to work their passage Home; bur such 
facility is not afforded to the women: they 
have no possible method of Jeaving the colony 
bu: by prosiituting themselves on board the 


| ships whose masters may chuse to receive 


theny, They who are sent to New South 
Vales, that their foriner habits may be ree 
lingnished, cannot ebrain a return to this 
country, but by relapsing into that mode of 
life, which with many has been the first 
cause of all their érimes and misforiunes. 
To those who shrink from these means, or 
are unable even thus to obtain a passage for 
theaselves, transportatiqn “for seven years 
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converted into a hanishment for life, and the 
just and humane provisions of the law, by | 
which differest pertods of transportation are 
apportioned to Je srees of crime, are 
rendered entirely noll.-—To see this detect 
in the punishinens temedied, is the anxious 
wish of the committee they trust that 
means may be tevised to factlinaie the return | 
of sich wouwen as hove passed tueir ‘ine of 
servitude, and are unwilling to re pain ta ihe 
colony, either by affording thea a salficient 
sum or mer ev, or by some stipulation ta their 
favour with the masters of vessels touching 
at the settlement. 

Phe expenses of the colony are considerable. 

The bilis drawn in the year 1810 amounted 
to 7%,000, being a great increase upon any 
preceding year, and the expenditure of the | 
year i8)1, promised to be sull greater; tm | 
additio: to these, a great annual expenditare | 
is incurred jn the srausmission of siores and 
merechbandize, and in the treight of trans 
orts. “Pie commitiee trast ihat whea the 
absoiuteiy necessary for the public 
service shall be completed, as the comuerce | 
of the colony shall prosper, the duties be- 
come more productive, and, from agricul. 
tural iuprovenemi, the supply of stores to its 
present amount shall be ut continued, that 
thisexpcnse will be materially diauuished ; 
aud it is thei opinion that it might even 
now be cousideratily reduced by the removal 
of part ot ihe «miliary force in the 
which appeirs to them to be unnecessarily 
larze. Ihe whole popalanoa does not as 
Mount to 11,000, and of these, 1,100 are 
soldiers. 


Such is the view taken by the committee of 
the colony of New South Wales; and it is, 
in their opmion, im a train entirely to answer 


the ends proposed by its establishment. It 


appears latteriy to bave attracted a greater 
share of the attention of government than it 
dil for uany years afier its foundation; and 
wien the several beneficid orders lately sent | 
out fram this country, and the liberal views 
of the present governor, shall bave had time 
to operate, the best effects are to be expected, 
The permission of disuliouoa within the 
colony, and the reform of the Courts of 
Justice, are two measures which the com- 
mittee, above all others, recommend as most 
necessary (o stimulate agricultaral industry, 
and ‘o give the inhabitants that confidence 
aml legal security whic cau alovwe render 
them contented vith the governiactut under 
which they are placed. 


A few extracts from the evidence contain- 
ed ip theAppendix annexed .o this Report 
may conduce to a more complets view of the 
country and climate of New H lan; and 
also of such productions as are within the 
reach of the colony, though not at presente 


| found within its limits. 


SEASONS IN NEW HOLLAND. 

In what month is the spring of the year? 
— the spring is in the month of August, the 
commencement of it. 

In what manner do the fruits and vegetas 
bles succeed each other? —The China fruiis, 
the loquates, are ripe in August, the straw 


| berries in the latter end of September and 


beginning of October, aud the peacites, suce 
ceed them, apples and pears, and orangess 
we have no plumbs, nor gooseberries, 


currants. 


At what time do the grapes ripen? 
January, and continue to the Jatter end 


| Febraary 


How do the vegetables succeed each other? 
—We have potatoes all the year; and oug 


peas are all the year, except about a month 


at the howest time of the year. 

In short, all vegetables grow there ?—_Yea, 
remarkably well, they are very abundant ¢ 
if a prisoner is industrious there he need not 
want vegetables throughout the whole year. 

Has the tea-plaut been tried there?—No, 

Is the climate as healthy as it is produces 
tive?—Jt is a very healthy climate indeed, 

Is it fiatle to tarcicanes?—Very seldom 


| indeed; there are storms of thunder and 


lightning in the summer months. 

Whac is the nature of your winter, is it 
heavy rains? —No, fine weather; the rains 
we have most are in the month of March, 
there are very heavy raius in the month of 
Marci, the winter ts dry in general. 

Wool. 


Is there any woollen manufacture at New 


South Wales ?—Oae at Paramatta, which 


we set up for the women, 

Js the Heece good in that country ?—Wone 
derfully goo., superior; there have been s 
clnens of it to this country, which 
were wach adaired, 

What sort of sheep were introduced into 
the colony, Spaaish snheep?—A few. was 
examloed before ihe Privy Council once on 
that subjcer, and mentioned the improve- 
ment of tie ileeces of every generation of 
the sheep, one after another ; and I was 
asked what was the original stock ; I said 
they were a few English ewes, anda few 
Cape sheep and Bengal sheep; the Bengal 
and Cape steep bad neither of them any 
fleece, but the :ambs produced by them were 
woolly, aud as fast as they grew up, and anos 
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her generation followed, they were still im- 
roved to the state into which it was brought 
into this country, which was much admired. 
J heard people say that it was worth six. shil- 
ings a pound. 
he climate is very favourable to sheep ?— 
Yes, very good indeed ; we have as fine mut- 
ton as any in England ; the south-down is 
véry good indeed. 
irk was at a very low price, at one 
time gd. a pound, and at another time 6d. 


Timber and Woods. 
What are the timber trees in the settle. 


ment ?—A vast varicty of very hard timber, 
very difficult to work, except the cedar, which 


grows at Hunter's River, distant from Sydney | 


some miles. 

Is any of the cedar fit for ship-building »— 

Yes, but the hard wood is more durable. 

~ Is not the generality of the timber rotten in 
the middie ?—Oh, no ; part of it is, about 
Sydney ; itis very rotten on acceunt of the 
bad soil. 

Owing to the want of drainage perhaps ?— 
Certainly. 

Does the sandal-wood grow at all there ?>— 

0. 

Do you import it from the islands ?—Yes, 
from the Feejee islands, wiich lie to the east- 
ward and northward of us about 2000 miles. 

Is that a wade capable Of extension ?—I 
think it is. 

Is it one that is profitable ?—T think it is. 

How is it profitable ?—-The ships that come 
from Bengal carry it té China, where it goes 
6 an excellent market; it is only of late it 

as been discovered, within these four or five 
yeats, 1307, I believe, was the first cargo 
Imported. 
Military District at Sydney: 

The military district consists of three or 
four streets near the barracks, and was im- 
mediately unde: the orders of the command- 
ing officers ; the huts that were built there, 
were occupied by soldiers and their families, 
who have their little gardens and their com- 
forts about them ; our barracks were not 
lgrge enough to contain all the soldiers, and it 
was an indulgence to ailow them to be out 
there with their wives and families ; and if 
any of them behaved ill, they were immedi- 
ately ordered into the barracks; indeed the 
farthest from the barracks was not two mi- 
nutes walk, 

In my opinion there ought to be a body of 
cavalry there ; when these people (convicts) 
bioke out in rebellion ia March 1804, 1 was 
sent against them with only 25 soldiers, and 
they hud 136 stand of arms, besides bayouets, 
pistols, and reap-hooks tied to poles, and a vas 
viety of other things ; but I succeeded in se- 
euring the two ringleaders ; then a firing took 
place betwees us for about 15 wioutes, when 
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they fled in all directions, and we found 16 
of them dead, and there were about ten or 
a dozen wounded ; we took about 30 pri+ 
soners, and 10 of them were hanged. 

Does not the probability of insurrection 
become every day less, from the increased 
and improvement of the colony ? 
do not think so myself; think there 
area great uumber of very discontented people 
there, that would be glad to overturn thé 
colony. 

Do you mean that there are discontented 
people, exclusive of the convicts ?—Yes, I 
think so ; some of the people that were cots 
victs, that have been allowed to become éets - 
tlers, are the best peopie we have there, and 
far superior in point ct industry to some that 
came from Engiand as free settlers. 

Lid the manner and general conduct of thé 
lower orders of people appear to you to bé 
improved during the time of your absence 
from the seitlement?—I did not see inch 
alteration, they were much the same; thé 
lower orders of people are much addicied to 
drinking, and it is not confined to the con- 
vitts ; the settlers and soldiets of the lower 
kind aré much addicted to drinking; the sol- 
diers on the pay-days are in a beastly state of 
intoxication aliost always, and they would 
be at all times, had they money, no doubt. 
Was drunkenness very prevalent amongst 
the people in getieral?—It was, when they 
could get liquor, for it had been so restricted, 
and so unequally divided amongst them, that 
for months, many of them could get none, 
and in the course of this timé a monopoly 
was so great, and the thirst after spirits was 
so very strong, that they sacrificed every 
thing to the purchase of them, and the 
prices were raised by that monopoly to so 
high a degree that it was the ruin of many 
of those people. 

1 think it would be of great benefit to the 
colony if stills were allowed under certain re 
strictions, and they might by that means raise 
a large revenue ; d ingacif, or the last twelve 
Or fourteen years before 1 came to England, 
have fed my pigs upon peaches, as I was not 
allowed to distil them ; and the people in the 
interior, when they could not get their grain 
immediately turned into store, used to throw 
sheaves of corn to the pigs. If their peaches, 
and that grain had been distilled under proper 
regulations, it would have kept a great quan- 
tity of money in the colony, which would 
have served to improve and clear it, and which 
is now carried away by the Americans in ex- 
change for yanky rum, as it is called, and 
which is a worse spirit than what we could 
have distilled in the colony. Notwithstand- 
ing the present regiilations, illicit distillation 
of a very bad spirit is daily carried on; there 
never would be a famine if they were allowed 
to distil the surplus grain, because, whenever 
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there was a scarcity of grain, prevent the dis- 
tilling, and they Would immediately turn all 
their wheat into the store, and be very glad 
to get the government bills for it then. 

s the want of an enlarged market severely 
felt by the settlers ?—I think it is. I think 
much advantage might result if the colony 
were allowed to export grain to the Mauritius, 
or any other place that might want it. 


Missionaries. 


Did the missionaries traffick in spirituous 
liquors ?—I do not think they had an oppor- 
tunity, becayse they bad not so much al- 
lowed them; they hada verv small proportion 
indeed. 1 paid away spirits for the purposes 
of agriculture. I had more ground than any 
body else; 1 farmed more than avy other 
person did. You may get more ground werk- 
ed for a little spirits than you can for any 
thiog else, and that I fancy is the reason of 
labour being so high. 

Had the missionaries in the country taken 
any share in that traflic?—I cannot say that 
the missionaries were particularly guilty of 
such an offence ; if they had any liquor to 
act with in that way it must have been what 
they got from the military, and some others 
who were the particular monopolizers, and 
got most of the spirits, and therefore I think 
the mischief they did must have been very 
small that way. 

You hare said that the missionaries took 
articles of sale into the interior of the coun- 
try, did they always take out licences ?— 
They might deal in articles of apparel, if 
they had any; 1 do ,not know any thing of 
their carrying liquor into the country ; if 
the missionaries did any thing that was wrong 
it must be in a very sinall degree ; I do not 
know of any egregious complaints to state 
against the missionaries ; the complaints un- 
der that head, are complaints of other pare 
ticular persons who had been in the colony 
before them, who had shipping, and im- 
ported spirits. . 


Population in 1807. 


By a muster, made in August 1807, there 
were 395 married women; 3,035 concu- 
bines; legitimate children 807; natural 
children 1,025 ; at this time there appeared 
to be 166 free men, who never bud been 
convicts, and were, in my opinion, com- 
petent to have served as jurymen, or in apy 
other situation of trust and confidence. 


' NORFOLK ISLAND. 


In what degree could Norfolk Island sup- 
port itself?—It .could support itself in flesh 
meat, in pork, that is the only animal that 
prospers there; they are subject to blighting 
winds, which avould lead them very often to 
send to the principal setilement for a supply 
of grain. 


Was the being sent to Norfolk Island ever 
considered a punishment for the convicts? 
Yes, a viry severe one. 

When fist that settlement. was made at 
Norfolk Islend there was an idea held out 
that the quantity of flax grown there would 
establish some sort of manufactary ?—Yes. 

What sort of a manufacture might be made 


| with it.2—A sort of canvass, and | tried how 


far it was of any value by mending the o 
sails of little ships, and it was worn out bes 
fore the old canvass; it was harsh coarse 
stuff, but that might have proceeded from. our 
want of materials to dress it. 

Did you cultivate the fax, or merely take 
that you found there ?—No, wild ; I do not 
think the experfment of cultivating it Was 
ever tried there. 

So that you had no means of trying whe- 
ther it was capable of being manufactured 
when cultivated ?—We know that in New 
Zealand the natives have the means of making 
use of it. 


VAN DIEMEN’S ISLAND. 


The island of Van Diemen is divided into 
two counties, the one called Buckingham- 
shire, to which I belonged. It is about the 
size of Ireland, the same number of square 
acres; it is not so Jong as Ireland, bot it is 
wider; the distance from the two settlements 
is one hundred and twenty miles by land. 

We have neither the extreme heat of Eng- 
dand,, nor the severity of cold; it is an une 
common fine climate. « 

It is equally healthy and productive with 
that of Sydney?—Much ago, both in 
health and climate and soil, and in eye 
respect far. more productive; and I rathet 
think, there are as many square acres as in 
the Principal settlement; for though that is 
an island large enough to deserve the name 
of a continent, it is bounded in the rear b 
mountains, which are almost insurmountable, 
and they form nearly a half circle, extending, 
I believe, from south to north. 

Have you any productions in Van Diemen’s 
land, which they nave not at Port Jackson ?— 
We have none of any consequence that I 
know of; the iron ore is certainly superior 
to any of that in the principal settlement: 
that which has been tried has yielded seventy= 
five per cent. the common ore of the country 
is fifty, and we have coals also, which are 
_ worked, 1 have no doubt very extensive 
coal. 

Is the country covered with wood ?—J 
think the forest land has about one tree for 
every ten there are in the principal settlement, 
itis very open. ‘Lo give an idea of the open 
country, the first intercourse we had by land 
from Hobart's Town to Launceston, a loaded 
cart was drawn without the necessity of ‘tele 
ling a tree, ‘ 
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What is the ground covered with ?—In 

neral with very rich pcsturage; it isa fine, 
Feautifol icturesque country as can be; in 
fact a grazier would be a better judge than 
myself; we first of all exported the smail 
cattle from Bengal, none of them exceeded 
one hundred and eighty pounds, and with 
the cross of the English bull, their first ine 
crease obtained the weight of seven hundred 

unds, of course the pasturage must have 

een very good for the cattle to obtain that 
weight, though the breed must have been 
improved by the male animal. 

During a searcitv, the men have run away 
Into the woods, and maintained themselves ; 
during the cight or nine years I was in the co- 


lony, during the early periods, we used to be | 


entirely dependent upou the produce of the 
woods for sapport. 

During the great scarcity, when we lived 
for thirteen months, except at small inter- 
ya's, upon two pounds of biscuit per week, 
we had nota single death, they were living 
on the wild game of the country ; the people 
certainly suffered very great inconvenience, 


visions ; 
goto bed from want of bread, and have very 
often been without the litle comforis of 
wine and sugar. 


We conclude this account by a few parti- 
eulars exiracted from the Tables of Reports 
taken by order of the Governor in Feb. 1810. 


The horned cattle belonging tothe crown 
at Sidney, were, bulls 18, cows 1,573, oxen 
1,818: sheep male 211, female 573: horses 
mals 38, female 22. 

The numbers of acres enltivated by settlers 
at Sidney, and its vicinity were, fallow, 
2,605, pasture 20,949, total 24,361; the 
number of horses was, male 141, female 
143; bulls 84, cows 1,678, oxen 951; 
sheep male 1,261, female 2,432. 

At Paramatta, acres fallow 4,704, pasture 
36,020, total 42,627; horses 152, mares 
201; bulls 79, cows 1,994, oxen 1,263; 
sheep male 6,526, female 10,861. 

At Hawksbury, acres fallow 5,2!4, pasture 
18,538, total 28,708-; horses 100, mares 227 ; 
bulls 32, cows 1,006, oxen 300; sheep male 
2,951, female 8,203. 

The number of goats in the whole colony 
was, male 469, female 1,263: of hogs male 
4,762, female 4,230. 

At Norfolk island, the horses were male 
3, female 7; bulls 28, cows 29; sheep male 
071, female 2,078 ; goats male 35, female 
73; hogs maje 350, female 222. 

At Port Dolrymple and Hobart town, (be- 
longing to the crown) were horses 20; bulls 
214, cows B15, oxen 137; sheep male 1,066, 
female 2,004; goats male 194, seaale 59. 


M. Bertrand de Moleville's History of Great Britain. 


at the prediction. 
' war broke out, and when it closed, few 
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A Chronological Abridgment of the Hiss 
tory of Great Britain, from the first 
Invasion of the Romans to the Year 1763, 
&e. By Ant. Fr. Bertrand de Moleville, 
late Minister and Secretary of State in 
France, ander the Reign of Lovis XVI. 
In Four Vols. 8vo. Price £2. 10s. Ca- 
dell and Davies, London, 1812. 


Hap it been foretold some years 
ago, that we should peruse a History of 
England composed in English, and pub- 
lished in London, by a Fiench Secretary 
ot State, we should certainly bave startled 
When the American 


anticipated events that might lead to such 
an employment of such aa officer. That 
some would have deemed it credible, or 
any thing else, impiyiwg the overihrow 


ve the then established authorities, we 
and very pes privations fromy want of pro- | 
have often myself been obliged to | 


know; bat, we believe that even the 
wisest who ventured to conjecture the 
worst, never thought of any thing so 
dreadful as what actoally happened. We 
have, nevertheless, lived to see this and 
much more; and happy should we es- 
teem ourselves,—as would the respectable 
author of these volumes,—if the sufter- 
ings of his country, had produced no- 
thing more terrific than the emigration of 
a cabinet minister of Louis XVI., and 
his struggles with the severities of exils 
in 2 foreign land. Had our opinion then 
been asked, it is possible that we might 
have thought a French statesman, well 
informed on the history of his own coun- 
try, was far from unfit to compose a 
History of England; and that much de- 
ference would, as a matter of course, be 
paid to his reflections and opinions. 

The intimate connection of France 
with England, unremittedly opposed by 
that jealous spirit of rivalship, which 
has too often broken out into enmity, 
traced by an impartial French writer, would 
afford matter for serious and profound 
meditation, The origin, the progress, the 
consequences of this national struggle, 
with the most likely way of directing it 
to advantage, supposing it cannot be en- 
tirely suppressed, are fit and honourable 
subjects for a statesman’s investigation. 
We have seen Fleury and Walpole repress 
that animosity which those around them 
would have kindled into a blaze; and 
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both the nations prosper under the gentle 
dominion of peace. Days, perhaps, ne- 
ver to return ! .-essentially necessary then 
to the welfare of our nation, and, more 
than possibly, to the maintenance of the 
House of Hanover on the British throue, 
But, asa literary work, we have thought 
that the scarcely known and rare books 
published in France, or unpublished MSS, 
disclosing secret transactious of state, or 
the memoirs of those families, or those 
great men, which have had much to do in 
state affairs, were they diligently consulted, 
would disclose many points of English 
history, which have hardly ever been 
accessible to our native historians. From 
the days of William the Conqueror, 
French influence has openly or covertly 
been active in England: but especially 
since the accession of the Stuarts, French 
intermeddling has been incessant. It 
would be extremely useful, and we presume 
no less gratifying, if we could trace the 
motives of France in those measures, ap- 
pareatly English, which originated in ber 
councils ; if we could follow her opera- 
tions, in directing sometimes the con- 
tented and sometimes the discontented, 
to answer her purposes. ‘That the trou- 
bles whicii brought Charles I, to the 
block were aggravated by the crafty poli- 
tics of France, is but too true; and some 
§9 so far as to say, that a posse of French 
agents, in disguise, gurrounded the scaf- 
fold on which fell that unhappy monarch. 
The intrigues of Cardinal Mazarin with 
Cromwell, of Louis XIV. with Charles 
MN, and his brother, with the Opposition 
equally as with the courtiers, are well, 
but not yet currently known. The ma- 
chinations kept in motion curing the 
existence of the exiled family, as they 
lide affect us now that family is extinct, 
are concealed from the present generation, 
though they were occasionally thorns in 
the side of the reigning house, And 
much later, when French revenge for the 
loss of transatlantic provinces, prompted 
the cabinet of Versailles to uoderland 
measures, intended to ruin Britain, the 
activity of French finesse was carried to 
a height searcely credible, but by the 
well-informed. A French statesman, in- 
limately acquainted with the everts of 
his own country, and the causes of those 
events, is already halt prepared to treet the 
history of a rival nation with perspicuity ; 
and no great additioual labour of research, 


judiciously directed, would scarcely fail 
of enabling him to explain difficulties, 
hitherto perplexing to our most assiduous 
historians. 

That advantage,—even that advantage, 
is denied by adverse circumsiances to M, 
Bertrand de Moleville ! To English books 
of private memoirs, he has had wccess 5 
but, banished from his country, scarcely 
a single French rare authority, has 
been consulted by bim. He has studied 
the lives and the memoranda of English 
statesmen wil diligence; trom those, 
equally instructive, of own Country. 
men, he has been precluded. ‘That source 
of information, therefore, still remains 
to the industry of the inquisitive 

Candour will try the merits of M. B. 
by his management ot the materials with- 
in his power. The liberality of the pres 
sent day has unlocked a number of 
repositories of papers relating to - public 
events, though not strictly pubsic papers, 
which were caretully maintained vy out 
illustrious families. By these the cha= 
racter of many who figure in English his- 
tory has been set in its true light ; and 
those are now estimated according to their 
real deserts, whom formerly to have sus- 
pected or censured, would have roused a 
waspish host of partisans against the 


_censnrer, The voice of party proclaimed 
| them great men! The voice of truth now 


reduces them to littleness. They were 
then adored as patriots intent an the good 
of their country, vehement for liberty, 
or, &c.; now they appear mere petty 
puppets of France, and the diligence with 
which théy earned their pensions, while 
misleading their fellow citizens, at least 
startles, wf it does not astonish us. 
Directed by those Works of this dese 
cription, which have beea publ hed with- 
in the Jast twenty or thity years, M. 
Bertrand states many events of the see 
venteenth and eighteenth centuries, very 
differently from what has been n-ual. It 
is true, we cannot agree with him in every 
thing; the inferences he has drawn from 
certain facts, do aot appear to is unime- 
peachable; and his consequences, are not 
always whet we think most natural, 
Nevertheless, there is much good sense 
in many of his remarks: by placing 
certain points of history in somewbai of 
a new light, he has done a_ service 
totruth. His language is so good, that 
we scarcely believe it could proceed from 
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the pen of a foreigner ; although here 
and there expressions occur, which de- 
monstrate that it is not the performance 
of anative. Ina preliminary note to the 
third volume M. B. pleads his own cause 
‘with a modesty which at least, entitles him 
to a patient hearing. ; 


The extensive sources of information I have 
found in the British Museuin, and the zealous 
assistance [ have received from Mr. Planta, 
the principal librarian of that rich collection, 
have enabled me to elucidate some parts of the 
English history hitherto unknown, and to 
rectify errors of some importance, though 
adopted by learned and esteemed authors, 
who, having published historical works pre- 
vious to the establishment of the British 
Museum, had not the invaluable resource of 
consulting its manuscripts. These new-dis- 
covered facts and elucidations, introduced for 
the first time in the History of Great Britain, 
could not be properly abridged, and on that 
account, this work has gradually expanded 
far beyond my original plan, which was to 
publish only three 

The late worthy and deeply regretted Lord 
Shaftesbury, taking most kindly at heart the 
progress of this work, supplied me, to the 
very last day of his life, with all the books I 
could wish for, out of his valuable library... 

I resolved to write one myself, and even to 
compose it in English, in hopes that the diffi- 
colty of the task, particularly for a foreigner, 
would be an additional claim in my favour to 
the indulgence of the public, and that the 
advantages of the plan, together with the 
great facility of improving its execution, 
would compensate in some measure for the 
incorrectness of style, and all the defects of 
language which might slip from my pen. 

As to the flattering reproaches kindly address- 
ed to me for my not having written this work 
in French rather than in English, as the task 
might have been infinitely less labotious, and 
probably better executed, I shall only observe, 
that besides the motives above mentioned, the 
following would have decided the question. 
My situation did not allow me to incur the 
considerable expence of a good ssauslation, 
which would bave necessasily enhanced the 
price of the book, and protracted ats publica- 
on. 


‘Phe general plan of the work is, to di- 
vide the history into periods ; these pe- 
riods into chapters, corresponding with 
the reigns of the kings who filled the 
throue daring each period. The genealogy 
of the prince is first mentioned; then the 
events of -his reigng awhich are followed 
by aconcise character, stating his abilities, 


&c., memoranda ef contemporary events, 


the names of historians and works con 
sulted, lists of eminent men, princes, 
&c. of thesame time, conclude each period. 
The author has takes for his general mo- 
del the chronology of President Henault ; 
but he has relieved bis work in a much 
superior manner by divisions; and has 
studied variety, with the pleasure of read- 
ing, more than that justly celebrated 
chronologist. 

Our readers will bear in mind that 
the following reflections are the sen- 
timents of a Frenchman by birth, and 
of a ei-devant Secretary of State. The 
fate of Louis XVI. of France, has. often 
been compared with that of Charles 1. of 
England. What the behaviour of each 
might have been had they changed places 
can only be the subject of conjecture ; 
but the effect of familiarity with the his- 
tory of Charles on the mind of Louis, 
forms an interesting article in the patho~ 
logy of the human mind. 


Lewis XVI. had for his accusers and judges 
the whole asseinbly called [the} convention, 
and consisting of seven hundted and twenty- 
one deputies, not of the French nation, thank 
God, as neither the clergy nor the nobility 
of that time were members of those electoral 
agsemblies, out of which all the honest citi- 
zens of every class prudently secluded them- 
selves, or were violently expelled by threats 
and insults, which transferred all the elections 
to the votes of the rabble. The convention 
was thus necessarily composed of their repre- 
sentatives only, and they proved worthy of 
their constituents. Charles's trial took place 
on a charge brought against him, not by par- 
liament, as it was unanimously rejected by 
the house of peers, nor even by the house of 
commons; but by a vote passed in the same 
place where that house held its sittings, and 
by sixty members of it, picked out for that 
very purpose, and for appointing a high court 
of justice for that infamous prosecution, while 
more than two hundred of their colleagues 
were violently expelled from the house, a 
complete demonstration, that a great majority 
of the commons would have voted against it, 
which precludes all possibility of considering, 
in any respect, the murder of Charles J. asa 
national offence ; and if the English loyalty 
has been so warm in promoting the institus 
tion of asolemn, mournful, and annual ex- 
piation for it, it is only ta transmit to the re- 
molest ages, the memory of the indignation 
and abhorrence of the nation for that mou- 
strous iniquity ; a magnanimous and honour- 
able example, which, sooner or later, will 
be imitated in France ; and the day so fondly 
anticipated by the unanimous wishes of the 
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whole nation, the accomplices of Robespierre 
7 excepted, may possibly be not very far 
off. 

There remains a peculiar disparity, worth 
noticing, between the character of Charles I. 
and Lewis XVI. The latter, though en- 
dowed with the same personal courage and 
intrepidity as Charles, was mach more defi- 
cient in that vigour of resolution which the 
situation of both so essentially required. But 
what is still more remarkable, that the history 
of Charles I. which Lewis never failed to 
read every day from the leginning of the 
Revolution to the end of his life, instead of 
pointing out to him the measures which, 
duly considering the difference of circum- 
stances, he was to pursue or to avoid, proved, 
on the contrary, the most pernicious of all 
instructions to him, impressed as he was, 
from the insurrection of the 5th and 6th of 
October, 1789, with the idea, thit his 
own murder must absolutely be ¢he final cas 
tastrophe of the revolution; his constant anx- 
iety for the honour of his country, made him 
wish above all things that the name of the 
French nation should never be stained with 
the indelible stigma of such an execrabie 
deed, which, he thought, could be prevented 
only by a private assassination ; and as he 


_ had entirely made up his mind about it, his 


whole attention in Charles's history, was ever 
fixed on those measures which had, or might 
have been, construed into acts of treason 
against the nation. Thence his unshaken 


resolution of never employing his armies | 


against any revolutionary commotion, though 
it was universally acknowledged by all parties, 
that, nad the king appeared in arms at the 
head of a few of his troops, all the revolu- 
tionary schemes or conspiracies, and the re+ 
volution itself, would instantly have been at 
an end. Charles’s conduct in the English 
sevolution sufficiently evinces that he would 
never have committed such a fault, nor would 
he have hesitated, in many favourable occa- 
sions that occurred, to dissolve the national 
assembly, as he had four times dissolved his 
parliaments ; and this measure, secured by 
the mere appearance of a few troops, would 
have been no less efficacious for the immediate 
overthrow of the revolution ; thence it may 
be inferred, that, had he been king of France 
at that period, the French revolution never 
would have taken place. Ou the other hand, 
if we consider how far Lewis XVI. was from 
harbouring any jealousy about his preroga- 
tive, or any idea of enlarging it by encroacii- 
ments upon the privileges or liberties of the 
people, and how readily he consented to the 
redress of all grievances in that respect, we 
might perhaps as fairly conclude from it, 
that had he been king of England at the 
time of the revolution, his full and easy com- 
pliance to the demands with which it was in- 
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troduced, would have not left the shadow of 
a pretence for it. Happy, however, the na- 
tion, whose wisdom, enlightened by that very 
catastrophe, both on the necessity and means 
of preventing for ever its recurrence, has final- 
ly attained that glorious end, by more yre- 
cise laws, by better uscertaining the sovereign’s 
powers and prerogative, the duties and privi- 
leges of the subjects, a settlement which see 
cures an everlastiug prosperity and eternal 
peace to the country, unless frantic demagogy, 
mistaken for patriotism, or base servility tor 
loyalty, should ever obtain the majority in 
the parliament. 


Mr. B. accedes to the opinion of Mr, 
Fox, that Charles the second’s reign was 
‘© the era of good laws.” 


«* The abolition of the court of wards, 
“the repeal of the writ de heretico combue 
**rendo, the triennial parliaments’ bill, the 
*€ establishmen: of the rights of the house of 
** commons in regard to impeachments, and, 
** above all, the glorious statute of habeas core 
‘* pus, have made the year 1679 be consider. 
** ed as the period at which the English cone 
“* stitution attained its greatest theoretical 
** perfection.”"—{ Hist. of the Early Part of 
the Reign of James II. p. 22.) 


In the following extract the writer has 
certainly erred in the order of events, 
At the time of William's accession to the 
throne, he properly places the bill of 
rights : of course after the habeas corpus 
act. 


Arbitrary imprisonments more or less, free 
quently used in all other governments of Eu- 
rope, and even in limited monarchies, are 
unquestionably acts of despotism ; therefore, 
no country, where such acts can take place, 
is entitled to boast of civil liberty in its full 
extent, such as it is enjoyed in England, 
since the glorious act of habeas corpus, which 
passed this session. The great cbarter had 
laid the first stone of this solid basis of hbere 
ty; the lill of rights had extended and 
strengthened it, but some provisions were 
still wanting to render it complete, and pres 
vent all evasions or delays whatsoever, and 
the act of habeas corpus answered these pure 
poses. By this act, !t was prohibited to send 
any one to a prison beyond the sea. No jridge, 
under severe penalties, must refuse any pri- 
soner a writ of habeas corpus, by which the 
gaoler was directed to produce in court the 
body of the prisoner, and to certify the cause 
of his detainer and imprisonment. If the 
gaol lie within twenty. miles of the judge, 
the writ must be obeyed in three days, and 
so propoitionably for greater distances ; every 

risoner must be indicted the first term after 
is commitment, and brought to trial in the 
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subsequent term; and no man after being 
enlarged by order of court, can be re-com- 
mitied for the same offence. 


Notwithstanding this law for the protection 
of liberty in a mixed monarchy, it musi be 
co'.essed that there are so:ne particular cases 
in which it becomes very difficult to recou- 
cile with the strict execution of this law, the 
full security and regular police of a state, es- 
pecially the police of great cities, There 
occur likewise extraordinary circumstances 

hich render some discretionary power in 
the crown absolutely necessary to the support 
and security of government ; but the vigilance 
of parliament and the responsibility of pub- 
lic functionaries, reduce these cases to una- 
voidable exceptions, rather tending to con- 
firm than to weaken the common rule. 

A prime minister in France being one day in 
his private cabinet, engaged in a conversation 
upon business with a gentleman, was obliged 
for two or three minutes to go into the next 
room; on his coming back, he found that he 
had inadvertently left open on his bureau, 

- close to which the gentleman was sitting, a 
private instruction ov a most important affair 
of state, the success of which depended en- 
tirely upon secrecy. Sensible of the impru- 
dence he had committed, and of the danger- 
ous consequences that might attend it, he 
resumed the conversation as if he thought of 
nothing else; but in the mean time he wrote 
and sent word to his secretary, ordering bim 
to have the gentleman arrested as soon as he 
went out, and confined to la Bastille. Or- 
ders were also immediately sent to the gover- 
nor of the castle not to allow bim to speak to 
any body, but to treat him very civilly, and 
give him all ihe comforts he could wish for, 
as weil as the assurances that his confinernent 
should be of a short duration, and would by 
no means injure his chafacter. A few weeks 
after, he was released and sent for by the 
prime minister, who after many apologies and 
excuses for his imprisonment, frankly in- 
formed him of the cirenmstances which had 
rendered it necessary. The gentleman was so 
satisfied with the apologies and caressess of 
the prime minister, tirat he had the candour 
wo confess that, had he been in the same 
Situation as his excellency, he would have 
acted the same. An Engiish minister would 
have been obliged to sue for an indemnity to 
cover such an infraction of the Aaleas corpus 
act; bucas it evidently derived ex necessitate 
rei, from the neeessity of the thiug, which 
supersedes all law, the indemnity act would 
most probably have passed without a division. 


Whether Mr. B is correct in supposing 
that such an affair brought into parliament 
would terminate so easily, we know not; 
but it may be remarked in passing that 
nosuch prisoner would be received inte our 
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public prisons : and if confined in private, 
nothing would biad bin to a public com- 
plaint after receiving explanations satis- 
factory to himself. 

Our author's partialities, as might be ex- 
pected, are more favourable to Louis 
XIV. than to his antagonist William = He 
does not sufficiently enter into the feelings 
of William in support of Protestantism, 
against the overwhelmiug ambition of 
Louis, and his desire of converiing to 
Catholicism. He thinks James might 
have rendered himself arbit'ary  per- 
severance :—we think too many opponents 
were watching his motions; th y say 
hid for the time, foreseeing the s* 
his measures ; but th ugh wey 
were not dead. We must never io cet, in 
estimating king William's character, that 
he knew his most confidential servants 
maintained an intercourse with the exiled 
sovereign: and this influenced many of 
his words and actions in a manner beyond 
our comprehension at present. 


Whether the conduct of Sir Robert 
Walpole can be effectually cleared from 
blame, in crippling the powers of the sink 
ing fund, will continue to be doubted, 
notwithstanding the apology made for him 
by M. B. We have seen this fund sa- 
credly preserved, and even augmented, 
during times as urgent and troublesome as 
can be imagined; and no reason is pub- 
licly known why the same inviolability 
might not have been maintained at that 
time. Report affirms that Walpole found 
a national debt a convenient item in his 
system of domestic politics. His manages 
ment forms a contrast favourable to our 
own day. 

All the branches of the supply for the ser- 
vice of the year were granted, and a part 
of the payment was provided for, by taking 
halt a million out of the sinking fund; a 
measure ever since severely reproached to 
Walpole, not only as an inconsistency, but 
as eflectually robbing posterity of £500,000, 
and the progressive interest of that sum, and 
Jevelling, himself, the first death-blow to an 
instituuon) of his own creation, by introju- 
ciug a practice, which, being once sanctioned 
by parliament, was likely to be continued 
without intermission; aud, indeed, such 
was the case. However, before venturing 
to censure an eminent statesman, of so con- 
spicuous abilities and high character as Sit 
Robert Walpole, the existing circumstances, 
the temper of the times, the situation of the 
country, should be dulv considered, and many 
questions, a3 aiduous as important, fully ex 
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plored: such as, the necessity fora rich and 
powerful nation to have a considerable public 
debt, and a gradually increasing sinking 
uid; the proper limits and respective pro- 
portion of both; the best method of ascer- 
taining for the sinking fund, that degree of 
maturity, beyond which it would become 
almost alarming to all the individual pro- 
prietors of the national stock, so as to induce 
them to place more advantageously their capi- 
tal in foreign public stocks. The discussion 
of such questions far exceeding the limits 
of this work, I shall confine myself in ob- 
serving, that such a great master in financial 
matters as Walpoie, destroying himself his 
own darling scheme, and undermining the 
boasted monument of his own glory, must 
have been compelled to it by the impossibility 
of finding any better means; he had to 
choose between the blessings of posterity and 
those of his cotemporaries, and preferred the 


latter. The consequence was, that his ma- | 


jesty’s administration gained by it the affec- 
tion and support of the generality of the 
land-holders and monied men in England. 

The commerce of England, owing to the 
pacific plan and wise measures of the minis- 
try, was then in a very flourishing condition, 
and public credit, consequently was so high, 
that the stock-holders dreaded above all 
things to be obliged to receive their money 
from the funds. 


a:serts that Carlisle was taken 


by the rebels, in 1745. We believe it 
was surrendered by order ; and the po- 
litical motive to that order has been stated 
to be a desire of discovering who would 
favour the pretender’s cause, should it 
prove prosperous. Many more were in- 
clined that way than their posterity now 


choose to acknowledge. ‘The death of 
Frederic prince of Wales, M. B. might 
have found narrated with many particu- 
lars in Bubb Doddington’s ‘ Diary,’ which 
it does not appear that he has consulted. 
The behaviour of France, introductory to 
the war of 1755, is fairly reported by M. 
B. though fatal to the boasted good faith 
of his country: the expected tenderness 
of the British goverument for Hanoverian 
connections, then misled the cabinet of 
Versailles ; as it has since disappointed 
that of the Thuilleries. 

It was the original intention of M. B. 
to close his history with the death of 
George II.; but he has judged rightly 
in extending it to the peace of 1763, of 
which he inserts the leading articles. 

As a close to the whole, our author re- 


T cannot conclude it. says he however, with 
out inviting deeper politicians and philosophers 
than I am, to consider whether this constitus 
tion, so well adapted to the situation of Great 
Britain, and to the genius, character, and in- 
clinations of its inhabitants, as to imprave 
every day, an’ increase in the same proportion 
their happiness and prosperity, could not be a- 
dapted with proper modifications, and the same 
success, to other countries, so as to becoine one 
day the constitution of all the nations of 
Europe ; a period which those who do not 
consider war as a necessary scourge, must 
anticipate the more jondly, as a general and 
solid peace would be its immediate conses 
quences ; as all offensive wars being implie 
citly precluded by that blessed constitution, 
the occasion fur defensive ones could never 
occur, 


Perhaps, this commendation may stand 
foremost among those which have been be- 
stowed on the constitution of our country. 
We fear, however, that this peaceful pro- 
perty is but ideal ; the Spanish war forced 
on the minister (Walpole) proves that 
* offensive wars are not implicitly pre- 
cluded by this blessed constitution ; "’ and 
what has happened in Britain might be 
expected to happen, not without aggra- 
vation, in other countries. Yet it must 
be confessed, that the imitations of this 
system in neighbouring countries, hither- 
to, have been so clumsy and imbecile, 
that they furnish no decisive inference, 
We have no hopes that their esta- 
blished manners can be induced to 
give way to political considerations ; or 
even that they would not become a prey 
to factious demagogues, whose turbu- 
lence and ambition would prove their 
ruin. We are not convinced that in 
complimenting the constirution of Bri- 
tain as “‘ the envy of foreigners,” 
our countrymen do not exceed the bounds 
of veracity. The sentiments expressed 
in the * Travels” published on the con- 
tinent, by those who have been in Eng- 
land, will justify our hesitation. 


It was not in the head but in the hand 
General Wolfe was first wounded: pere 
haps this is an error of the press. Charles 
XII. of Sweden was not killed “ by a 
cannon ball from the town of Frederick- 
stadt’’ but by a pistol ball, from the trea- 


views the principal outlines of the English 
constitution. 


chery of a French major who stood neag 
him in the trenches, 
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Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, 
Princess Royal of Prussia, Margravine of 
Bareith, Sister of Frederic the Great.— 


[Continued from page 420 | 


Tue comforts of a semiebarbarous 
court, and the character of a despotic 
monarch, as described in our last, have 
prepared our readers to desire a further 
acquaintance with the anecdotes related 
by the Margravine of Bareith, What 
her father was, we have seen; our atten- 
tention will now be directed to her mother, 
the Queen of Prussia. Whether the out- 
rageous violence of the king her husband, 
obliged her to have recourse to artifice, 
or whether she had not somewhat in her 
disposition which he endeavoured by vio- 
lence to correct, or to controul, we must 
leave undetermined. Certain it is, that 
she repeatedly deluded him—by feigned 
sickness, for instance, to answer her pur- 
poses. She betrayed the king’s confidence 
in parting with his Will, committed to 
her charge ; in this she acted contrary to 
his explicit commands ; and much anxiety 


did it cost her. to ,egain possession of it ; 
that she luckily accomplished, though | 
not till after those who ought to have con- 

tinued ignorant of its contents, had copied | 


it. She was incapable of keeping a se- 


cret, though her disclosure of it affected | 
those dearest to her ; and that she indulged | 


her vein of satire at the expense of her 
cuty, may fairly be inferred from the 
necessity she found on occasion of the ar- 
rest of her son, Frederic, (who unable 
to bear his father’s ill usage any longer, 
attempted to guit the kingdom, but was 
detected in the attempt), to destroy her 
confidential letters to him, and to tabri- 
cate others. ‘The history is curious. 


Countess Finck came to see me the next 
morning 

She was coming to trust me with her sor- 
rows. ‘* Judge, madam,” said she, ‘* of 
my embarrassment. Last night, on my res 
turn home, I found a sealed chest addressed 
to the Queen, which had been left with my 
servants, together with this note.”” She gave 
it me; it contained only these words : 

** Have the goodness, madam, to give 
“* this chest to the Queen; it contains the 
** letters which her wajesty and the Princess 
have written to the Prince-Roya!.” 

** I cannot conceive,” added she, ‘* who 
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has played me this trick: for those who 
brought it, were masked. In the mean time 
I know not what to resolve. I am sensible 
that by sending this fatal deposit to the King, 
I ruin the Queen ; and if I give it to her 
majesty, I shall be the victim of it. Either 
of these measures is so fatal, that 1 know not 
which to adopt.” We spoke to her with so 
much energy, and urged her so earnestly, that 
we persuaded her to mention the circumstance 
to the Queen ; proving to her that she could 
not run any risk by doing so, since the chest 
was addressed to the Queen. 

We sepaired all three to her majesty’s 
room. ‘Tne satisfaction which the Queen felt 
at this good news, caused some alleviation of 
her grief ; but it was not of long duration. 
Our reflections dispelled it. We observed 
how difficult it would be to bring the chest 
secretly to the palace, as there were spies 
every Where; that, though this could be ac- 
complished, it was to be feared that Katt 
would allude to it at his examination ; what 
then would be the lot of the Countess Finck ? 
She would find herself innocently implicated 
in this shocking affair, without the possibility 
of exjricating herself. If she should act 
openly and send the chest publicly to the 
Queen, the King would immediately be in- 
formed of it, and force her majesty to bes 
come the instrument of her own misfortune, 
by giving the letters up. ‘The case was criti 
cal ; there were precipices on all sides. At 
length, after having maturely weighed the 
arguments on both sides of the question, the 
last resource was determined upon as the least 
perilous, and Jeaving us, besides, the ho 
of hitting upon some expedient to get at the 
papers. ‘The writing-desi, for such it was, 
was carried to the apartment of the Queen ; 
who immediately locked it up in presence of 
her domestics and of Mrs. Ramen. Our 
couferences were resumed in the afternoon. 

The Queen intended to burn the letters, 
and simply to say tothe King, that as they 
were of no importance, she had thought it 
no harm to commit them to the flames. We 
all rejected this advice ; one proposed one 
thing, another another, and the whole day 
passed in this manner without coming toa 
conclusion. 

When I had retired to my room, I told 
Madam de Sonsfield that I had hit upon an 
infallible expedient, but which would be 
attended with great danger, if the Queen en- 
trusted it to Mrs. Ramen. I gave her to un- 
derstand, that if the seals could be removed 
without breaking, it would be easy to open 
the padlock of the desk: the letters might 
then be taken out without difficulty, and 
others might be written and put in their 
place. My governess appfoved my plan, we 
agreed with Countess Finck to propose it to 
the Queen, and to bind her by her word of 
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honour not to mention any thing about the 
business. 

This plan was executed the next day, as 
agreed upon. We all spoke so intelligibly, 
without naming any one, that the Queen 
remarked extremely well, that we were al- 
Juding to Mrs. Ramen. But her foible to 
this woman was such, that she made as 
though she had not understood us ; she pra- 
mised however eternal secrecy, and was for 
this time as good as her word. In the after- 
noon we executed our scheme. The Queen 
dismissed her ladies and domestics, I remained 
alone with her. We metat first with a terri- 
ble obstacle. The writing-desk was so heavy 
that neither the Queen nor [ could move it; 
which circumstance obliged her to confide in 
a valet, an old and faithful domestic of in- 
violable integrity and discretion. I tried for 
a long time to lift up the seal ; and wembled 
as I found it impossible, The valet, whose 
name was Bock, having examined the arms 
which were those of Katt, said with great 
exultation : ‘* good heavens! I have the very 
saine seal about me, I found it about a month 
ago in the garden of Mon-Bijou, I have car- 
ried it with me ever since, with a view. to dis- 
cover its owner.” Having compared the im- 
pression with the seal, we found them exactly 
corresponding, and concluded that they were 
the arms of Katt. Having now removed the 
cords and the padlock, we proceeded to the 
examination of the letters, ‘These demand a 
more detailed account. 

I have already, in the course of this work, 
spoken of the rather disrespectful manner in 
which we had frequently mentioned the 
King. The Queen delighted in our satirical 
vemurks, and ourdid us in that respect. Her 
letters, as well as mine, were full of them. 
Hers contained besides, the detail of the 
English intrigues, the i//ness which she had 
affected the preceding winter, to gain time ; 
and, in short, secrets of the highest import- 
ance. Mine contained something more ; for 
greater safety, 1 used to write indifferent things 
with common ink, and those of consequence 
with lemon-juice : by holding the paper over 
the fire, the characters appeared and became 
legible. Mrs. Ramen was commonly the 
subject of this mysterious writing. 1 railed 
against her, and complained bitterly of her 
ascendeney over the mind of the Queen. We 
also agreed by that means about what was to 
be told to or kept secret from her majesty. 

My mind had been so agitated, that I had 
not thought of the effect which those letters 
would have upon the Queen: tie idea struck 
me when I opened the desk, and made me 
shudder: alucky incident however, extricated 
me ; the chaplain Reinback was announced, 
The Queen could not help seeing him, as she 
had sent for him the day before. She was so 
agitated, that, in leaving the room, she said : 
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«© for heaven's sake, burn all those letters ; 
let me not find one on my reutrn.” I did not 
wait for the command being repeated, and 
committed them instantly to the flames. 
There were at least fifteen hundred, reckon= 
ing those of the Queen and mine together. I 
had scarcely got over this fine task, when her 
majesty caine back. We now examined the 
remainder of the papers; there were letters 
of a great number of persons, love letters, 
moral reflections, and notes upon history, 
wiitten by my brother, a purse with a thous 
sand pistoles, several precious stones and jew- 
els; and, finally, a letter from my brother to 
Katt, written in the mouth of May, and 
containing these words : 

“© Tamoff, my dear Katt. My precaus 
** tions are so well taken, that I bave no- 
“ thing to fear. I shall go through Leipzick, 
“¢ where I shall pass myself for the Marquis 
W@’Ambreville, [have already sent word 
‘* to Keith, who is to go straight to England. 
‘© Lose no time for I expect to meet you at 
‘© Leipzick. Adieu. Be of good cheer.” 

We cast all those writings into the fire, exe 
cept the smatl compositions of my brother, 
which I have preserved. In the evening I 
set about re-writing the letters which were to 
be substituted. The Queen did the same the 
next day. We carefully used paper of each 
year to prevent any discovery. It took us 
three days to fabricate six or seven hundred 
letters; these were a mere trifle compared 
with those we had burnt. We became fully 
aware of it, when we were about shutting 
the desk ; it wasso empty, that this ciream- 
stance alone might have betrayed us. I pros 
posed to continue writing to fill it; but the 
anxiety of the Queen was so great, that she 
preferred cramming all sorts of things Into It, 
wather than keep it open avy longer, 1 ob- 
jected to itas much as I could, but in vain. 
‘At length we restored the chest to its former 
state, and the change could not possibly be 
perceived. 

On his examination, the prince acknow- 
ledged the letters, but denied the trinkets ; 
and the minister, Grumkow, who inter- 
rogated him, found himself foiled by 
‘¢ the confounded women, who had duped 
them.” 

We have already hinted at the inten- 
tions of the Queen that her daughter 
should be Princess of Wales: when she 
agreed to obey her tyrant father, and to 
become Margravine of Bareith, her mo- 
ther wrote her a letter, of whieh-the fol- 
lowing are a few sentences: they display 
sufficiently her vehement disposition. 

‘© You break my heart by giving me the 
most violent pain I ever felt in my life. — 
had placed all my hopes in you; but I did 
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not know you. You have artfully disguised 
the malice of your soul and the meanness of 
your sentiments. I repent, a thousand times 
over, the kindness I trave had for you, the 
cares I have taken of your education; and 
the torments I have endured for your sake. 
I no longer acknowledge you for my daugh 

ter, and shail henceforth consider you as my 
most cruel enemy, since it is you that sacri- 
fice me to my persecators, who triumph over 
me. - Rely on me no longer. I vow you 
eternal hatred, and never shall forgive you.” 


What a picture of maternal tenderness! 
The queen deluded herself with hopes of 
accomplishing “ the Eog'ish intrigue” 
to the very last moment: even at the in- 
stant of her daughter's marriage, she 
‘strongly indulged them. 


The King ordered the Queen to dress me ; 


—it was then four o'clock, and I was to | 


be ready at seven. The Queen wished to ar- 
range my head dress: as she was not clever 
at acting the waiting-maid, she could not 
succeed at all: her ladies took her place ; bnt 
as soon as my hair was ready on one side, 
she spoiled it; and all this was a mere feiat 
to gain time, in hopes that the messenger 
might airive :—She did not know that he was 
already in town, and rHat Grumsow [the 
King’s minister] wap rue DispatcHes. It 
may easily be supposed, that he did not de- 
liver them to the King till the marriage so- 
Jemnity was over. 


This was not the first trick of the kind 
that had been played by the minister: at 


the time of her betrothment to the mar- | 


grave, the princess says, 

Grumkow and Sckendorff were the only 
two contented individvals; they had been 
anew trick. Lord Chesterfield, the 


‘Eaglish ambassador at the Hague, had sent | 
a messenger from his court, who had arrived | 


in the morning. The English Chargé“d’Af- 
faires, to whom he was addressed, was ob- 
liged to send his dispatches to the minister. 
Grumkow engaged to lay them before the 
King: but he did not deliver them fill after 
Thad been betrathed. Lhey contained a for- 
mal assent lo my marriage with the Prince 
of Wales, without requiring that of my bro- 
ther. The King who, afier all, was marry- 
ing me but reluctantly, was extremely dis- 
tressed by the perusal of these letters, 

What a picture of official fidelity! 

Whether our English nation would have 
long and highly approved the character 
of this princess, had the minister been 
more faithful to his royal master; may 
well bear a question. —Her talent at satire 
aud acrimonious description of persons, 
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leads us to conclude that, after a while, the 
English court, never free from opposition 
ant parties, would have been the scene of 
still greater animosities, than those which 
it did display ; although they rose so high 
as to separate the king and his son, and 
to occasion a prohibition of the prince 
of Wales from appearing at Court. 
Aa instance of her satirical acrimony 
may shew the nature of our escape ; it is 
at the same time amusing. She is de- 
scribing the Prince of Nenstadt. 

I shall begin with the favourable side of 
his portrait. He was rather tall than other. 
wise, and tolerably well made: the number 
of maggots in his brain required a good deal 
of room, and accordingly there was plenty 
for them in his noddle, which was abundante 
ly large. Two litile pig's eyes of a pale blue 
colour filled very indifferently the vacuum of 
the head; his square mouth was a gulph, 
and his retreating lips displayed his gums and 
two rows of black and disgusting teeth ; his 


mouth was always wide open ; his triple chin 
served to add to his charms ; a plaster height- 
ened the beauty of the lower part of it, which 
was stationed there to conceal a fistula, but 
as it was always falling off, we had the pleas 
sure of contemplating this object at our ease, 
It was said that the physicians and apotheca- 
ries had fruitlessly eayployed all their skill in 
curing it. To all those beauties must be 
added his carroty locks, which hung in great 
disorder, and which were very much in uni- 
son with adress in the worst taste, but so 
covered with gold and silver, that he was 
| searcely able to move with it, His mind was 
| as well endowed as his body. H's brain was 

disordered at times; and in his wanderings he 

was quite furious, and sought to kill every 
H person. 

Now, we venture to affirm, that this 
“ favourable portrait,” is unnatural; and 
therefore unlike. What enemies would 
such a talent at description have created 
among English nobles! Especially when 
combined with the pride of this Pras ‘ian 
princess, of which she gives some insians 
ces, and makes some acknow]edgments. 


I had been brought up (says she) in the 
expectation of receiving the highest honours, 
destined to fill successively the first thrones of 
Europe. Twas imbued with the sentiments 
which had been instilled into my mind at 
Berlin, where they speak of the king as the 
only great and powerful monarch of that vast 
hemisphere, who treats the princes of the ems 
pire, aud even the electors, as so many vas- 
sals, whom he could exterminate whenever 
he thought proper. These false impressions 
made me conceive that the margrave was very 
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much honoured in having me for a daughter- 
in-law, and I could not forgive the little 
regard whjch he shewed me on this occasion. 


It is reported of her brother, long after 
he came to the throne, that he should say 
to the English ambassador, one day, 
*¢ the English do not know what it 
is to have a king; if J were king of Eng- 
land for three days, I would teach them.” 
—To which the British representative 
replied: “ your majesty may rest satis- 
fied, that if you were king you would 
not be endured for three days, nor even 
for three hours.” Much the same may 
be said of this princess: had her destiny 
been England; she would have convert- 
ed in'o cnemies, in a short space of time, 
all whom she found friends on her arrival. 
With this opinion on her character, we 
dismiss the Margravine of Bareith. 


The folowing anecdote discovers a lit- 
tleness in the behaviour of Frederic her 
brother, of which we should not have 
thought him capable. He was on a visit 
to his sister at the court of Bareith. 


My brother arrived on the 5th of October : 
he appeared very much out of countenance ; 
and to break off all conversation with me, he 
told me he was obliged to write to the king 
and queen. I ordered pen and ink to be 
‘brought him. He wrote in my room, and 
employed a whole hour in dispatching two 
letters of a couple of lines. The whole court 
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at Rastadt, said to him, ‘‘ Go, my son, 
and see with what a little portion of reat 
wisdom states are governed!” These . 
volumes demonstrate with what a little 
portion of real politeness, friendship, af- 
fection or virtue courts are endued. Those 
who desire integrity must not seek it 
here ; —nor constancy —nor frankness, As 
might be expected mach of this princess's 
narratioa relates to interior management : 
to trains of silver tissue, twelve yards 
long ; to interferences of ladies of honour, 
nine out df ten of which are marked by 
dishonour ; to sisters without manners, 
and sisters-in-law without modesty; to 
escapes and elopements of countesses and 
electresses, with intrigues for marriages, 
and marriages without intrigues :—pere 
haps, the latter are the most moriifying, 
supposing the personages disposed of to 
merita better fate, What would the ve- 
riest peasant girl of our couatry think, of 
being disposed of in half an hour's time to 
a man whom she never saw before; and 
concerning whom she had no means of 
knowing, whether he were a maa of sense, 
or an idiot, whether capable of tenderness, 
oran absolute brate; of debauched and 
profligate habits, beyond hone of reform- 
ation, or temperate, controulable, and 
promising. 

Never shall we desist from recommend 
ing to our countrymen and countrywomen, 
the duty of fostering a spirit of affection, 


were next, by: his desire, presented to him, 
when he cantented himself with looting at 
all those who composed it with an air of de- 
rision. He then sat down to table. The 
object of his whole conversation was to turn 
into ridicule whatever he saw, and he repeated 
more than a hundred times to me the words 
petly prince! and pet/y court ! 1 was exaspe» 
rated, and quite ata loss to understand the 
reason of this sudden chanze towards me. 
According to tire etiquette of all the courts of 
the empire, the table of the prince is allowed 
to no oilicer under the rank of captain: liea- 
tenants and ensigns are placed at the third 
table, My brother hada lieutenant in his 
suite: he ordered hit to take his seat at table, 
telling me the king's lJieulenanis were well 
worth the margrave's ministers. 

Surely this prince's mind a‘ter all that 
has been said and written in his praise by 
venal pens, was not the seat of those en- 
larged maaly and liberal powers, which 
constitute the really great man. 

That Swedish senator was wise, who 
when his son was setting’éat for the con- 
gress of representatives of Crowned-heads 


towards this little island, which gave them 
birth. Here is their choice free on the most 
| important connections of the heart, not 
fettered by mere anion of persons. Here 
they may exert their whole powers, toren- 
der life comfortable, to solicit favours from 
fortune, to improve whatever the'r situas 
tion presents most gratifying, and to 
maintain that independence of soul, with- 
out which life, with ali its fascinations, is 
less than acypher,—a mere lengthened 
death.—Could we reduce into afew pages 
the spirit of what these volumes discluse, 
we should prescribe it as a remedy to the 
digsatistied or disaffected: we should des 
sire their contemplation of what was the 
character of the Court,—and what is the 
condition of the realm=of Prussia. 

This performance is considered by the 
French savans as a distinguished instance 
of facility in writing their language, ac- 
quired by a German, That the style is 
altvays cofrect, cannot be said; neither 
is it free frgm low and uncouth expres- 
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sions ; yet the boldness of someof them, 
aod the energy they manifest, with the 
satirical turn of the whole, has given this 
book considerable celebrity. 

The original appeared at Brunswick, in 
1810, There are two copies of it in circu- 
Jation on the Continent. There is also 
a MS. copy, which differs from it in many 
places, inclading also the iatroduction of 
additional anecdotes, and even of whole 
chapters. On the other hand, the printed 
copies have great advantage in beginning 
earlier and ending later. The work, 
however, in them all, is imperfect ; and the 
continuation is eagerly sought after. One 
of the editions is announced as possessing 
still greater interest from containing the 
papers of M. Sekendorff, the Imperial 
minister ai the Court of Prussia. 


Napoleon: a Poem, with an Address to 
France, &c. By the Rev. C. Colton. 8vo. 
pp. 32. Egerton, London, 1812. 


The author of ‘* Hypocrisy, a Satire,” 
from which we extracted a few of the 
notes,* has put the following lines hastily 
together, with design to delineate a like- 
ness of Napoleon,—not that the tyrant 
satto him; but that he has ventured at 
an off-hand likeness, drawn & la san- 
guine. In his preface he desires French- 
men to ask what they are fighting for? 
a question that no man dare put to his 
brother. He says also, that his * little 
poetical effort” will be read in Paris, in a 
translation by the Marquis de Sy. That 
it may ‘lower Buonaparte in the opinion 
of the French nation,” is the author’s 
highest hopes: his most powerful auxi- 
liary will be Buonaparte himself, who 
perhaps may ere long be quoted as marked 
among the gilded shuttlecocks of Fortune. 


The following are some of the traits in 
our author's picture of the Corsican, 


Nor must the talents we deny not, rate 

This cramm’d, yet craving child of Fortune, 
Great ; ‘ 

Great souls to mean expedients ne’er descend, 
Nor seek, through crooked paths, a selfish end ; 
Revenge, that Paradise of little minds, 
In their's a dignified denial finds ; 
Napoleon’s greatness from it’s fruits we know 3 
Say, shade of gallant Pichegru, say, Moreau! 
When did he save a friend, or spare a foe ? 


Compare Panorama, Vol, XI. 875, 
1088, 


Ye wounded warriors, tay, on Egypt’s plain, 

Whom the ‘ drugg’d posset” sent to join the 
slain. 

Andart thou also on this subject mute ? 

Who couldst his claims to greatness best confute, 

Lamented Palm !—there still remains a Press 

Thy fate to publish, and thy name to bless 5 

Though scaffolds with judicial murder bleed, 

And laws perverted authorise the deed ; 

Though passive justice drop an iron tear, 

Her ermine still, though stain’d, compell’d ts 
wear, 

And re-assume, though trampled on the ground, 

Her robes polluted, while a Despot frown'd. 

But may this pest, ambition’s vilest slave, 
Though neither great, nor good, be titled brave ? 
Is not the darksome cavern of his breast 
Of one poor solitary gem possess’d? 

If courage lend the gloom a transient ray, 

’Tis the storm’s lightning, not the blaze of day ; 
When on his hopes the cloud of battle low'rs, 
And frowns the vengeance of insulted pow’rs, 
When Vict’ry trembles in the doubtful scale, 
And Death deals thick and fast his iron hail, 


When ALL is stak’d, and the dread hazard 


known, 
A rising scaffold! anda falling throne! 
Created Europe’s brightest hopes to mar, 
A blight in peace, a hurricane in war, 
Can treaties bind his vast ambiuion down ? 
For ev'ry head this Hydra claims a crown ; 
Can hard-fought fields his lust of pow'r restrain 2 
These are his harvest, havoc all his gain. 
His battles and intrigues by turns unfold 
Th’ o’erwhelming force of iron, and of gold ; 
Both weapons skill’d, with left or right to wield, 
One rules the Cabinet, and one the Field. 
Say, Tragi-comic Harlequin of Fate! 
What mad, yet mournfnl pranks, the world 
await ? 
Dread Pantomimic Proteus of the age! 
Strut thy poor hour on Europe’s bloody stage ; 
Kings aad their armies for thine actors have, 
And Fortune for thy Cymbeline and Slave ; 
Then wield awhile her ali-subduing wand, 
Decree this throne to fall, and that to stand ; 
Change with a frown or smile, the face of things, 
Make Monarchs Mendicants, Adventurers Kings. 
Proud Cities Ruins, Wealth and Property, 
A sapless, rooiless, shorn, transplanted tree. 
Trinmph, a litde space, by craft and crime, 
Two fovs thou canst not conquer—TRUTH and 
TIME, 


Mr. Colton's notes will be thought not 
the least interesting pages of his book. 
We quote one of them, because a passage 
in Dr, Clark's ‘* Travels,” importing that 
when hs was at Jaffa nobody related the 
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history of those murders to him, or even 
alluded to them,” has been circulated with 
the true blind bigotry of party; as if Na- 
poleon’s character for humanity were 
questionable at this time of day !——It 
has too long been given up by all who 
know him. 


I have cenversed with more than one or 
two French officers, who were in Egypt, 
and have adinitted the fact of this horrid mas- 
sacre, to its fullextent. They attempted to 
palliate the deed, by affirming that Turkish 
prisouers constantly broke their parole, and 
were repeatedly retaken in arms. It is 
strange that this massacre is still denied by 
many in this country. With respect to the 
administration of poison to the wounded, 
during the retreat of the French army, these 
same officers made this observation :—* If 
it were done, it was in order to prevent the 
horrid cruelties which, we knew from ex- 
perience, would be exercised by the Turks 
upon the wounded, by way of retaliation for 
the massacre of their whole garrison at Jaffa.” 
I know from their own confession, that in 
St. Domingo, many of the French officers 
carried poison in thelr pockets, in case of be- 
ing taken by the Blacks. I have seen the 
cakes, and one French officer, during my 
residence at Tiverton, destroyed himself by 
their means. He had scraped off with his 
knife about half as much as would covera 
sixpence. ‘The cakes were all alike; they 
were small, of a hard reddish substance. 
They were considered to be, on inspection, 
an inspissation of the laurel juice; and pro- 
duced death in about twelve minutes. 


The fate of the officers whose unhap- 
piness it is to serve Che Corsican is truly 
pitiable: not desert, but suceess, is his 
standard of merit :—it must be confessed 
that not the least wonderful part of the 
new order of thinge is their nonchalance, 
or rather morbid indifference, of which 
we insert an instance. 


Poor Admiral Damanoir, who attempted 
to save his four ships at Trafilgar by flight, 
was afterwards taken, and his Squadron, by 
Admiral Strachan. He fought well, and, 
when brought to Tiverton, was wounded in 
three places. On my congratulating bim on 
his prospect of being exchanged, he shook 
his head, and observed, I shall be tried by 
a Court-Martial on my return, and as my 
ships were taken, I know my fate. How- 
ever, instantly recovering himself, he added 
with trae French nouchalance, By Gar, 
Monsieur, L’Empereur will very soon have 
no Admirals left;—for alt that will fight, 
ycu shoot; and all that will not fight, he 
shoots. 


The Works of Confucius; containing 
Original Text: witha Translation. Vol. L. 
By J. Marshman. Serampore, printed at 
the Mission Press: 1809. 2to. pp. 725. 
Life of Confucius, xxxix pages. 


TuovuGs mere preponderance of num- 
ber of partizans or votaries be no test of 
truth, and though the adage vor populé 
vox dei, must bo received with many ex~ 
ceptions, yet where we see millions and 
hundreds of millions of men uniting in 
veneration for certain precepts, and pro- 
fessing to regulate their conduct by the 
spirit of certain dogmata, we are naturale 
ly desirous of acquiring some acquaintance 
with their leading principles and general 
tendency. Even those observances which 
obtain among rude and unsettled tribes, 
have their interest ; and they often repay 
with satisfaction the diligence employed 
in tracing them ; but frora a nation high- 
ly policied, of great antiquity, extreme- 
ly ingenious, proud of learning, of esta- 
blished manuers, infinitely more may be 
expected, whil2 infinitely greater interas¢ 
is excited. 

It is indeed, true, that men in general, 
consider as wonderful that of which they 
are ignorant ; and being at liberty to in- 
dulge their imagination concerning it, 
this faculty of the soul, always averse to 
restraint, becomes on such occasions un- 
controulable. In vain does judgement 
check its efforts ; in vain does cool_and 
sober reason refute much, and challenge 
more. Conviction is refused till entorced 
by better acquaintance ; and the delusion 
vanishes only before the effectual progress 
of knowledge. Some years ago the 
Chinese were described as the most won- 
derful people on the face of the earth ; 
superior beyond expression to all others, 
in their principles, in their practices, in 
their sense of duty, in their inviolable 
attention to morals, in their correct self- 
government, in their unremitted bene- 
volence :—and what not?) Whether true 
or false these commendations excited great 
desire for some insight into the operative 
causes of such distinguished excellence ; 
the report of the fruit induced wishes for 
1 knowledge of the tree; and why not 
‘ransplant the root of which the bene- 
ficent properties were demonstrated, by 
the best of all vouchers, experience ? 
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Those wishes are about to be gratified 
though slowly. Within a few years, our 
countrymen have studied the manners, 
the language,.and the principles of this 
people ; and in consequence the charm 
which ignorant perverseness had thrown 
around them is broken ; and if not dis- 
sipated altogetner, it no ionger perplexes 
the minds of the judicious, 

Sir G. Staunton’s translation of the 
Ta Sing Leu Lee, or Chinese code of 
laws,* announced the prevalence of vice, 
by the statutes enacted to suppress it: it 
detected in the hearts of the Chinese, dis- 
positions which marked their subjection 
-to the moral as well as natural ‘ evils 
that flesh is heir to.” The precepis of 
the great philosopher Confucius, the an- 
tient and leading sage of their country, 
were indeed mentioned with respect by 
the better classes, but their influence was 
very limited; they were readily quoted 
as what ought to be obeyed; but the 
fashion of the time set strongly another 
way. 

By the labours of Mr. Marshman, we 
are now enabled to form our own esti- 
mite on the natare and power of the 
_ morals of Confucius. The Chinese sage 


appears to advautage as a reformer of the 
corrupt manners of a profligate world, 
His example avd his dictates lose po- 
thing by comparison with those of the 


most famous western moralists. His ob- 
ject was undoudtedly, to cultivate and 
strengthen the gentler affections of human 
nature; and to regulate if he could not 
suppress, the angry, the haughty, and 
the wayward passions. From the life of 
Confucius prefixed to this volume, it is 
easy to see, that his lot was chequered 
with good and evil; that his virtue was 
put to severe tests, by suffering and oppo- 
sition ; 

* The wor!d was not his frien ', nor the world’s 

law.” 


Confucius was born in Chhong-peag 
a town in the district of Chhou, of which 
his father was mandarin, in the reign of 
Ling wong, about 551 years before the 

Suristiaa He was studious from 
his youth. In early life he was reduced 
to great straits: but was afterwards ap- 
pointed to superintend the distribution of 
grain. About the age of thirty-five le 


Compare Panorams, Vol. X. p. 24, &e. 
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was obliged to quit his country, by an ins 
surrection ; and was absent more than 
seven years. On his return, he resided 
ai home,, till his fifty seventh “year, 
having triumphed over opposition, and 
gradually risen by his acknowledged wise 
dom and virtue, to the head of affairs, 
About this time, however, the haughtiness 
of his rivals became unbearable, aud he 
retired to obscurity. He spent his leisure, 
incorrecting and arranging valuable books, 
and in teaching discip!es, who now flocked 
around him. He was in time appointed 
mandarin of a small district, and the re« 
formation of manuers he effected was vi- 
sible among the people in all parts near 
him. He was even happy enough to 
restore peace between two nitions at war; 
and this so greatly recommended him to 
the emperor of Loo, Tung Koong, that 
he appointed him his prime minister; an 
office which he discharged with such 
marked discretion. that the whole country 
wore the face of prosperity and happiness. 
Vexed at this greatness, the true greats 
ness of a country! their former enemy, 
collecting a number of dancing girls, 
skilled in the arts of allurement, sent 
them into the country of Loo; where 
their spells proved but too powerful ; and 
finding protectors at Court, (the old op- 
ponents of the sage), riot and excess sup- 
planted merit and wisdom; insomuch, 
that Confucius finding all attempts to stem 
the torrent of vice, unavailing, retired 
into the neighbouring provinces of China, 
where he wandered nearly twelve years, 
exposed to poverty and insult, and often 
in the most imminent danger of his life. 
He was even (though by mistake of his 
person) imprisoned. Wherever he went 
he found the mandarins his enemies. At 
length, death having removed the most 
turbulent of then, be again returned to his 
own country, where he confined himself 
to study, and died in his seventy- 
third year. He was buried in his own 
province, near the river. His disciples 
mourned for him three years. There is 
now a small town adjacent to his tomb. 
He had ason who died before him ; buat 
his grandson survived him. 

From this slight outline we infer with 
certainty, that Confucius was a wise man, 
completed by study of the labours of the 
wise, who had preceded him. He was 
not an institutor of learning or of piety, 
but a reviver of them. He was less oti 
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ginal than learned: he supported what 
he found excellent rather than devised 
novelty. Though considered as the great 
master of a sect, including at this time 
the mandarins and superior personages of 
the empire, yet he seems to have assamed 
no such character, himself, but to have 
been content with the office of transmit- 
ing the wisdom of former ages, purified 
with his utmost ability, to those whom 
he instructed. His works consist greatly 
of notes, or additional observations, at- 
tached to originals which he found extant. 
They treat on the necessity of virtue, on 
the command of the passions, on the du- 
ties of life ; practical morality. Some of 
them are addressed to rulers; others to 
the people. 

The volume before us, is intitled, 
« Conversations ;” and it consists partly 
of opinions delivered in conversation, 
partly of detached maxims. It is said to 


have been compiled by two of the sage’s 
disciples, and therefore may be considered 
as in some degree reco/lections, and at the 
same time sedections from the sentiments 
of their master. 

This work is divided into five books. 
The first treats chiefly on the root of virtue, 


in filial piety and fraternal affection: the 
second, of virtue as expressed in propriety 
of conduct and manners: the third, on the 
nicer distinctions of perfect virtue, as se- 
parable from certain eminent qualities ; of 
which persons well known to the speakers 
Were instances: the fourth book treats 
principally on the sage’s personal humility, 
diligence, and probity. ‘The fifth com- 
pletes the picture of the sage ; by descri- 
bing kis manners in public, and in private. 
The learned translator takes occasion to 
add a few words on the general chronolo- 
gy of the Chinese, which he states as 
clashing, in little or nothing, with that of 
scripture ; even when all the antiquity 
claimed by writers of authority, is grant- 
ed, The earliest emperor alluded to by 
Confucius, is Grex, whose time falls by 
calculation about 400 years after the 
flood ; and may be esteemed synchronous 
with the patriarch Abraham. Chinese 
history, however, mentions three prede- 
essors of Gneu ; to whom the 400 years 
previous to the era of Abraham may be 
allotted. Confucius himself, may be 
placed about the time of Socrates in 
Greece, That his work should have been 
the subject of commentary and annota- 


tion, is very natural, The most familiar, 
as well as most respected of these eluci- 
dations, and what usually accompanies 
the text, Mr. M. has translated and sub- 
joined. It explains many particulars 
which otherwise might have continued 
obscure; and it gives an easy paraphrase on 
the whole, article by article. None can 
aspire to honours in China, who is not 
well versed in the works of Confucius. 
It will be admitted, that the maxims they 
inculcate are extremely proper to be fixed 
in the minds of youth; and Mr. M. is 
inclined to think that from the stability 
these books have acquired, and the uni- 
versality of their study in the empire, 
may be deduced much of the stability of 
the empire itself ; together with the iden- 
tity of principle, feeling, and public mo- 
rals, which prevails throughout the pro- 
vinces of this widely extended dominion. 
No greater testimony to the merit of a 
system, can be borne, than conformity to 
its establishments by those who have in- 
vaded and conquered a country. Cons 
querors are usually more alive to their 
own power, than to the policy of those 
whom they have subdued. They expect 
submission ; instruction they do not 
expect: they usually hold the sword 
in the highest degree of veneration ; 
scarcely indeed do they treat learning 
with decency, and rarely with respect. 
China, nevertheless, exhibits an instance 
of the prevalence of letters over arm’, 
of the submission of conquerors to t e 
institutions of the conquered; and f 
conformity to national usages, found exe 
tensively established, and preserved bee 
cause ancient, advantageous, and suitable, 
{tis not conformity to the precepts cf 
Confucius that renders the Chinese tle 
greatest regues and tricksters in the worla : 
no maxim originating from him recon - 
mends avidity for unjawiul gain, abuse . f 
power, personal or official, prevarication, 
or partiality. Heexpressly condemns ti e 
pride of place ; anger, venaliiy, morose 
ness, caprice, with the long train of vices 
which follow in their suite:—but, how 
contrary to the maxims of the master 
are the habits of his svz-disant disciples ! 
Confucius is mentioned throughout this 
work under the modest appellation of 
Chee, a son, a title now almost res- 
tricted to himself, from general venecras 
tion. His name is composed of three parts, 
Koong-fou-chee: the second importing a 
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sage, or man of learning. As a_speci- 
men of this sage’s maxims, and Mr. M.'s 
translation, we quote the following. 


1 3 135 4 
Chee-kvong says, can it be, that the poor 


7 8 10 
shall not be adulatory and the rich not 
12 14 15 
haughty? Chee says, it can. May not the 
20 ( 22 ) 23 25 
poor possess contentment, and the rich true 

6 


politeness? 
COMMENT. 

Chim, means flattery ; khee is boasting. 
The common people being sunk in poverty 
amidst the rich, neither aon knew how to 
demean themselves. Hence these two disor- 
ders. Without servility, without hangh- 
tiness:"’ i. e. that they may know how to 
conduct themselves aright. Though neither 
the rich nor the poor may seem able to divest 
themselves of their respective vices, yet Con- 
fucius says, itcan be done. If a man have 
contentment reigning within, he forgets his 
poverty. Right reason also, or true polite- 
ness, will create cheerfulness and humility : 
happiness springs from right reason, and ren- 
ders the rich man uncouscious of his superi- 
ority. Chee-koong was rich ; he had former- 
ly been poor, and afterwards became rich ; 
and always labored to govera himself aright. 
He therefore asked re-pecting this, and the 

hilosopher answered him in this manner, to 
inform him what he was able to do, and en- 
courage him to that which he had not yet 
attained. 


Such is the text and comment: the 
figures over the words of the text refer to 
the original characters, the pronounciation 
of which is annexed to them: by this 
means the whole work becomes one con- 
tinued lesson for students in the Chinese 
language. Mr. Marshman has added re- 
marks on the characters: e. gr. 


4. Phun, poor, one who has no substance 
of any kind. The key is pz, a pearl, which 
is placed below ; the upper part is fun, to 
separate. 

Oar readers will not greatly misapply 
their ingenuity, if they explain this com- 
bination as importing, that the man who 
is deprived of, or separated from his valu- 
ables, pearls, is reduced to poverty. 


Coutrasted with this is the rich man : 


8. Hoo, possessing substance. The key 
of this character is min, a root or cover, 
which is placed above ; the other parts are 
yut, oue; hou, amouth; and éen, a field. 
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Riches then, consisted, if this character 
may be believed, in agricultural produc- 
tions; sufficient food for the mouth ; 
witi a dwelling or house well roofed, in 
which the owner might find security and 
enjoyment. 

We shall have a more convenient oppor- 
tunity than the present, to offer a few 
thoughts on the principles of the Chinese 
language, or rather the character of that 
language, as illustrated by Mr. M. inan 
introductory portion of this volume: we 
therefore restrict ourselves to such obser- 
vations as arise from the nature of the 
characters employed in stating this particu- 
lar precept. 


It might be thought that visible signs 
might easily depict poverty, and riches, 
which are visible properties: but how can 
adulation and haughtiness, properties of 
the mind, be denoted by characters ? This 
text affords us some insight into that also, 

7. Chim, to flatter, to be servile. The 
key, which is gnin, a word, is oa the left; 
that on the right is hum, a bridge. 

11. Akeu, lofty, haughty, proud. The 
key of this, xe is placed on the left, is 
ma, a horse; that on the right is keu, high. 


A word which answers the purpose of 
a narrow bridge to get over a difficulty, 
not unaptly expresses the convenient 
language of one who wishes his patron to 
believe that he occupies the whole breadth 
of the way:—while, ‘* the man who 
rides on the high horse,"’ is no irrelevant 
description of a haughty personage. It is 
probable, that originally, most of the 
characters were equally symbolical; but 
all their combinations cannot now be 
traced. 

To return ;—we shall add a few other 
remarks of the sage, which may convey 
some notion of his doctrines, and manner 
of instructing. 


Chee says, Hear much to dissipate doubt; 
take heed that in the abundance of your 
words there be nothing amiss; see much to 
get rid of miserable ignorance; take heed to 
your conduct that there be no cause for re- 
pentance. Your conversation being faulticss, 
and your conduct without any thing of which 
you ought to repeni—a princely revenue ia 
contained therein. 

Chee says of Chee Chhin, He possesses the 
four characteristics of an honourable man. In 
his walk he discovers kindness and benignity ; 
in transaciing business with superiors, he ma- 
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nifests reverence; in assisting the distressed, 
mercy ; in governing the people, goodness. 

«* That is,” says the Comment, in ex- 
plaining the word govdness, “ he acted 
so wisely and uprightly, that both high 
and low enjoyed an equal degree of pro- 
teciion: the fields were cultivated, the 
villages inhabited, and every man enjoyed 
his own property in security.” This was 
goodness in a ruler; but the sage could 
well distinguish true from false goodness 
in those who affected this disposition. 


Chee says, Who calls Mee-sung-kou a 
good man? <A certain person begged some 
vinegar; he begged some of his neighbour 
and gave (to him). 

COMMENT. 

The paternal name of this man was Mee- 
sung, and his proper name was Kou: he 
was a mandarin of the Loo country, whom 
men in general extolled. When a man of 
Loo came to ask him for a little vinegar, he, 
to preserve his own, went to his neighbour's 
house to obtain a little for him. The sage 
made this observation, smiling at the indi- 
rect manner in which he gratified the man: 
“ To give a needy person at the expence of 
another, is by no means generous.” Chunge 
chee says, Mce-sung-kou's fault, though 
small, was enough to destroy the fame of his 
generosity. 

Defective, or incomplete virtue, not 
unlike in principle to that for which Mee- 
sung-kouw is ‘* damned to everlasting fame” 
by the observation of Confucius, though 
different; by being more general in its 
nature, is expressed by the philosopher 
under a different metaphor. 


Chee soys, In forming a mountain, were 
I to stop when one basket of earth is lacking, 
T actually stop C e. says Mr. M. render my 
labour aboitive}]; and in the same manner, 
were I to add to the level ground though but 
one basket of earth daily, I really go forward, 

** Thus any one,” says the Comment, 
“ by continued efforts, may, from the 
smallest beginnings, become complete in 
virtue and knowledge. But if a man, 
in the midst of the path of virtue, sud- 
denly stops, he loses all the fruit of his 
former exertions.” 

Chee says of Gnan-in, by way of admira- 
tion, I saw him continually advance, but I 
never saw him stop (in the path of know- 
ledge). 

Gnan-in was dead when Confucius paid 
this compliment to his steadiness : he was 
no doubt the same pupil who is mention- 
¢d in another article, in which his mo- 
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desty does him no less honour than his 
perseverance in virtuous exertions. 

Gnap-in and Qui-loo one day ministering 
to Chee, he said, why do not each of you 
mention his particular desire ? 

Chee-loo says, I wish for a carriage and 
horses; robes, light and beautiful; then 
lending them toa friend, if he spoil them I 
would not be angry. 

Gnan-in says, My desire is, neither to 
— my virtues, nor to boast of my las 

Ours. 

Chee-loo says, I wish to hear Chee’s de- 
sire. Chee says, (it is) that the aged be 
placed in a state of ease ; that friends be faith- 
ful to each other; and orphans be nourished. 


The Comment observes, that the “ vir- 
tue of the sage was extensive as the world 
itself. It flowed out toward every one, 
and that in the most easy and unaffected 
manner: such was the disposition of the 
sage.” 


We have not met with much in this 
volume, from which to infer the senti- 
ments of Confucius on the object of wor- 
ship; but his doctrine on the mode, or 
rather spirit of worship, deserves un 
qualified praise: from the duplication 
of the precept, we infer the energy of 
his manner ; not excluding, at the same 
time, his painful recoliection of the diffie 
culty he had found by experience, in ful- 
filling this duty. 

Worship as though the Deity were (pre- 
sent) ; worshipthe Deity, as though He were 
present. 


Chee says, If my mind be not engaged in 
worship, it is as though I worshipped not. 


The character which here expresses 
the Deity, deserves our first attention. It 
is Sun. ‘The key is see, soul, spirit ; 
to perceive, &c. which is placed on the 
left. That on the right is sun, venerable, 
weighty, bright, clear; also, free, un- 
controlled.” But, as if the venerable, 
clear, uncontrouled spirit, or perceiver of 
all things, were not sufficiently expres- 
sive of the character of deity, ‘* Among 
other explications of this character,” 
says Mr. M. ‘ the dictionary has 
this: ‘* He whom the sages eannot 
comprehend.” incomprehensible ! 
Their acceptation of this negative appel- 
lation, with its inferences, places the 
learning of the Chinese sages in the most 
favourable point of view. Such are the 
terms ; now for the Comment. 
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Chung-see says, Worship was at first pa- 
ternal. To worship the Supreme Being, is 
to worship him wiTHouT, 2. ¢. every where, 
not io the temple merely, ‘The first and 
chief thing in worship, is, that it be witn 
filial veneration: worship the deity with 
reverential fear. The sage says, 1, the un- 
worthy one, say this. The disciples remem- 
bered the sage’s perfect idea of worship. 

The sage describes how a man ought to 
actin worship, Some have hindsances and 
cannot be present ; and therefore send others 
instead of themselves. But they cannot thus 
perform real worship: for although one 
worship in his own person and his heart be 
absent, it is the same as though he did not 
worship. 

So it appears that the refinement of 
worship by representative is known in 
China! is practised in China! but it is 
not approved there :—-are there no Chris- 
tians whom this censure, the language of 
a heathen, might put to the blush? 
Especially as the sage was ridiculed for 
his precise notions, his primness and pu- 
ritanism. ‘ Wong-suen-ka, enquiring, 
said, devote your attention to the ou.* 
Your obsequiously regarding the chhou, 
what is it ?"—* Chee replies, 1 do not 
thus. Offending against heaven, there 
is no supplication that (can be accep!- 
able).” Such were the doctrines of Con- 
fueins ; and euch are the explanations of 
them preserved by his disciples, and pre- 
valent among them. 

Let us not suppose, however, that 
the mode of commiunicating ideas by sym- 
bolical characters is free from ambiguity. 
the commentator, though traly learned 
and ingenious, has sometimes, a3 we con- 
jecture, missed the intention of his master. 
The following may be adduced as instances. 

Chee says, Chong-mun-choug, placing a 
wricise in his house, has pourtrayed a moun 
tain scene on the roof, and aguatic plants on 
the beams: Whas is the value of bis know- 
ledge ? 

This man, observes the comment, placed 
a large tortoise in bis house, and pout way- 

* Cu cenotes the corners of the Pagoda, 
where the Chinese present fowls, pigs, geese, 
&e. ready dressed, to the soanls of their 
ancestors, after presenting them before the 
deity. ‘Lie Chow means the utensils used 
ja commen to contain fire fur cooking, &e. 
to which a kind of worship is also paid, at 
certain perids. To worship either the ou, 
er the «feu, isistead of heavea, the sapreme 
intelligence, is acting against conscience and 


teacon ; i. sinfully. 
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ed a rural scene around, for the sake of 
gratifying it.—Irt then proceeds to say, that 
by this tortoise the vain knowledge of pre- 
dicting future events was attempted. We 
rather understand it, as importing. that 
however grateful a real scene of cool ree 
treat might have been to a tortoise, yeta 
paintedscene was nugatory ; such aresome 
kinds of knowledge, apparently pleasing, 
but really unserviceable to any good pur- 
pose. 


Chee says, In discharging the bow, strike 
not through the target. The strength of ail 
is not equal. ‘This is the ancient way. 

The comment says, in explanation, 

By this figure Koong-chee illustrates the nae 
ture of (Ly) reason or propriety When 
they use the bow, they hang up a piece of 
leather, as a target, for the sake of trying 
their skill in the exercise. Formerly they 
did this to discover the skill of a man, 
whether he could strike the leather or target 
in the middle, without driving the arrow 
through. This evinced both a man’s strength, 
and his skill in commanding it 

Mr. Marshman, not satisfied with this 
explanation, adds in a note, ‘* the idea of 
the sage in this passage, seems to be, that 
of exhorting men to observe the golden 
mean; and to be careful lest their virtues 
should lose (heir nature, by being carried 
beyond due bounds.” ‘To us, the simile 
seems to refer toreproof. When a man 
is smarling under misfortunes, the conse- 
quences of his errors, admonish him; but 
not with excessive severity : do pot break 
his heart. Strike the right cause of his 
griefs asaccurately a3 possible ; but do not 
pierce him through with violent reproaches, 

Not a few of the sayings of the sage 
will remind the reader of those of the 
Wise man of the Hebrews: we can find 
room only for the following. 

Chee says, Knowledge produces pleasure 
clear as water : Complete Viriue pose 
happiness solid asa mountain; Knowledge 
pervades all things: Virtue is tranquil and 
happs ; Knowledge is delight: Virtue is 
long life. 

The Knowledge of this passage, seems 
to be related to Wisdom, of which, says 
Solomon, “ her ways are pleasantness; 
her paths are peace. Length of days is 
in her right havd; in her left hand are 

iches and honours.” 

Chee being apon a river, says, In this mane 
ner does the river perpetually flow ; it stsjs 
not day or night. ; 
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COMMENT. 

This sentence represents the continual 
changes which occur in ie natural course of 
things; they pass away and return again in 
constant succession ; not a moment inter: 
venes between the past and the preceding. 


For a similar sentiment compare the 
language of the Preacher, Eccles. 1. 7. 


From these specimens our readers will 
perceive the obugations under which Mr. 
Marshman has Jaid our literature, by this 
very acceptable addition to its stores, It 
may be true, that we had at hand reposi- 
tories more directly applicable to the state 
of morals, and science among us. But after 
the numerous fictitious compilations pur- 
porting to be the work of Asiatics, Chi- 
nese, &c. which late years have witnessed, 
we feel a gratification in being able at 
jength to warrant the possession of a ge- 
nuine performance. We willingly treat 
the venerable instructor with respect. 
The dignity of his character is not lost 
upon us. Though some few of his apo- 
thegms, may be questionable, yet we 
deem severe scrutiny misplaced, That he 
exerted all his powers to attain perfection 
isevident. That he seems to solicit no 
assistauce to human weakness from the 
divine source of all perfection; nor to 
deprecate punishment of any kind for his 
failings, 

Those lesser faults half converts to the right, 


0. for his transgressions, may be an ap- 
pearance only; since we cannot judge 
with precision froin this single specimen 
ot his works, what his sentiments, or prac- 
tice might be on other occasions. 

We shall be happy to receive from the 
worthy and learned translator the conti+ 
nuation of his labours on the works of 
Confucius; and we heartily wish him 
healtb, opportunity and sapport equal to 
his undertaking. In the mean while we 
ivust that there are thousands of our coun- 
tiymen who unknown to themselves, pot 
ouly emulate bat excel the virtue of Con- 
iucias: nevertheless, if his precepts excite 
a kindved cagulation in any, let them foster 
it; Jet thena take occasion from his ex- 
apie, and reduce their conviction to 
Piactce ; tor to say truth, among all his 
miaxins there is none move self-evident 
than that, with which we close our re- 
port oa this elaborate volume, 


To behold Viitee without imitation is of no value. 
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Letters; elegant, interesting, and evan- 
gelical; illustrative of the Author's amiable 
Character, &c. By James Hervey, A.M. 
8vo. pp. 360. Rivington, London, 1811. 


Tug piety of Mr. Hervey, we pre- 
sume, has never been questioned. With 
piety he was desirous of combining the 
manners and deportment of a gentleman. 
He never hazarded the bold pretensions, 
or the zeaious transports, of Wesley or 
Whitfield ; and dying in somewhat early 
life, an idea of gentleness is attached to 
his character, greatly to its advantage, 
If any proof were wanting of the readi- 
ness with which he seized every oppor- 
tunity of doing good, these letters would 
furnish it. They area part of his corres- 
pondence with inimate friends, conti- 
nued during several years; and they shew 
that his thoughts and sentiments were 
always attentive to the religious interests 
of those to whom he wrote. That he 
must have been an terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Paul Orchard, Esq. (the 
father of the gentleman to whom this 
volume is dedicated) appears from an 
instrument drawn up, in which they bind 
themselves to watch over each other for 
good, and to take no offence at well- 
intended reproof. 


As the giving and taking reproof, on 
pure principles, and in a spirit of sim- 
plicity, is one of the highest attainments 
in Christianity, one of the most arduous 
undertakings, and one the most uncom- 
men, even among intimate friends, we 
have distinguished this paper, and present 
it to our readers, with sentiments of high 
respect for the pious friendship of the par- 
ties to it. Weshould like to know to 
what extent the fulfilment of this engage- 
ment was realiy persevered in. Was there 
more in it than meets the ear ? 


We the under-written, whom God's 
vidence has wonderfully brought acquainted 
with each other for porposes, no doubt, of 
piety and everlasting salvation, sensible how 
blind and corrupt our nature is, how forward 
to fall into errors and iniquities, but how 
backward to discern or amend them ; knowing 
also the great advantages of kind and affec- 
tionate, but at the same time, sincere and 
impartial reproof and admonitiou ; DO OBLIGE 
OURSELVES to watch over each con- 
duct, conveisation, anu (tempers ; and when- 
ever we perceive any thing amiss therein; any 
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duty that is ill done, or not done so well as 
it ought ; any thing omitted which might be 
for our spiritual good, or practised, which will 
tend to our spiritual hurt; in fine, any thing 

actised or neglected, which we shall wish to 
five been o.herwise in a dying hour ; all this 
we will watch to observe, never fail to re- 
prove, and earnestly endeavour to correct in 
each other ; that so we may have nothing to 
upbraid one another with, when we meet in 
our eternal state. We RESOLVE to do all 
this with the utmost plainness, and all honest 
sveedom ; and provided it he done with ten- 
demess, with apparent good-will, and in pri- 
vate, we wil! esteem it as the greatest kind- 
ness we can shew, the truest instance of sin- 
cere friendship that we can exercise, and the 
only way of answering the gracious ends of 
Almighty Wisdom in bringing us together, 
In witness and confirmation of which reso- 
lution we here subscribe our names. 

— O-—. 
James Hervey. 

November 28, 1738. 

Such a contract would not be safe with 
every friend; nor with every Christian 
friend. The fickleness of some disposi- 
tions, the moroseness of some tempers, 
the narrowness of some minds, with the 
inaccurate judgment of A, and the heed- 
less vivacity of B, would render such 
a covenant, a mere yoke of bondage: it 
would soon be snapped. Mr. H. and his 
friend might be safe: for to do justice to 
our divine, he seems to have been willing 
to make ample allowances for times and 
circumstances. He kvew the importance 
of endeavouring to preserve terms with 
all ;—with persons, though not with pro- 
faneness ;—with vivacity, though not with 
vice. It is evident, to a demonstration, 
that those who stand completely aloof 
from the gay and the giddy, cannot hope 
to make any impression on them: yet to 


abandon their company is to abandon all 


chances of effecting their sedateness, and of 
leading them from no thinking to right 
thinking. We should not only cultivate 
the affections of those who can bear re- 
proof, and frankly stipulate for their un- 
suspended kindness; but also the good 
graces of those who may now think ad- 
monition idle, if addressed to them; al- 
though not obdurate, nor determined a- 
gainst the fruit of it at a future time. No 
reason can be assigned why the more ele- 
gant portions of society shouid be abandon- 
ed to the full scope of their passions, to 
the unrestrained course of their headlong 
propensities, He who prevents such evil 
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is well employed. To check misconduct 
‘ere matured in misery among such persons, 
by gentle means, by innocent acquiess 
cence, by amiable manners, and oppor- 
tune insinuations of better things, is sure~ 
ly more promising when reformation is in 
question, than a solemn stolidity abhorrent 
from sin, it is true, but equally abhorent 
from piety. He was a wise surgeon who, 
when his patient fainted at the sight of a 
lancet, concealed his instrument in a 
sponge. Let us hear the opinion of Mr, 
Hervey on this, in a letter of advice toa 
clergyman. 


Hardingstone, June 12, 1736. 


If you are going to Bath, [ suppose you 
are going to a place as much addicted to pleas 
sure as the Athenians were to curiosity. By 
the reports I have heard, the generality of 
people spend their time ia pothiag else, but 
in contriving some new, or enjoying some 
old gratifications. Now how must you bes 
have yourself in such a situation? I confess, 
the enquiry is of considerable weight aud moe 
ment, since a great deal of their good, of 
your own improvement, and of the glory of 
God, may depend upon your discreet deporte 
ment, I wish I could advise you aright, and 
shew you the way you should walk in. ButI 
fear 1 am one of those whoun the aposile stiles 
puwmagoutes. And how unfit are the 
short-sighted or blear-eyed to be guides! I 
will pray to God for you; and if you keep 
close to God, never doubt but he will make 
your path plain before your face. He will 
make you as the young man, the son of the 
Bethlehemite ; of whom it is written, * Dae 
*€ vid behaved himself wisely in all bis ways, 
*€ and the Lord was with him.” Neverthee 
less, my opinion, such as it is, I will freel 
give you. I think then, sir, great regard is 
to be had to the genius and temper of the 
city. Since that is light and gay, I would 
accommodate myself to it as much as pussible, 
so itbe consistently with innocence. 1 would 
at all times endeavour to be perfectly cheers 
ful, and obliging and complaisant to the ut- 
most of my power. I would be earnest with 
God to make my countenance shine with a 
smiling serenity ; that there might sit some- 
thing on my cheeks, which should declare 
the peace and joy of my heart. The world 
has strange apprehensions of the Methodists : 
they imagine them to be so many walking 
mopes ; more like the ghost in a play, than 
sociable creatures. To obviate this sad pre- 
judice, be always sprightly and agreeable: 
if a pretty turn of wit, or a diverting story 
offers itself to your mind, do not scruple to 
entertain the company therewith, Who 
knows whether such winning and engaging 
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arts may not be the pictures of silver, in 

which religions conversation, those ‘* apples 
of gold” are to beset? Every thing that 

borders upon sourness, moroseness, or ill- 

breeding, 1 would cautiously avoid, And 
every thing that may give a beautiful or ami- 
able idea of holiness, I would study to shew 
forth, I see no manner of harm in bowing 
at church, provided it be not in divine ser- 

vice, so as to interrupt our devotions. I 
think Mr. Nelson disapproved of this; but I 
cannot bring myself to believe, that a modest 
and decent respect to our neighbour is dis- 
pleasing to God, but rather acceptable to him. 
Such polite people must be complimented in- 
to a favourable opinion of our person, and 
such sons and daughters of pleasure must be 
enticed and allured to religion. Do therefore 
the former, as far and as frequently as you 
cau, without flattery or injury to truth. Do 
the latter, I mean allure them to religion, on 
every proper occasion. You may endeavour 
this, and perhaps successfally too, by dis- 
playing the excellency of holiness; what de. 
Jight there is in the practice of virtue; how 
vastly superior, in every respect, to all sen- 
sual satisfactions. To this purpose 1 could 
wish that you would compose a sermon upon 
that engaging text; ‘* Her ways are ways of 
** pleasantness, and all her paths are peace,” 
T cannot but think such a subject would be 
very suitable for a Bath audience. However, 
in your common discourse, surely it would 
be highly advisable to dwell much, and ex- 
patiate upon this delightful topic. Bear conti- 
nual witness to our Lord, that he spoke the 
truth, when he said, ‘* My yoke is easy and 
** burden light.” It is not unlikely, when 
they hear amiable God's service is, 
but their souls may have a desire and longing 
to enter into it; especially, if in all your 
talk, as well as iv your ways, you * acknow- 
ledge God,” lifting up your heart for his aid, 
and depending wholly on his blessing for suce 
cess. Ido not mean by what [ have said, 
that you should make all sorts of compli- 
ances; a solicitation to join with your ace 
quaintance in billiards, dice, cards, dancing, 
&c. should be rejected. Another exception 
to what I have said is, in case you should be 
in company with persons openly immodest 
or vicious, these, 1 think, must be as open- 
ly, aud perhaps as sharply corrected. But 
do you not know the times, and methods of 
reproving as well as J, and a good deal bet- 
ter too? 

These letters have been preserved in 
the families, to members of which they 
were addressed,—chiefly to the Orchard 
family at Stoke Abbey ;—-and are now 
edited by Lieut, Col. Isaac Burgess, who 
dates from Falmouth, Feb. 7, 1811. 

Vou, (Lit, Pan. Oct. 1812.) 
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The» English Drama purified: being a 
Specimen of select Plays, in which all the 
Passages that have appeared to the Editor 
to be objectionable in point of Morality, 
are omitted or altered. With Prefaces 
and Notes. By James Plumpire, B. D. 
3 Vols 12mo. Price £1. 7s. Cambridge, 
Printed: Rivingtons, London, 1812. 


Ir is not our intention to discuss in 
this place the question of theatrical moe 
rality. Tospeculate on what might be, 
and indulge a hopeless fancy is easy, but 
useless on a practical subject: The 
opening of a new Theatre under new 


auspices, and in point of property ander 
an arrangement never tried before, in- 
vites the notice of an attempt of no 
commen order, designed to commend a 
superior line of conduct to the stage, and 
to realize that true dignity of the drama, 
of which we have often heard, but 
which we have never been so happy as 
to witness. 


The conduct of the new proprietors 
by their Committee, in advertising for 
the best address to be spoken on open- 
ing the House, with their offer of pre- 
miums, it is understood, implies a course 
of management distinct from what has 
been. ‘That they mean liberally to en- 
courage dramatic writers of merit, is 
inferred with great plausibility; and 
therefore it is of consequence, that be- 
fore the House opens, a work, like the: 
present, should receive whatever advan 
tage a candid consideration may confer. 


That the Drama was in sucha state of 
licentiousness, as to justify the most vio- 
lent asperities of Collier, though’denied 
by his contemporaries is now acknow- 
ledged by the most determinéd parti- 
zans of this species of amusement. 
That it is somewhat reformed, is insists 
ed by its advocates; and that it should 
be altogether reformed, is the sentiment 
of its friends. The possibility of this is, 
in fact, the question at issue between its 
adversaries, and its supporters. “ It is 
incorrigible,” says one party: ‘* It may 
be corrected,” says the other party. 
«© All remonstrances hitherto have been 
lost on it,” say its enemies: “ No,” 
say its adherents, ‘it has profited by 
xX 
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those intended for its entire and absolute 
destruction.” 


Will Mr, Plumptre effect by mild rea- 
soning, that which Collier failed of ef- 
tecting by velhemence? This remains 
to be seen. Our pages bear repeated 
witness to the exertions ef authority 
employed by local municipalities, and 
by government, itself, to check the in- 
solence, and to moderate the profane- 
ness of players: and it has always been 
understood, that such insolence and pro- 
faneness were inherent in the profession, 
It may be true, and if doubrless is true, 
in an important sense, that “ the age 
makcs the theatre,” If the prevailing 
manners be dissolute, the stage with its 
representations will be dissolute also: if 
a sense of decorum be expressed by the 
popular voice, the stage will not dare to 
act, in open violation of that expression. 
This follows, on the supposition that 
the Drama oleys the public mind; for 
to imagine, that the Drama, a public at- 
traction, opposes the public mind, and ex- 
erts itself to counteract that contrary 
to its own interest, and in defiance 


of the power of its visitors, is to admit 
an effect without a cause, or rather to 
assign an effect contrary to an acknow- 


ledged cause. 

Much unnecessary confusion has been 
introduced into the question of Drama- 
tic uses and abuses. To diminish 
the ambiguities which perplex it, this 
enquiry should be stated in the simplest 
terms, by asking, what it is expected 
the Drama should be able to reform? 
Can it supply defects inherent in hu- 
man nature ?—Certainly not. Can it 
banish the moral depravity of the heart, 
and substitute pure principles, em- 
bodied in pure practices? It possesses 
no such power, It converts no Demon 
into a man; no man into an Angel, It 
restores no fullen spirit to righteousness. 
To propose such questions as imply an 
efficacy in renewing the mind, is treat- 
ing the Dramaignominiously. The vices 
consequent on a certain state of society, 
the effects of habits, bad in themselves, 
bad in regard to the individual as the 
subject of them, or bad in reference te 
general propriety, these conspicuous and 
evident dlemishes, orm a certain sense im- 
noralities, it may check by exposure, by 
shewing the crime with its consequences, 
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as commonly found in life; and here 
ends the moral suasiow of the Drama. 
‘To look farther, is seeking for what we 
have noright to expect: reformation of 
manners, not renovation of mind, isthe 
utmost to be hoped for by the most sane 
guine. ‘The best frends of the Drama 


anxiously desire that this were always 


kept in view: while its bitterest ene- 
mies would be deprived of half the op- 
portunities of which a avail them- 
selves to impugn and condemn it, were 
the wishes of iis friends predominant. 


Whether it be possible to engraft good 
on theatrical exhibitions, we leave to fu- 
ture proof; but, that all evil be omitted, 
is a stipulation from which no rational 
mind should swerve. This we have in- 
sisted on uniformly ; and on this we 
shall eentinue to insist. We have thought 
it our duty to detect and expose vice,—it 
was not in our power to bestow virtue: 
The worse than puerility, the babyism of 
our National spectacles we have reproved 
by ridicule, times without number. 
Happy should we have been to have met 
with opportunities of applauding sound 
mauly sense, mature reflexion, genuine 
knowledge of life, and real philanthropy ; 
with pain we acknowledge that the num- 
ber of our disappointments, is all but 
equal to the repetions of our researches. 


We have on a former occasicn of alike 
nature complimented Mr. Piumptre as a 
told man.* From the volumes before us, 
we incline to rank kim among the heroes 
of the pen. There are very few writers 
whom the task of purifying theatrical 
pieces, sufficient to fill three volumes, 
would not have appalled; and we firmly 
believe him, when he says, “ they have 
been the result of many a laborious, many 
a thoughtful, and many an anxious hour.” 
They comprise some of our best pieces ; 
and if our best pieces require such labour 
and thought, such anxiety and applica- 
tion,—with what face can the censure cast 
on indifferent or worthless performances 
be repelled ? 

To enable our readers to judge of Mr. 
P.’s principles, we quote a few passages, 
from his general preface. 


Let every author consider, when he sits 
down to any dramatic composition, that he 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. V1. p. 5%. 
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is about that which will have effeets beyond 
the mere bringing a few pounds into his own 
pocket, by interesting an audience and rais- 
Ing a laugh ina theatre, Let him consider, 
that, if it be successful, thousands and thou- 
sands will witness the representation, who 
will take impressions from it, and act from 
those in real life. Let him consider how 
many will read it, editivns will be multiplied ; 
and should it he corrupt in its principles, it 
Will go oa in its work, when itis past recall, 
and even after bis death, when he cannot 
even reaounce tte or atlempt to counteract us 
pernicions tencency ; and that he must one 
day account for his work and the mischief 
done by it, belore im from whom nothing 
is hidden. 


It were wise to assign the first place 
to that consideration, with which our au- | 


thor closes his climax: whea dramatist 
sits down to dra.natic composition, let 
hin realize to his mind and feelings, the 
account he must one day give to Him’ 
from whom no:hing is hidden.” If the | 
fear of God really prevail in bis heart | 
and closet, we have no apprehension | 
of his transgressing the rules Mr. P, 
has prescribed for his conduct, generally. 


may be advantageously inferred teom Mr. | 
P.’s account of the pieces he inas ad- 


{ 

The nature of the present undertak ng | 

mitted. | 


Of the five pieces in the first volume, the 
first is a story of domestic woe of the present | 
age, written in prose, the linguage of nas | 
ture, appealing to the heart, and aiferding a } 
Jesson of great importance in a moral point 
of view. The second is a story of former | 
times, partly formed on the sufferiags of do- | 
mestic life, but with a mixture of the cha- 
racters of noble and roya! distinction. In the 
third, we again descen:!, even a step lower 
than the first, and are interested fer a youth 
seduced from the paths of virtue, and falling 
from sin to sin, ttl an untimely and igno- 
minious death makes him an awfal warning 
to the rising hopes of the nation. In the 
fourth, the maternal and the filial sympa- 
thies are excited for a mother and her son 
meeting after a separation ever since his birth, 
and we have an exhibition of the times of 
chivalry. Io the fifth play, we are interest. 
ed for an accomplished and pious female, 
young and beautiful, leaving, with reluctance, 
at the instigation of others, the pleasures of 
retirement for tif cares of ambition, and full- 
ing a victim to the ill-founded attempt. 


In the Second Volume, through a lighter 
medium, that of Comedy, we are presented, 
in the first play, with the picture of a dissi- 


pated woman in high lif, warm in the pure 
suit of pleasure, but finding dissipation in- 
sufficient for the purpose, and quitting it for 
the sober and solid happiness of domestic life, 
In the same play we have also a proof of the 
folly of a person leaving a situation where he 
may be useful and respectable, for one for 
which he has no talents, and instead of gain 
ing honours and emoluments, suffering more 
tification and disappointment. The second 
play exhibits a delicate picture of virtuous 
love, and gives a truly valuable example of 
that firmness of soul, which can rise superior 
| to the evil customs and opinions of the world, 
| regulaiing its conduct by the law of God. 
| That weak good nature, which defeats its 
own purpose fur want of discretion and firm- 
hess in Cousing its objects aud executing its 
designs, is exposed in the third. The fourth 
‘condemns those libertine principles, which, 
in seeking their own gratification, would 
| plunge others into the deepest misery. The 
fifth shews the imprudence and misery of a 
Clandestine Marriage; and exposes the too- 
frequent practice in hixher of forming 
marriages for interest, or to gratify ambition, 
rather than on the trne foundation of mutual 


affection and virtuous principle. 


The Third Volume presents an assemblage 
of pieces, which, had [I consulted my own 
taste only, I certainly should not have 
brought forward io preference to many trages 


j dies and comedies, compositions of far su- 


perior merit. Butas my object was an at- 
tempt to amend the stage in its present state, 


i and as After-pieces form: a constant part of 


every eveuing’s entertainment, L was willing 
to attempt a few specimens of that species 
also, and which have certainly, [ think, a 
considerable portion of merit, though of an 
inferior degree to the pieces in the former 
volumes, ‘The Comic Opera, pretenda meres 
ly to be considered as a corrected specimen of 
an unnatural species of entertainment. The 
Toy-Shop is a pleasing specimen of polished 
satire. The King and Miller, with its Se- 
quel, is an historical outline filled up by the 
fancy of the dramatist, but containing some 
useful instructions both for the great and for 
the lowly. The same may be said of The 
Blind Beggar. A complete specimen of 
laughable farce containing a useful lesson is 
given us in Sancho; and a very pleasing pics 
ture of rural life appears in the loves of Bele 
ville and Rosina. 


The plays are,—the Gamester, Jane 
Shore, George Barnwell, Douglas, Lady 
Jane Grey,—the Provoked Husband, the 
Conscious Lovers, the Good Natured 
Man, A Word to the Wise, the Clan~ 
destine Marriage,~Lionel and Clarissa, 
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the Toy Shop, the King and Miller of 
Manstiel¢, Sir John Cockle at Court, the 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, Barataria, 
and Rosina. With some of these Mr, P. 
has taken considerable liberties: others 
have less felt the keenness of his critical 
praving knife. His notes on some are 
pamerous, That many consist of texts 
of Scripture has been objected against 
them by one friend of Mr. P. already : 
we coincide in judgment with that friend. 
We conceive also, that Mr. P. being in 

finitely betier acquainted with his Bible, 
than the writer he was elucidating, has 
discovered situiliiudes, where nose was in- 
tended. This may be to his credit asa 
gownsmas ; but not, in our apprehen- 
sion, as a dramatic critic, 


To each of the pliys Mr. P. has pre- 
fixed a preface, containing some account 
of the author, with remarks on the con- 
duct of the drama, on the manners, and 
on the incidents. In the plays founded 
on history he censures severely, those de- 
viations from the truth of facts, and the 
order of events, in which some dramatists 
appear to have delighted, Certainly, the 
omission of well known personages, with 
the introduction .of fictitious ones, (as 
Arthur Maythorn, instead of “ trusty 
Dick Penderell,” inthe Royal Oak), isa 
transgression against history, not to be 
tolerated. We are sirongly of opi- 
nion that it is a slight cast on the public, 
as if they knew so little of the history «f 
their country, that any characters, true or 
false, might be palmed epon them with- 
out detection. 


Mr. P. declsres his intention of per- 
severing in his effoit to reform the stage: 
he propo-es to scnd a copy of this spe- 
cimen of the manner of accomplishing 
that desirable purpose, to all the managers 


-of theatres, metropolitan and provincial. 


He has the satisfaction of knowing that 
some have already adopted his ideas: the 
plays as reformed by him are getting up : 
sone of his emendations had even been 
anticipated by the good sense of the ma- 
nagers. He therefore, already enjoys < 
part of his reward ; and were our voice 
authoritative, he should not only receive 
such reward in continuity, in the progres- 
Sive spread of his principles, but, as we 
eannot eject the preseut stage licenser 
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of new plays, while he conducts himself 
discreetly,* we should propose that Mr. P. 
be appointed revisor of old plays; an 
office precisely suited to his talents. 


But supposing our reverend corrector 
invested with that office and exercising its 
full powers, there stil! remains an evil so 
strongly aitached to the theatre, that all 
his endeavours would be augatory, till that 
were removed, On this matter we beg 
leave to repeat our former observations, 
‘« It were well that in the new theatres a 
new system of dramatic composition, a 
new system of theatrical representation, 
and a new system of management (¢fore 
the curtain could be adopted. Immoral as 
the stage is, what shall we say to the state 
of the doblies ! He must be either a bold 
or an inconsiderate man who will lead his 
wife and his daughters through them, or 
permit his sons to, encounter the swarms 
of prostitutes which infest them.” Mr P. 
has purified plays: can he purify the Play- 
house? Has he any plan for this purpose? 
Has any idea occurred to his mind, or 
can he furnish a hint by what -means, 
to effect it? We should receive such a 
communication with pleasure. For to 
say truth, till this mischief be suppressed 
we can neither wonder nor regret that 
the liberal and judicious part of the pub- 
‘ic, should abandon this amusement and 
prefer others, not bought at so dear a 
rate, though possibly mach more expen- 
sive. In vain, may Mr. Sheridan, or 
any other manager, intreat the candid 
opinion of the superior classes to guide 
and protect his theatre: for, who 
would submit to the laborious degrada- 
tion of forcing a way through a crowd 
of to behold what the stage of 
the present day prepares for the rational 
entertainment of the Public? 

A few passages still need revision, in 
these plays: we can by no means admit, 
in the case of a Gamester, the sentimenf, 
What Heaven permits, perhaps, it may 
ordain.” And we would have such an 
edition free even from verbal errors : 


You toil and travel for your own perdition, 


to travel is to journey ; 40 fravail is to 
labour: Lany Jane Grey did not journey 
for her own perdition. 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 908. 
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Treatise on the acknowledged Superiority 
of the French over the Eaglish Officer in 
the Field. Extract trom an inteaded Pub- 
lication, called Campaigning made Easy, 
recommended to Officers going to Spain 
and Portugal. FPorewell Letter to the 
Officers of the Welch Fusiliers, and an 
Essay on tappiness. London, for the Au- 
thor, Sold by Egerton. 

Aut these suljects has the veteran 
Paymaster Bromley, of the Royal Welch 
Fusileers discussed, adding occasional 
memoirs of his own life, also, in the short, 
cumpuss of 24 ociavo pages, A wel! 
practised book maker would bave made 
at leasi four volumes of them, We can- 
not possibly complain of any trial of our 
patience m reading these tracts: they 
might, nevertheless been shorter 
sil, To enable British officers to equal 
the French, he advises them to study 
their profession; to seck general know- 
ledge, and to rise from the iness-table for 
this purpose in good time. To make 
campaigning easy, he advises the young 
oflicer to take money with him, 200 dol- 
lars, at least; and failing in that, to 
draw no money in advance while in Eng- 
land; but to use that privilege at Lis- 
bon, This snpposes that he ts ordered 
to the Peninsula;—but how to make 
campaigning easy elsewhere? Tacse 
counsels hi »wever, are good; they are 
the result of observation, They coms 
cide with our own opinion, given long 
ago. Onur fero isan honestman, He 
conch udes his two-page ** Essay ou Hap- 
piuess,” by observing thai, 


Tu this world, happiness to man is a stran- | 


ger, he must consequently endeavour to ob- 
tain it ia the next by walking in ihe paths of 
virtue and gailliness, taking, as his only and 
true guide, “the Holy Seripinres, as in thea 
he wall fiad comfort, in ail nis afflictions and 
udver-ity. 

Our author recommends young offi- 
cers to maintain a police and affable 
demeanor to all the inhabitants of ihe 


Peninsu'a on whim they may be quar | 


tered,” —observinz, very justiy, that the it 

sullerings from the enemy inay not ai 

them to offer such hospital: uy as ihey 
were formerly in the habi t of shewing 


or may now really incline to shew, to | 


their British guesis.—He also, slyly re- 
commends a new ‘ Vocabulary of the 
Portugueze and Spanish Language,’’— 


that he is compiling tor their use: con- 
taining other usefal infurmation.” Of 
this i: formation, we presu: he gives 
usa specimen in a note, ia which he says, 


The Editor will be able to publish a map 
of Spain and Portugal, more correct than 
those generally used, being taken from recent 
surveys. ‘There is an excellent chart ef Spain 
and Portugal in the p ssession of Capt. Mors 
riset, ol the 48th regiment, in this coustry, 
found in the pocket of a French General kil- 
led at the battle of Albuera, and, however 
proper and manly the exercise of tox-hunting 
may bein our country, think, if our Qu 
ter master Generals would employ themselves 
in taking a copy of it, in: ead “of breaking 
their bones on tive seat of « re when we are 
deciding the fate of nations, their time would 
be better employed. 1 is truly distressing to 
find our det achments losing their way every 
day for want of proper routs and m: ips lo 
guide them; andif the roads were traced out, 
on a piece of paper, by the Quarter master 
General, it would be very lule trouble ; it 
may be also necessary to observe, that no 
couatry in the world las more cross roads, 
nol one of which has a post or stone to guide 
the traveller. Would it not be desirable for 
our government to recommend this to the 
consideration of the Spaniards and Portus 
guese? surely the expence would be nothing ; 
or if our Quarter master Generals were aue 
thorized to do it, I see no difficulty whatever. 
It isa remarkable fact, that ¢he trhabitants 
Srequently come to the British officers to ene 
quire the roads, vor cau many of them direct 
you three kagues from their own homes, 
and when they do, they are quite indifferent 
whether you lose your way, not having 
themselves ofien experienced this shocking 
inconvenience. ‘Phe Frencty always place a 
hoard, of some other mark, on the cross 
ruads, but we never see luis ia Our service. 


Memoir of Rev. J. T. Van der Kemp, \ate 
Missionary tu South Africa, Price 4s, 
Wiiliams, London ; 

Dra. Van per Kemp was a remarkable 
instance of a mind perverted by the. med 
priaciples of Revolutionary Biance; re- 
stored tothe way y of trath by an awlul pros 
videace. fie was sailio ou the river near 
Deri, on 27,1791, with his wife and 
daughter, when a water spout broke aver 
the boat, which was instantly overet ; 
tuey perished: he escaved by clinging 


oe boat; and afterwards devoied himself 


» missionary labours. He was born in 
died Dec 7, 1811.- A portrait of 
K. is preuxed. 
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Diurnai Readings ; being Lessons for | 
for every Day in the Year ; compiled from 
the most approved Authorities, and calcu- 
lated to combine Entertainment with Ln- 
struction. 12mo0. Pp. 580. Price 6s. Shier- 
wood and Co. London: 1612. 

Tue compiler of this volume has 
shewn laudabie industry in consulting 
writers of respectability, and authority for 
his selections. They comprize much in- 
formation ; and by having recourse to the 
latest modern publications; the mass of 
then is few, as well as amusing. The 
subjects on which they treat, are general; 
and embrace most branches of science ; 
not in any regular order, but at intervals, 
the object of which is variety. He has 
suffered himself to be controuled by the 
length of his extracts, in some places, to 
a disadvantage; and he has not attributed 
every article to its original author. The 
work, nevertheless, is calculated to b- 
useful ; especialy if in anew edition some 
of the articles now divided, should be 
restored to their proper connections; and 
a more complete sy-te:n of references, 
from one to another, and to their originals, 
should be adopted. 


LLL LDL LL LDL 


A New System of English Grammar, with 
Exercises and Questions for Examination, 
&e. By William Angus, A. M. Small 
12mo. Pp. 431, Pvinted forthe Author, 
old by Brash and Reid. Glasgow : 1312. 

Tue number of new Grammars is so 
great, that we should not have distin- 
guished this of Mr. Angus, hal it not 
been marked by a selection of Scotticisms 
or vulgar Anglicisms, &c. that adds great- 
ly to the value of the work. It is aa ad- 
dition, highly proper to form a part of the 
instruction bestowed on a native of Scoi- 

Jand. He would find the use of it, in 

his daily experience, should he ever visit 

the South. At the same time, we readily 
acknowledge, that some of these Scot- 
ticisms possess mach energy of expression ; 
and many of them may boast of greater 
propriety than the answering phrases 
among Englishmen. Some elucidations 
of these, with the causes of the superiority 
of each mode of expression respectively, 
would have been acceptable from Mr. 
Angus’s pen. The general principles of 
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the science, and exercises appear to be ju- 
dicious, sg far as we have inspected them, 
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LITERARY REGISTER, 


| Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 


reyuested to forward lo the Literary Panorama 
Ovfice, post-patd, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hait, or published, for 
tusertion in this department of the work. 
WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr. F. Francis bas in the press, an elementary 

work on geography. 
HISTORY. 

Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
Charles I, with a Continuation to the Restoration 
of Charles II, is printing in an octavo voluine, 
from the original edition, with annotations by an 
eminent literary character. 

LITERATURE. 

We understand the following arrangements 
have been made for lectures at the Suriev Institu- 
tion, in the ensuing season:—Mr. Corerings 
on the Belles Letires, to commence on Pucsday, 
the 3d of November, and to be continued on each 
succeeding Tuesday ;--Mr. Mason Goop on 
the Philosophy of Physics, to commence on Fri- 
day, the 20th of November, to Ce continued on 
each succeeding Friday ;—and Dr Crorcu on 
Music, to commence early in 1813. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

An Essay on the Influence of Tropical Climates, 
particularly that of India, on Europe:n Consti- 
tations: the principal effects and ¢)seases induced 
thereby with the means ct ooviating and 
moving chem. By Joseph Jolinson, Esq. Surgeon 
in the Royal Navy 

In the press, Ourlines of the Anatomy of the 
Human Bolly, in its sount and diseased Srate, by 
Alexander Monro, junior, M."), F.R.S.E. Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, Anatomy, and Surgery, in 
the University of Edinburga, Fellow of the Royal 
Colleze of Physicians, &c. &e. Three volumes 
octavo, This work will be tiiustrated by 44 en- 
gravings by Heath, Mitchell, &c. from original 
drawings of Dr. Peter Camper, Messrs Fyfe, 
Syme, and Lizars. 

Messrs Longman and Co, hive nearly ready for 
publication, Enagravings from Specimens of Mor- 
bid Parts, preserved ia Mr. Charles Beil’s Collec- 
tion, Windmill Street, and selected from the 
divisions inscribed, Urethra, Vesica Ren. Mor- 
bosa et Lesa, containing specimens of every 
disease which is attended with change of structure 
in these parts, and exhibiting the injuries from 
the Bougie, Catheter, Caustic, Trochar, and 
Lithotomy knife, incautiously used. The work 
will be published in four fasciculi of ten plates 
each in folio. The first and second fasciculus, 
coataia specimens of discased Urethra, and 
of the canal injured by operations : with plans to 
direct the use of instruments. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. OidGeld will publish in November nexts 
a complete History of the House of Commons 
and Boroughs of the United Kingdom, from the 
earliest period to the present time, in four octaye 
volumes, 
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The African Institution intend to publish the 
last Journals received from Mr. Park, with the 
narative of Isaac, hiscompanion, for the benefit 
of Mr. Park's widow. 

Maria Grahame has in the press, in a quarto 
volume, a Journal of a Residence in India, illus- 
trated by engiavings from drawings taken on the 
spot. 

Mr. Davis will speedily publish the fifth edition 
of his Treatise on Land Surveying, considerably 
enlarged and improved, with a number of addi- 
tional diagrams and plates. 

Painter’s Palace of Pleasure is printing from 
the edition of 1575, in two quarto volumes, edi- 
ted by Mr. Joseph Haselwood. 

Willis’ History of Abbies and Churches, with 
additions, and memoirs of the author, by the 
Rev. John Homfray, is proposed to be published 
by subscription, in two octavo volumes. 

To be published this Month, Tie MoJern Cata- 
logue of Books, with ticir Sizes and Prices: 
containing the Books that have been pzblisbed in 
London, and such as have been altered in Sise 
or Price, since the Publication of the London 
Catalogue of Books, 1811, ta the present Time, 
er from August 1811 to September ($12, by 
W. Bent. 

In a few Days will be published, handsomely 
printed in quarto, a Fifth Volume of Mr. Burke's 
Works ; containing various Miscellaneous Pieces, 
which have nevér been published. Among these 
are, a fourth Letter on Regicide Peace—A Letter 
to the Empress of Russia—Several Letters on the 
Affairs of Ireland—A Letter to toe Hon. C. J, 
Fox, written in the Year 1777—Several Papers 
relative to the American War — Letters and 
Thoughts on the Execution of the Rioters in 
1780—Letter to the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas, 
with a Negro Code—Tracts and Letters relative 
to the Laws against Popery in Ireland—Leiters 
and Speeches in Parliament relating to the Test 
Laws, Parliamentary Reform, Libel, Marriaze, 
and Nullum Tempus Acts—Hints for an Essay 
on the Drama—An Abridgement of English His- 
tory, from the Roman Invasion to the End of 
the Reign of King John.—Aa Octavo Edition is 
in the Press. 

The sixta and seventh volumes are printing, 
and will appear in the course of the next winter, 
These volumes consist of Papers relating to the 
Affairs of the Kast-India Company, and contain 
the Ninth and Eleventh Reports of tie Select 
Committee in 1783, exhibiting a full and com- 
prehensive View of the Commerce, Revenues, 
Civil Establishment, and general Policy of the 
Company; and also various Papers relative to 
the Impeachment of Mr. Hastings. The eighth 
and last volume is preparing for the Press. It 
will contain a Narrative of the Life of Mr. Burke, 
accompanied with such parts of his familiar cor- 
respondence, and other productions, as shall be 
thought fit for publication. 

A second volume of The Pu!pit, by Onesi- 
mus, will shortly be published. Amongst thirty- 
six preachers whose clerical characters are in this 
volume exhibited to view, will be found—the 
present Bishop of London, the Dean of Carlisic, 
the Rev. S. Burder, Dr. Adam Clarke, the Clay- 
tons, C. E. Decoctlogen, W. L. Fancourt, H. 


Foster, J. S.C. F. Frey, T. Fry, W. Goode, 
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R. Lloyd, D. Povah, T. Raffles, J. and T. Shep- 
pard, W. Thorp, G. Townsend, H. White, W. 
Wilkinson, D. Wilson, Dr. Wiuter, and the late 
Thomas Spencer. 

Mr. Thorn, the author of Sketches on Political 
Economy and History of Aberdeen, is about to 
publish the Annals of Pedestrianism, which will 
contain a complete account of Captain Barclay’s 
extraordinary performances, with many anecdotes 
of sporting men. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

At press, Fauna Orecadensis ; or the Natural 
History of the Quadrupeds, Virds, Reptiles, and 
Fishes of Orkney and Shetland, by the Reverend 
George Low, Minister of Birsa and Haray. From 
the original manuscript in the possession of Wil- 
liam Elford Leach, M.D, Quarto. 

NOVELS. 

A Popular Romance, containing Voyzges Ima- 
ginaires,” is printing ia a large octavo volume, 
forming a fourth to Weber's Tales of the East, 

Mrs. Roberts has in the press, in one duole- 
cimo volume, Rose and Emily, or Sketches of 
Youth. 

Miss Emma Parker, author of Elfsida, and 
Virginia, has in the press, Aretas, ia four volumes. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson, professor of Arabic and 
African languages, author of an Account of Ma- 
rocco, Timbuctoo, &c. is preparing for the press, 
a translation into English of the celebrated Latin 
and Arabic Grammar of Erpenius, with notes 
and obscivations. 

POETRY. 

The Rival Roses, or Wars of York and Lane 
caster. A metrical tale, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Agg is preparing for the press, the Battle of 
Salamanca, a poem, intended to comprise all the 
distinguishing features of chat contest, so glorious 
to the British arms. 

Speedily will be published in quarto, splendidly 
printed by Ballantyne, price two guineas boards. 
Rokeby, a poem, in six cantos. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

In the Press, an Historica) View of the Domestic 
Economy of Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
carlicst to the preseent times, with a Comparative 
Estimate of their Efficient Strength, arising from 
their Popularity and Agriculture, their Manufac- 
turers and Trade in every age. A new edition, 
corrected, enlarzed, and continued to 1812, by 
George Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A. Author of Ca- 
ledonia, and of the Considerations on Commerce, 
Coins, and Circulation. 

THEOLOGY. 

Letters on the religiovs and political Tenets of 
the Romish Hierarchy, addressed to the Rev, 
Dr. Troy, titular Archbishon of Dublin. By the 
Rev. Wm. Hales, D. D. late Professor of the 
Oriental Languages in the University of Dublin, 
and Rector of Killesandia, in Irctand,. 

The Grounds of Protestantism; or, the causes 
which contributed to the secession of our Fore- 
athers from the errors and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. By Wm. Robertson, D. D. 
The celebrated Histosian of Charlies V.. America, 
Scotland, &c. 
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Sermons, by the late Rev. W. B. Kirwan, Dean 
of Killala, with a sketch of his life, in two oc- 
tavo volurnes, will shortly appear. 

Dr. J. Brown has in the press, a Historical and 
Political Explanation of the Revelation. 

Dr. Cogan has ia press, the first volume of 
Theological Disqu'sitions, which treat of the 
Characteristic Excellencies of the Jewish Dispen- 
sation; and it is expected to appear early in No- 
vember. . 

The Life and Select Sermons of Mr. A. Morus, 
minister at Charenton, are in the press. 

The Rev. Frederic Thruston will publish a new 
work on the Prophecies, ia the course of next 
month, in two octavo volumes, entitled, England 
Safe and Triumphant, or iicsearches into the 
Apocalyptic Little Book, &c. 

Dr. P. Smith, of Homierton, will shortly pub- 
lish, Nine Original Sermons by the late Di. 
Wats, which have never appeared in print. 

The Rev. A. Smith is printing a Translation of 
Michaelis on the Mosaic Law. 

A smail impression is reprinting, with a New 
Historical and Biographical Preface, of that ex- 
tremely scarce book entitled ** A Sprituale and 
most precouse Perle teachynge all men to loue 
and embrace the Crosse as a most sweete and 
necessarye Thynge, with preface, &c. by Kd- 
warde, Duke of Somerset, Uncle to Kynge Ed- 
wards VI.” It was printed in the year 1550, and 
an account of it may be found in Walpole’s Royal 
and Nobie Authors. It is a curious fact that two 
guineas were offered some time ago for an old 
copy of this book by public advertisement in one 
of our universities. A few copies will be taken 
off on large paper. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Wm. Earle, of Duke-street, Portland- 
Place, propos¢s to publish a Topographical Survey 
of Great Britain, in monthly volumes, in octavo, 
with maps and plates; the fizst volume, contain- 
ing Bedfordshire, to appear on the first of No- 
vember, and the other counties following in al- 
phabetical order, 

The Rev. Wim. Bawdweh, is proceeding in his 
translation of the Doomsday Book. The county 
of York, including Amounderness, Lonsdale, and 
Farness, in Lancashire, and east paris of West- 
moreland and Cumberland, as are contained in 
the Survey : also the counties of Derby, Notting- 
ham, Rutland, and Lincola ; with an introduction, 
glossary, and indexes, were published some time 
ago, ptice two guincas, boards. Midddiessx, Heit- 
fore, Buckingham, Oxford, and Gloucester, are 
published this month. The whole of the orizinal 
is translated; and the Editor bopes he sliall be 
be enabled to publish one volume annually tll 
the period be completed. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Les Principes Mathématiques ce Feu Joseph 
Anastan da Cunha, avec plusieurs planches au 

six de 12s. 

A Breefe Memoriall of the Life and Death of 
Dr. James Spottiswood, Bishop of Clogher in 
Ireland, and of the labyrinth of troubles he feil 
into in that kingdom, and the manner of the un- 
happy accident which brought such troubles upon 


him. Published from a manuscript in the An- 
chinleck Library, small 4to. 10s. 6d. sewed. 


BOTANY. 

A Botanical Materia Medica ; consisting of the 
generic and specific characters of the plants used 
in medecine and diet, with synonyms and refer- 
ences to medical authors, By Jonathan Stokes, 
M.D. 4 vol. 8vo. £3. 


CLASS!CAL LITERATURE. 

Some Account of an ancient Manuscript of 
Martial’s Epigram, illustrated by an engraving 
and occasional anecdotes of the manners of the 
Romans. By John Graham Da'yell, Esq. 8vo. 
£1. 1s. Of this tract only 30 copies have been 
printed, of which 6 are on vellam. £8. 8s. bound 
in Russia. 

Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria, Not» et Emenda- 
tiones in Poetas Grecos, quas ex Schedis Manu- 
scriptis Porsoni apud Collegium SS. Trinitatis 
Cantabrigiw adservatis deprompcerunt et ordina- 
runt, mecnon Indicibus instruxerunt Jacobus 
Henricus Monk, A. M. Carolus Jacobus Blom- 
field, A.M. Cantabrigie: Sumptibus Collegii 
SS. Trinitatis. Excudit Joannes Smith, Acade- 
mix typographus. Ornamented with a fine pore 
trait of the author, engraved by Fittler, froma 
bust taken’ immediately after his death. 8vo. 
£1. 53.—A few copics on imperial paper, hot 
pressed, with proof impressions, £3. 3s. 

JEschyli Septem Contra Thebas. Ad Fidem 
M. Storum emendavit, Notas et Giossarium adjee 
cit Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A. M. Coll. SS. 
Trin, Apud Cantab. nuper Socius. 8vo. 7s. 

EDUCATION. 

Diurnal Readings, being lessons for every day 
in theiyear; compiled from the most approved 
authorities, and calculated to combine entertain- 
ment with instruction. 12mo 6s. bound. 

A New System of English Grammar, with ex- 
ercises and questions for examination, and an 
Appendix, containing an cxtensive collection of 
vulgar Anglicisms, Scotticisms, examples of bad 
arrangements, ambiguity, &c. and elements of 
English composition, with a key to the exercises. 
By William Angus, A. M. !2mo. 5s. bound. 

The Transiator's Assistant, being a series of 
progressive French and English exercises, prepa- 
fatory to entering upon the translation of Tele- 
maque. By A. Lindley, Author of the Prepara- 
tory French Grammar. 23s. bound, 

The Geography of Modern Europe, in which 
are introduced the recent alterations and divisions 
of its empires, kingdoms, and states ; compiled 
from authentic documents. Designed for the 
instruction of youth, aud as a book of reference 
in reading the political occurrences of the times. 
By George Richard Hoare, Private Tutor. 18mo., 
3s. bound. 

GEOGRAPiY. 

A New Generai Chart of the North Sea, or 
German Ocean, from the parallel of 50° 25’ to 
64° 12” North Latitude ; including the Sleeve, 
Kattegat, and Bultic Straits, drawn from the 
surveys taken by G. Spence, Licut. Brodie and 
othets ; also from the new French, Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish charts. On six sheets of 
large atlas paper, By Joseph Foss Dessiou, mas- 
ter of the royal navy. £1, Is, 
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A New Map of the Scat of War in the North- 


ern part of Europe; comprehending Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Baltic Sea, Germany, 


Prussia, Voland, Switzerland, Part of France, 

and the whole Russian Empire. On four sheets, 

each three feet by two feet ten inches, price un- 

mounted, £2 2s. and ina case or on rollers, £3 3s. 
MEDICINE. 

A Letter on the State and Condition of Apo- 
thecaries, with proposals for making their offices 
more respectable and more beneficial to the pab- 
lic. Addressed to Pharmacopola Verus, by a true 
Surgeon, 8vo. Is. 6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Description of Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire ; 
illustrated by views, drawn and engraved by 
James Storer ; royal 4to. with proofs on India pa- 
per, £2. 2s. 3 ditto on common paper, £1. 5s. 
super-royal 8vo. 16s. 

The Fourth and Fifth Namber of the American 
Review of History and Politics. 6s. each. 

Aphorisms from Shakespeare; arranged ac- 
cording tothe Plays, éc. with a Preface and Notes; 
numerical References to cach Subject; and a co- 
pious Index, 18me. 7s. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea; or, Historical 
Narratives of the most noted Calamities aud Pro- 
vidential Deliverances which have resul'ed from 
Maritime Enterprise; with a Sketch of various 
Expedients for preserving the Lives of Mariners. 
With two Maps. 3 vol. 8vo. £1. 16s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Outlines of 2 Course oi Natural Philosophy. 
Part 1, by Joua Playfair, F.R.S. London and Edin- 
burch, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Kdinbargh. Vol. I. gs. 

POETRY. 

Tales in Verse, By the Rev. George Crabbe, 
LL.B. 8vo. 12s. 

POLITICS, 

An A..lress of Membeis of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the Congress of the United States 
to their Constituents, on the Subject of the War 
with Great Satan, Alexandria printed ; London 
reprinted, Svo, Qs. 

THEOLOGY, 

The Second Exodus; or, Refections on the 
Prophecies of the Last Times, fulalied by late 
Kvents and now fulfillag, by the Scourze of Po- 
pery ia Preparation for the Ending of the Indig- 
nitions and the Conversion and Restoration of 
Israel. By the Rev. W. Ettrick, M.A, late Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. Vol. 3, 7s. 

Ecclesiastical Researches ; or, Piilo and Jose- 
phus proved to be the Historians and Apologists 
of Christ, of his Followers, and of the Gospel. 
By John Jones. 8vo. 12s. 

Toe Legislative Authority of revealed Grace: 
an Essay on the Gospel Dispensation, With an 
Appendix, containing Strictures on the Necessity 
of the Atonement. By William Bennet. The 
Second Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 
S¥o. 7s. 

Objections of a Churchman to Uniting with the 
Bible Saciety ; including a Reply to the Argu- 
ments advanced in Favour of that Association. 
By the Rev. Frederick Nolan, a Presbyter of the 
United Church, 2s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Pecu- 
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liar of the Deanery of Hereford, July 30, 1812. 
By George Gretton, D.D. Dean of Hereford. 
Wherein the Pretensions of the Popes of Rome 
to Supremacy in the Catholic Church are shown 
to have no foundation in Scripture, nor in the 
Constitution of the primitive Christian Churches, 
Is. 64, 

Here followeth the Coppie of the Reasoning 
which was betwixt the Abbote of Crosraguell & 
John Knox, in Mayboill, concerning the Masse, 
in the year of God, a thousand five hundred thre 
score and two yeires. Imprinted at Edinburgh, 
by Robert Lekprenik, & ate to be sold at his hous 
in the Netherbow. Cum priuilegio, 1563.. Re- 
printed 1812: Biack letter, from types cast on pur- 
pose, at private expence. Small quarto, 12s, sewed. 

Ane Orationne, set furth be Master Quintior 
Kennedy, Commendatour of Crosraguell, ye yeie 
of Gode 1561. Black letter: from tlie original 
MS. ia the Auchinleck library, small quarto. 7s.6d. 
sewed, 

Infinite Treasure in Earthen Vessels: or, the 
Church of Jesus Christ dwelling wich the Spirit 
of Satan in the Tents of Flesh. Written in a 
Treatise on the Fourth Chapter of Daniel: ane 
nexed, with some remaks on the person of Jesus 
Christ sustaining in himself every character, 
office, and title, spoken of, or treated on, bath 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Thomas 
Hunt. 4s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picture of Plymouth. Being a correct 
guide to the public establishments, charitable in- 
stitutions, amusements, and remarkabie objects 
in the towns of Plymouth, Plymouth Dock, Stone- 
house, Stoke, and their vicinity. Alsv, a list of 
the principal inhabitants of those towns, Illus- 
trated by a plan of Piymouth Dock, the Dock 
yard, &c. 18mo.'5s. 

The History of Lynn, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Political, Commercial, Biographieal, Municipal, 
and Military, from the earliest accounts to the 
present time ; with a copious introductory account 
of Marshland, Wisbeach, and the Fens. With 
sixteen plates. By William Richards, M.A. Ho- 
norary Member of the Pennsylvania Society, for 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery. 2 vol. 8vo. 
Us. 6d. boards. 

A Translation of the Record called Domesday, sa 
far as relates to the Counties of Middlesex, Hert- 
ford, Buckingham, Oxford and Gloucester. By 
the Rev. William Bawdwen, Vicar of Hooton 
Pagnell, in Yorkshire. 4to. £1. Is. 

The counties separately ; Middlesex and Herte 
ford 7s. 6!.— Buckingham 63. — Oxford 
Gloucester 53. 6d. sewed. 


TRAVELS. 

Travels in Spain; exhibiting a complete view 
of the topography, government, laws, religion, 
finances, naval and military establisbarents, so- 
ciety, manners, arts, sciences, agriculture and 
commerce, in that comatry. By J. F. Bourgoing, 
late Miaister Plenipotentiary from France to the 
Court of Madiid. Translated from the last Paris 
edition, and abridged, by William Maver, LUD, 
Vicar of Hurley in Berkshire, Rector of Sconcs- 
field, Chaplain to the Earl of Moira, &c. &c, 
Embellished with fifteen intergsung plates, Royal 
18mo, 7s. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


—Hom sum: 
Humanum nihil a me altenum puto. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION, 


The result of the intelligence which the 
directors have lately received, and which they 
consider as cuales credit, is, that during 
the year 1810, no less than from 70 to 80,000 
Africans were transported as slaves from the 
western coast of Africa to the opposite shores 
of the Aulantic. This enormous traffic was 
chiefly confined to that part of Africa which 
between Cape Palmas and Henguela. 
The naval force stationed on the African coast 
had succeeded in nearly extinguishing the 
Slave Trade on that part of it which lies to 
the northward of Cape Palmas; and Capt. 
Columbine gave it as his opinion, that, even 
wiihout any accession of force, it would have 
been in tris power to have delivered the whole 
of that district from the ravages of this traffic, 
were it not that the Portuguese settlement of 
Bissao intervened, and furnished the slave- 
traders with a point from which they could 


earry slaves without the risk of capture...... 
Tire slave Trade from Bissao was increased. 
I. -.. farther swelled by a sort of coasting 
tras. on in canoes, fiom a consider- 
ay dis both to the north and south of 
.ged spot. ‘The effect of the dis- 
t. which it enjoyed became particularly 
‘ in its own more immediate vicinity ; 


Lely visited the Rio Grande, at the mouth 
of which the island of Bissao is situated, 
describes the devastation which had taken 
place along the banks of that river as almost 
exceeding belief. He distinctly states, that 
the country on both its banks was quite ua- 
peopled by the Slave Trade...........0044. 

Of the existing Slave Trade, a coiisiderable 
share may be regarded as a boné-fide Portu- 
guese trade; carried on, however, for the 
most part, as the directorsapprehend, in con- 
travention of the treaty concluded with Bri- 
tain. Butastill greater proportion, the direc- 
tors are well assured, is either a British or an 
American trade, conducted under the flags of 
Spain and Portugal. In some cases, where 
the disguise was so complete as to leave hardly 
any room, in the first instance, to question 
the truth of the aliegation, that the property 
was Spanish or Portuguese, discoveries have 
been accidentally made, in the course of in- 
vestigation, which have established, beyond 
all doubt, the British or American owner- 
ship. A very small part, if any, of the exist 
ing Slave Trade can be considered as reaily 
Spanish. 

The Spanish flag is generally preferred, and 
eovers not only Americans, but also (there is 


2 an intelligent officer of the navy, who 
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great reason to believe) a considerable number 
of vessels actually Brisish property. ‘The 
American master and crew generally continue 
on board after the nominal transfer, aud two 
foreigners, under the denomination of captain 
and supereargo, are added to the ship. {t 
frequently happens this nominal captain is 
some poor lad who has never been at sea be. 
fore, but whose services to carry the papers 
can be had cheap. 

The object of these Spanish Americans is 
to fill Cuba, Florida, Lovisiana, avd the 
southern desarts of North America with 
slaves; an extent of evil, coinpared with 
which the former supply of our West-lndia 
settlements, sinks into a trifle : a vast field js 
also opening to them in South America, 
which will not be neglected. A letter (taken 
in one of the vessels lately condemned at 
Sierra Leone) from a principal merchant at 
Buenos Ayres, to his correspondent at Phi- 
ladelphia, expresses his astonishment at the 
supineness of the Americans in not carrying 
thither cargoes of slaves, seeing how much 
they are wanted. 

The cases have been very numerous, in 
which subjects of the United States have been 
found, under the disguise of Spanish and 
Portuguese flags, prosecuting this nefarious 
traffic. An abstract of the most remarkable 
of these cases, with the names of the parties 
concerned in them, has been transmitted to 
the American Secretary of State, and to the 
Society in Philadelphia for the abolishing the 
Slave Trade and Slavery, in the hope that it 
may be possible to obtain evidence sufficient 
to support a criminal prosecution of the of- 
fending parties. 


A point which bas occupied a considerable 
share of the attention of the Board has been, 
the due disposal of the slaves captured by our 
croizers. Many of these captures have taken 
place in the West Indies, and the liberated 
slaves have necessarily been landed ino the 
West-India islands. 


About fourteen years ago, Daniel Hill, 
Esq. of Antigua, purchased from a slave ship 
a negro slave of the name of Mohammed. 
Discovering him to have been above the com- 
mon class in his own country, and to have ac- 
quired a considerable share of Arabic litera- 
ture, he was led to treat him with particular 
indulgence. Mohammed manilested a strong 
attachment to the Mohammedan religion, and 
his master paid the utmost attention to the 
religious scruples of his slave. At length Mr. 
Hill resolved to grant him his liberty, and to 
procure for him the means of returning to his 
own courtry. Mohammed arrived at Liver- 
pool, in the month of June last, recommend 
ed to the care of Mr, Shand of that place, 
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under whose roof he remained during a stay 
oi two or three months in England. An ap- 
plication having been made on behalf of this 
stranger to ihe directors, they were induced 
to be at the expense of conveying him to 
Goree, which was the nearest point to the re- 
sidence of his family; and they furnished 
him with letters to Major Chisholm, the go- 
vernor of that place, and a member of this 
institution, on whose good offices in Moham. 
med's favour they confidently rely. 

From the information of Captain Cuffee, 
as well as from other sources, the directors 
have had the satisfaction to learn, that the 
colony of Sierra Leone is in a state of visible 
improvement, and that its inhabitants, con- 
sisting almost entirely of Africans, or descend- 
ants of Africans, increase in number and 
respectability. The effect of the pains which 
have been taken in instructing the young, 
from the moment the colony was first formed, 
is manifested by the superiority of the rising 
race of colonists, in respeet to intelligence : 
and this improvement, it may be hoped, will 
be progressive. Governor Maxwell appears 
to be intent on hastening its progress as much 
as he can, and the directors have assured him 
of their cordial concurrence and support. 

*,* For a variety of information on the 
present state of Africa, vide the article 
AFRICANA, page 670. 

Funps, Decemler 31, 1811. 
Dr. «fd 


Cash December 31, 1810............436 9 10 
Subseriptions received since ........367. 9 0 


Interest on Exchequer Bills ......184 10 10 
Error last year 5 0 
£989 0 8 


Cr. 

Paid Translation cf Foreign Pa- 

pers ; Freight and other Charges 

of Transmission of Plants and 

Seeds ; charges of legal Proceed- 

ings; Office Expences, Post- 

ages, and Advertisements ; Sta- 

tionary, Papers for Distribution d. 

in the Navy, &c. &e......,...06. 451 1 5 
Paid Clerk for services............-..100 0 0 
Cash on Hand 19 3 


£939 


Property. #24 

To Balance of Cash on Hand... 437 ly 3 
To amount of Exchequer Bills 


Total Amount of Property pee. 
en Hand, Dee. 31, 19 3 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THE MISSIONARY 
PRINTING OFFICE AT SERAMPORE, 


We need say nothing to the Friends of 
Christianity, or to the lovers of Oriental 
Literature, on the distressing loss of which 
the following letter contains the particulars : 
Asa calamity it affects so many nations, and 
such an assemblage of usefulness, that it may 
be deemed almost, if not altogether, une 
paralled, in any age of the world. 


Letter from Dr. Joshua Marshman, of - 
Serampore, to Dr. Ryland, of Bristol. 


My Dear Sir, March 12, 1812. 


I closed a letter to you on the 10th, but 
TOW) WHE BROW co 

Last night, about six, I was sitting in my 
study, musing over the dealings of God who 
had that day week taken my infant son; and 
(woat afficied me more) three weeks before, 
dear brother Ward's second daughter, about 
six years old, in a putrid sore throat. While 
reflecting on these providences, and attempt- 
ing to collect my thoughts on the passage— 
‘** [tis of the Lord's mercies we are not cone 
sumed,” asa subject for our weekly evening 
lecture, some one exclaimed, ** the printing 
office ison fire!’ I raninstantly thither, and 
beheld, at the lower end of the office, which 
is a room £0 feet long, a stage containing 
700 reams of English paper, sent out to print 
the Tamul and Cingalese New Testament, 
enveloped in flames. Every door and window 
bat one was fastened by a large flat bar of iron 
which went across it, and was secured bya 
bolt in the inside. In five minutes, the room 
was so filled with smoke that a candle would 
not live. Finding it impossible to open the 
windows, or for any one to go in without 
danger of instant death, we fastened that door 
again, in the hope of smothering the flame, 
aud ascending the roof pierced it over the fire ; 
and by incessantly pouring down water, so 
kept it under for three hours, that nothing but 
that pile of paper appeared to have kindled, 
and there the flame was greatly abated. The 
alarm which we gave brought al! the Euro- 
peans around us to our aid, besides our native 
servants; so that we had all the assistance we 
could desire. While, however, the flames 
were got under there, [ looked in, and snd- 
denly saw a flame spread about twenty feet 
higher up. The smoke and steam increased 
so as to render it death to get three feet with- 
in the wall. In a few minutes the flames 
spread in every direction, avd took away all 
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hope of saving any thing from thence, and 
filled us with terror for Virs. Marshman’s 
school, about thirty feet to the north-west ;— 
for a bed-room for the boys, about sixteen 
feet full aorth, which communieated with 
brother Carey's, and— for the hall, library, aod 
museum, within twelve feet of it to the north- 
east. The window, however, fell, and the 
flame burned as straight upward as a fire in 
the hearth, and comninicated to nothing be- 
side It rematoed burning six hours, and 
consumed the beams five feet in circumference, 


the roof, the wiadows, and every thing but | 


the walls. Happily, no lives were lost, nora 
bone brokea. 
six presses, which we rejviced were saved, 
being in aside room, Two ftiousand reams 


of English paper are consumed, worth at leasi | 


£5,000. Founts of types in fourteea lan- 
guages, besides E.glish: namely,—Nugree, 
(two founts large and small) Bengalee, (.wo 
founts) Orissa, Ma&ratia, Scet, Burman, 


Telinga, Tumul, Cingalese, Chinese, Persian, | 


Aralic, Hebrew, and Greek, were burnt; be- 


sides founts of English for carrying on den | 


works, which we hove now in the press; 


and the cases, stones, brass rules, iron chases, | 
We have , 
| express at midnight to acquaint Mr. Uarring- 


&c. correspondent with all these. 
not types left for the circular letter, nor even to 


print a statement of the loss. ‘The editions of 
the New Testament which are stopped, are | 


nine: viz. The Hindostanee, Persian, and 
Tamul, printing under the patronage of the 
Auxiliary Bible Society, and the Hindee, 


(second edition) Telsmga, Seek, Burman, | re 
much good outof it. 


Sungskrit, (second edition), and Chinese. 
The editions of the Old Testament are five: 
The Sungskrit, Bengalee, (second edition) 
Orissa, Mahratta, and Hindee. Among the 
Engiish works suspended ull we get types 
from you are, The Sungskrit Granimar, (se- 
cond edition), Brother Ward's Work ou the 
Manners of ihe Hindoos, (second edition), 
Confucius, (second edition), The Dissertation 
oo the Chinese, (second edition), enlarged to 


more than two hundied pages; Bengalee | 
Dictionary, and a Telinga Grammar, both by | 


Brother Carey. ‘Tne loss cannot be less than 
Twelve Thousand Pounds sterling, aud all 
our labours are ai once stopped. 


Yet, amidst all, mercy evidently shines. I 
trembled for dear Brother Ward (as our sisters 
did for us both) lest the roof should have 
fallen in with him ; or lest he should have 
entered too far, and his spark of life should 
have been at once extinguished. But we 
were all preserved; blessed be God! The 
flames touched nothing besides; they might 
have consumed every thing. The presses are 
preserved, and happily the matrices of all the 
founts of types were deposited in another 
place; had they been burnt, it must have 


It has consumed all but the 


' have been done by design. 
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been years before they could have been re. 
placed. We can now, however, begin cast. 
jug types to-morrow, if we cen find money ; 
country paper can be substituted for English, 
and thus twoor three months will pul the 
Versions of the Scriptures in motion again, 
Bat for English we shall be distressed till you 
send us a supply; we know not even how to 
send you a circular letter. I am writing this 


j at Calcutta, to go by the packet this evening, 


whither Lam come to infor Brother Carey, 
and therefore cannot tell you what types, nur 
how maay. ‘Taney must, however, be all 
the sizes from the text of Couafacius to the 
Minion in the circular etter; also Italic. 
aud every printing utensil accompanying. 
Perhaps some tricad in London in the print. 
ng line can tell what goes to complete a 
printing office with English types. You must 
also send a fountof Greek and Hebrew. [| 
am distressed to think where you will find 
mouey ;—but send, though you incur a debt 
The christian sympathy of our frieeds.almost 
overwhelms me. Mr. Brown was confined 
by illness, but Mr. Bird, his son-in-law, ex. 
erted himself for us in the most strenuous 
manner. I fear itaflects Mr. Browne’s mind 
even more than mine own; he sent off au 


ton, who ts deeply affected. Poor Mr. Thoma. 
son wept like a clild to-day on hearing of 
He begs us to make out a minute statement 
of our loss, and says he will use ail his interest 


. 
| on our behall; we shall write avain to-inore 


row. I feel assured that the Lord will bring 
How it arose we know 
not. Brother Ward and others think it uust 
This however, is 
mere conjeciure. [Ge strong in the Lord, my 
dear Brother, he will never forsake the work 
of his own hands.—I am, ever your's, 


J. Marsuman. 

P. S. One thing will enable us to go to 
wotk the sooner: the keys of a building larger 
than the printing office, which we had let 
for years as a warehouse, were given up to us 
on Saturday last. ‘Thus we havea place in 
which to resume our Jabours, the moment 
types are cast. 


*,* To compenzate in some degree this 
heavy loss, private subscriptions have been 
begun; and will, no doubt, be continued , 
The British and, Foreign Bible Society has 
resolved to seud to Serampore English paper 
to the value of £5,000: beside their anaual 
donation of £2,000. Types, paper, and 
other property to the amount of about 
£1,000 was previously on its way to India. 
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DIDASCALIA. 
LYCEUM. 

This theatre has produced another flimsy 
opera entitled, The Spanish Patriots a 
Thousand Years ago; ian which an attempt 
is very awkwardly made to apply to the pre- 
sent times. ‘Tlie Spaniaids are represented as 
fighting against the Saracens, by whom their 
King is supposed to be held in captivity 
alas, alas, if the Spaniards do not conduct 
their affairs better for themselves than this au- 
thor has done for them, they will find thems 
sclves ina sorry plight. We present our readers 
with a specimen of the poetry—in these sen- 
timents we cordially join as well as in many 
others interspersed throughout the opera: 
they are so numerous as to appear what ave 
vulgarly called clap-traps, particularly in a 
piece so mediocre ! 

SONG—Ramira, Mr. Pysr. 
Though keen is the sorrow, and sad‘is the tear, 

From the scene of our joys whea we part, 

And turn a last look on the friends who are dear, 

Or the still dearer girl of our heart ; 

Yet O what a desert the bosom must prove, 

‘That knows not the feelings of friendship and 
love! 

The dew drop of night, though in darkness it lie, 

Gives a gem to the lustre of moin ; 

And so, in our griefs, sensibility’s sigh 

The heart whence it springs can edorn, 
But O what a desert the bosom must prove, 
That knows not the feeiings of fricudship and 

jove ! 


POLACCA—Alonzo, Mr. Puivvirs. 
When for our Jaws and native land 
We brave th’em: attled field, 

By freedom fir'd, a generous band, 
No foe shall make us yield, 
Then let the angry tyrant boast, 

And vaunt his fortunes high, 
Him and all his slavish host 
We'll conquer, or we'll die. 
What tho’ domestic jars divide, 
And fancied alarm, 
*Twas ever yet the patriot’s pride 
*Gainst foreign foes to arm! 
Then let the angry tyrant boast, 
And vaunt his fortunes high, 
Him and all his slavish host 
We'll conquer, or we'll die! 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Among the most successful new p'eces that 
have been produced lately at the Haymarket 
theatre, is ** Look at Home,” which want of 
room prevented us from noticing ti ous lasi. 
it has just been published ; we shall there- 
fore extract a scene from it as a specimen, 


Look at Home; a Play, in three Acts, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal Heymar- 
ket, By E, J. Eyre, formerly of Pembioke- 


Spanish Patriots, S'c—Haymarket. 
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hall, Cambridge. London, Chapple, 1812, 
+ Price 2s, 6d. 


Scenz.—The Bay of Naples, with the diss 
tant Mountains of Camponia, — Enter, 
Jrom a Felucea, the Hon. George Squander, 
Mr. Plant, and loony. 

Squand, Confound all aquatic excure 
sions!—Vhe ocean is no element for parties 
of pleasure. Nothing but squalls, wet jacke 
ets, fears, and sea sickness. 

Pi. Ha, ha, how droll you are! 
wit, Mr. Squander, is— 

M*Roony, (not listening to Piant’s rea 
marks.) Miins but pitch and tar. The 
ocean is a mighty pretty fish-market, for cer- 
tain; bat give me the green-market—a fine 
field of pratees. 

Pili. You are comical, M‘Roony: you 
and your master are the life of Naple-. 

Sguand. Pliant, you must dine with me 
to-day, for you are a Connoisseur, an amatear, 
and an epicure. 

M‘Reony. Three very hungry gentlemen! 
— aside.) 

Squand, (to M‘Roony.) Have you taken 
care of the curiosities which I bought, in our 
excursion round the coast ? 

M*Roony. Cu--ri--os--ities did—did you 
say ? was it curiosities you were asking after? 

Pi, Yes, a phial of medicinal vapours 
from the hot springs of Bare ; a fraginent of 
a rock on which Neto sat aud played the fid- | 
dle; a piece of weod, supposed to be part of 
the bridge on which Caligula marched in 
triumph from Puteoli to Baie. 

M:Roony. Would, bould! don't number 
them so fast. Ihave been searching in the 
corner cupboards of my coat and waisicoat, 
but the devil an article can [ find there, 

Squand. Wheie are they? Teli me in. 
stantly. 

M*‘Roony. Now dou't be after ruMfing 
your sweet disposition.— Poh! bother! new 
remember. ‘That they migit noi be picked 
from my pockets, or stole out of my hands, I 
left them at the bottom of the boat 

Squend. Which has sailed out of sight ! 
And this, you careless rasca!, is your dili- 
gence in office. Begone, I cicharge you 
from my service of secretary. : 

MéBoony. Oh, very well: 1 shall leave 
it, as I came into it, poor, bat honest. I 
wish that every secretory may retire from 
office as honourably as Dennis M‘Roony. 

Pi. My honourable friend wss hasty.— 
The loss of your antique rarities shall be sup- 
plied from valuable repository. Give him 
his place again. 

Sguand. Well, at your request I restore 
hiw to vour. 

M*‘Roony. Good luck to you, sir.—Och, 
I'm iv power again, and shall now have alj 
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the people, out of place, attending my levees 
in the servant's hall. 


Enter Mr. Sidney. 

Squand. Ah, Sidney! your hand. 

Pa. (aside to Squander.) Who is that? 

Squand. A gentleman who is travelling 
on the continent for pleasure and instruction. 

Pi. Introduce hun to me, aod he will 
enjoy both.—( Aside.) A man of rank, | 
suppose, who— 

Sid. Simply, sir, an English merchant. 

Pi. An English merchant! Then he 
gives good dinners—I must be acquainted 
with him.—Introduce me. ( Aside.) 

Squand. Mr. Sidney, allow me to present 
to your betier acquaintance, Mr. Pliant, a 
gentleman who— whom——M‘Roony, what 
is he? 

M‘Roony. A gentleman of fortune, who 
deals in old canvas, broken pots, Roman 
noses, Grecian stew-pans, and black cinders 
taken out of the bowels of Hercules. 

Pili. Sir, if you wish to return to Eng- 
land with any specimens of your literary re- 
searches, I can furnisin you, at a moderate 
price, with every article that can enrich the 
antiquary, or astonish the learned.—Another 
invitation to dinner. ( Aside.) 

M‘Roony, He has some volumes of Gre- 
cian writings dug out of Pompey, who was 
drowned in an earthquake; all whole and 
entire, only the pages are burut, and the let- 
ters blotted out. I call them Grecian puz- 
zles, because nobody understands them. 

Sid. That's frequently the case with many 
modern writings. 

Sguand. Now, gentlemen, as yon are my 
friends, I'l! conduct you to my stables. 

Sid. Your stables, sir! 

M‘Roony. ‘The Honourable Mr. Squan- 
ders study, where he passes many of his 
hours of learning. He has the finest horses 
in Naples, and is so fond and tender of them, 
that he is often the groom of their chambers. 

Squand. For horses, women, and wine, 
T'll challenge all Europe. 

Pli. And for taste, elegance, and virtd, 
you may challenge all the world. 

M‘Roony. Mr. Sidney, ‘tis vastly embar- 
rassing fora modest man—an Irishman—to 
jatroduce himself: however, allow me to 
secommend to your particular regard Dennis 
M‘Roony, who was christened in Wales, 
nursed in England, reared ia Scotland, edu- 
cated and bora in Ireland! 

Sid. A compeadious biography. 

Z*Roony. My father was a celebrated 
traveller ; a!l foreign and domestic correspon- 
dence was entrusted to his care, for he had a 
high plece under goverument. 

Sid. Indeed! 

MRoony. Yes, gnard to the York mail. 
From inherited the love of tavelling ; 
advertised my abilities, « Wants to goabroad, 
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«a clever, active, stout, handsome, and 
modest young man,’’ and was so happy as 
to be engaged by the Honorable Mr. Squane 
der, as his private secr. tary. 

Squand, Come, cdiae, don’t gallop on so 
fast. Go, and look atier the cuntosities you 
have left in the boat. 

M‘Roony. That's always the way he 
sarves me, whenever I’m making myself 
agreeable. By the powers, but he envies my 
superior parts of speech! (Aside and Exit.) 

COVENT-GARDEN. 
TOUCH AF THE TIMES. 

As a specimen of the Author's talent at 
pourtraying character we extract the follow. 
ing scene. It paints in glaring colours a mo- 
dern wit, viz. an adeptin the heinous ** sin 
of punning,” which we think Mr. Jame- 
son has aptly denominated Clinch. ‘ Puw. 
«© N.S. IE know not whence this word is 
** to be deduced; to pun is to grind or beat 
* with a pestle; can pun mean an empty 
© sound, like that of a mortar beaten, a 
* clench, the old word for pun, seems only 
a corruption of clink ?”—Johnson's Dict. 


Lov. What, that popinjay yonder? That, 
Sir, is one of our chief verbal wits, com- 
moaly call’d punsters. 

Sir Chas. ‘That is, one of those, who 
knowing words are the éypes of tdeas, think 
‘tis sufficient proof of their possessing the 
lattes, by shewing they have a plentiful stock 
of the former. 

Lov. 'Prythee, let us slip away before he 
sees us. 

Sir Chas. Not I, ‘faith! I think a fool 
the best company in the world. 

Lov. Haagall fools! say L. 

Sir Chas. Hang all fools! What a 
bolical sentiment! Would you depopulate 
the country? Hist! hist!—he sees us—now 
shall we nave a lob-major on the dictionary 
ahem! 

Enter 

Clinch. Tia! ba! Egad, [ shall split. 
Lovel, your servant, ha! ha! Excuse me, 
bute-ha! ha! I'm dying of laughing. 

Sir Chas. (aside) He has, seen his 
shadow in a window. 

Lov. Run to the theatre, they are re- 
hearsing a.German comedy, and ’tis the best 
specific { know for the disorder you are dy- 
ing of. 

linch. You are as bad as my barber— 
always cufling. It puts me in mind of— 
Sir, I ask ten. thousand pardons—I should 
apologize for my breach of manners. 

Sir Chas. h! Sir, not the least occa 
sion. A gentleman in your awful situation 
cannot be expected to be ceremonious, 

Clinch, Lh! my awful! Oh! ay! ay! 
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take yous Ha! hat a wag! a wag! ha! ha! Clinch. Ha! ha! so I did; but, as I 


faith, Sir, your wit forces me into another 
breach—Egad, thougis no tailor, I have 
made @ pair of breaches. 

Sir Chas. Ha! ha! excellent! (aside to 
Lovel.) What adamn’d fool is this? 

Clinch. aside.) A smart, clever young 
fellow. (to Lovel) Pray, who is this 
friend of your's? 

Lov. my remissness, Sir Charles, 
allow me to introduce Mr. Clinch, a gentle. 
man of great celebrity in the republic of let- 
ters—Sir Charles Wilding. 

Clinch. Olt what the leveret—as a cock- 
uty would say? 

Sir Chas. Sir! 

Clinch. The young heir, I mean. Ha! 
ha! excuse me, a it puts me in mind of 
what I said the other day to acertain Bishop : 
he and I had an argument as tough as bull- 
beef, so, to end all, says I, ‘ my Lord, I 
really don’t understand you at present, but I 
shall shortly have that pleasure, for I hear 
you are going to be franslated.” 

Str Chas. Wa! ha! capitalindeed! (to 
Lov.) Why don't you laugh, Ned? 

Clinch, Sir, see you relish wit. By 
the bye, that puts me in mind—my Lord 
Thingombob acked me just now where the 
poet-laureat lived—* Upon my word, my 
Lord,” says ]—** I can’t tell—you had bet- 
ter ask at the King’s Mews.” 

Sir Chas. Ha! ha! spare me, my good 
Sir, spare me. 

Cunch, Au exceeding clever young fellow 
indeed! (aside) 

Rey And was that the formidable joke, 
that— 

Clinch, Oh! no, Oh! no. Now you 
put me in mind, I'll tell you. Sir Gregory 
Groom, while turning a corner, just now, 
in his dogeart, bounced against his lady's 
Jandaulet, and was popp'd over as pat asa 
pancake ;—Egad, and the simile’s no bad 
one, let me tell you, for he was thrown 
souse into a gutter, and so had plenty of 
dripping. 

Lov. If you are amused with such a sim- 
ple accident, you would have burst your sides 
at the last fire. 

_ Clinch. Upon my soul, Lovel, you ars 
like a kitchen chimney, always smoaking, 
But the joke was, to see Sir Gregory and his 
lady—I overheard a footman sav, “twas the 
first time they had met for the last fortnight 
——they were terribly alurm'd, for they were 
nearly thrown into each other's arms. 

Sir Chas, (aside) This can’t be my in- 
cognita! Pray, Sir, what sort of a woman 
is my Lady Groom? 

Clinch.” Really, Sir, Tean’t say. hav'n't 
seen her face these five years. 

Sir Chas. I thought you had seen her just 
now. 


used to say of my great grandfather's wig, 
‘* thereby hangs a tale."—Whea a house is 
stuccoed, you know, one can’t tell what its 
built of. But Lovel, here, knows all about 
her. 
Lov. NotI, indeed. There’s a tradition 
that she was once a fine woman, bar as i am 
not a member of the Antiquarian Sucien, I 
never took the trouble to enquire into it. All 
I know is, that she came very honestly by 
her charms, for, being rather eccentric in 
her manners, she pays her tradespeople. 

Clinch. Did youever hear such a fe:low ? 
He is ouly fit to be trustee io a turnpike, he 
is so fond of mending Aigh ways. But, 
zounds! I forget an engagement. Well, 
gentlemer, what say you toa partie qua:rée 
todine? Will you come, and te sarcastic 
with my muiton—-cut up, el? can't 
promise you rarities—game we can’t want, 
for we can always make it. No words—E 
shall expect you. In the mean time, excuse 
me. I must smuggle myself away, as the 
phrase is—ran. Exit. 

Sir Chas. Ha! ha! where the deuce did 
you pick up that fool? 

Lov. Fool! I assure you he is considered 
one of the chief wits of the age. 

DIDASCALIA FROM MARGATE. 
Sept. 20, 1812. 

Yesterday the visitors of Margate were de- 
lighted with the arrival of a new source of 
amusement, from which much pleasure is 
anticipated ; we mean the entrance into this 
place of Messrs. Punch, Judy, and Co, 
whose histrionic fame, having first travelled, 
we believe, from Italy, has since spread over 
the whole of Europe. In the time of Cer- 
vantes, as our readers are aware, the surprise 
ing talents ef these wooden performers were 
well known and duly appreciated in Spain ; 
in this town they bid fair to drive the actors 
of the Theatre Royal from the stage, the 
lively representations of the ligneous horses 
being generally preferred 10 the inanimate at- 
tempts of their human rivals. 

A cracked clarion on the Dandelion road 
first announced the approach of the puppets 
crew and their conductors, and soon as the 
joyful sound was recognised, men, women, 
and children, old and young, rushed our of 
doors to welcome the new visitors. The 
great hero Mr. Punch, his amiable aud love- 
ly spouse, and their humourous companions, 
without due regard to decarum, were put 
into one deal box, which, with the stage, 
the extensive and expensive propertics of the 
theatre, and the prineipal manager, were 
placed in a small cart drawn by a pualfrey, 
vulgarly denominated an ass. The sub-m 
nager walked by the side, conducting + 
progress of the vehicle, and through 
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trumpet blew an aspiring air that dale and 
thicket rung.” In this condition they were 
met by the crowd that came out to greet 
them ; the joy of the latter was excessive, 
and so unrestrained, that sevetal atteaipts 
were made to move patient Neddy from the 
shafis, and to draw Mr. Punch and his at- 
tencants ia triumph into the town, like a 
popular candidate or a liberated libelter. 
eg however, intervened, and inform- 
ed them that it was far beneath them and 
their wooden idol to submit to such unworthy 
degradation. ‘Ihe vehicle therefore proceeded, 
cheered by the shouts of the multitude; the 
treble squeak of the women and children, 
the teror plaudits of the boys, and the base 
huzzas of the men forming a most harmo- 
nious and dchightful chorus. 

The cavaleade proceeded through the High- 
street, towards the church, and rested ia an 
open space, just before that edifice. ‘The 
crowd was great, and every win low was 
filled, in expectation of the performance. 
The webounded joy with which the people 
beheld the stage reaoved from the cait, and 
— upon the ground, ready for action, 

ggars description ; imagination can scarce- 
ly stretch so far; the spectators sent up 


‘* A shout that rent Hell's concave, and beyond 
“ Frighted the reign of Chaos and Old Night.” 


while the brazen trumpet shrilly sounded at 
intervals, like flashes of lightning in a storm. 
The manager having arranged the properties 
and arraved Mr. Punch, his wife, and the 
other characters, in their various costumes, 
the performance began. Perhaps some of our 
readers have witnessed this wonderful specta- 
cle, “ which was received throughout with re- 
jverated bursts of laughter and unbounded 
«© applause by a brilliant and overflowing au- 
© dience.” The greater portion, however, we 
feel convinced, never had the glorious oppor- 
tunity, and for their gratification we will at- 
tempt a slight sketch of the plot of the piece, 
Fhe wit of the dialogue, scarcely equalled 
by Congreve, and the exquisite management 

the fable, not excelled by Johnson, must 
be left untouched until the publication of the 
entire performance shall hand down to pos. 
terity the name of the author, with those of 
Shakspeare, Beaumont, Massiuger, and Dry- 


n. 

Mr. Punch, a gent!eman of great personal 
attraction, is married to Mrs. Judy, by whom 
he has a lovely davziiter, but to whom no 
name is given in this piece, the infant being 
too young to be christened. Ina fit of horsid 
and demoniac jealousy, Mr. Punch, like a 
second Zeluco, strangles his beauteous off- 
spring, Just as he has completed his dread- 
ful purpose, Mrs. Judy enters, witnesses the 
brutal havoe, and exits screaming ; she soon 
returns, however, armed with a bludgeon, 
and applies it to her husband's head, ** which 
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to the wood returns a wooden sound.” Ex- 
asperated by jealousy and rage, Mr. Pooch, 
at length, seizes another bludgeon, soon 
vanguishes his already weakened fee, and 
livs her prostrate at his feet; then seizing 
the murdered infant and the expiring mother, 
he flings them both out of the window into 
the street. 

The street being pav’d with rough Scotch stones, 
Quite broke the rest of Judy’s bones. 

Atthis most awful stage of the performance 
the auditors uttered a piercing shriek, for it 
was plain that such inhuman barbarity was 
too terrific for representation in this polished, 
refined, and enlightened age. ‘The dead bo- 
dies having been found in the street, police 
oflicers enter the dwelling of Mr. Punch, 
who flies for his life, mounts his steed, and 
the author neglecting, like other great poets, 
the confining unities of ume and place, con- 
veys his hero into Spain, where, however, 
he is arrested by an officer of the terrible 
Inquisition. After enduring the most cruel 
tortures with incredible fortitude, Mr. 
Punch, by means of a golden key (a beaus 
tiful and novel allegory), opens his prison 
door an1 escapes. ‘The conclusion of the 
affecting story is satirical, allegorical, and 
poetical. The hero is first overtaken by 
weariness and laziness, in the shape of a 
black dog, which he fights and conquers; 
disease in the disguise of a physician next 
arrests him, but Punch ‘* sees through the 
thin pretence,” and dismisses the doctor with 
a few derogatory kicks by way of 2 pose 
teviovt arguments. Death at length visits 
the fugitive, but Punch lays about his skele- 
ton carcase so lustily, aud makes the bones 
of his antagonist rattle so musically with a 
lastinado, that ** Death his death’s blow 
then received.” Last of all comes the Devil ; 
first under the appearance of a lovely female, 
but afterwards in his own natural shape, to 
drag the offender to the infernal regions 4. e. 

rgatory, to expiate his dreadful crimes. 


u 
this attempt fails, and Punch is left. 


triuaiphant over the Doctor, Death, and the 
Devil. The curtain falls amid the shouts of 
the conqueror, who, on his victorious staff, 
lifis on high his vanquished foe. 

We are aware that objections, and plausi+ 
ble objections too, may be urged against the 
grand moral which this play holds out, since 
it appears to justify crime by allowing it to 
go unpunished. We have neither time, 


space, nor inclination coldly to argue this. 


difficult point; we leave it to the author's 


preface, when he gives to an anxious, and, 


admiring world the perfect copy of this won- 
derful performance—it is sufficient for us 
merely to add that we think it superior to 
many of our modern productions, eminently 
possessing the advantage of some of our fa- 
shionable German plays, viz. that of passing 
e:ter for a tragedy or comedy. 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CiIA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 
No. XVI. 

Description of Hilarion, the Franciscan, 

Hitherto the life of the young monk re- 
seinbled the pure and holy drei of saintly 
slumbers, for it was still a dream; splendid 
indeed, but visionary; pure, but useless ; 
bright, but unsubstantial. Dead to all those 
ties, which, at once, constitute the charm 
and the anxiety of existence, which agitate 
while they bless the life of man, the spring 
of human affection lay untouched within his 
bosom, and the faculty of human reason un- 
used within his mind. Hitherto, his genius 
had alone betrayed its powers, in deceiving 
others, or himself, by those imposing cre- 
etions, by which faith was secured through 
the medium of imagination ; and the ardour 
of his tender feelings wasted, in visions of 
holy illusion, or dreams of pious fraud. Yet 
these feelings, though unexercised, were not 
extinct; they betraved their existence even in 
the torpid life he had chosen ; for the true 
source of his religion, enveloped as it was in 
mysteries and dogmas, was but a divine and 
tender impulse of gratitude towards the first 
cause ; and his benevolent charity, which he 
coldly called his duty, was but the extension 
of that impulse towards his fellow-creature ! 
His, habits, though they had tended to calm 
the impetuosity of his complexional character, 
and to purify and streugthen his mora} prin- 
ciples, had added to bis enthusiasm, what 
they had subtracted from his passions, atid 
had_given to his zeal, all that they had taken 


from his heart: but when the animated fer- | 


vour of adolescence subsided in the dignified 
tranquillity of manhood, when the reitera- 
tion of the same images denied the same vi- 
vacity of sensation as had distinguished their 
original impression, then the visions, which 
had entranced his dreaming youth, ceased to 
people aud to cheer his unbroken solitude ; 
then, even religion, though she lost noihing 
of her influence, Jost much of her charm. 
While the faith which occnpied his sou) was 
not sufficient, in its pure but passive effects, 
to eng ge his life; the active yital principle, 
which'dictates to man, the sphere for which 
hye was created, preyed on its own existence, 
aud hé@ turtied upon himself those exertions, 
which were ini¢nded to benefit the species 
16 witich he belonged’: his religious discipline 
became more severe ; his mortifications more 
numerous; his prayers and penance more 
rigid and more frequent ; and that which was 
Vou. XII, (Lit. Pan, Oct, 1512.) 
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but the result of the weakuess of human se: 


‘ure, conscious of its frailty, added new 
lustre to the reputation of the saint, and exe 
cited a warmer reverence for the virtues of 
the man. - Accustomed to pursue the bold 
wanderings of the human mind, upon sub- 
jects whose awful mystery escapes all human 
research, intense study finally gave place to 
ceaseless meditation. Connecting, er endeas 
vouring to connect, his incongruous ideas, 


by abstract principles, he lost sight of fact, 


in pursuit of inference ; and, excluded from 
all social intercourse, from all active engages 
ment, his ardent imagination became his 
ruling faculty, while the wild magnificence 
of the scenes by which he was surrounded, 
threw: its correspondent influence on his dis~ 
ordered mind; and all within, and all withe 
6ut his monastery, contributed to cherish’ 
and to perpetuate the religious melancholy and’ 
gleomy enthusiasm of his character. More 
zealous in his faith at twenty-six than he had’ 
been at eighteen, it yet no longer opened to. 
his view the heaven which smiled upon his’ 
head ; but, beneath his feet, an abyss which 
seemed ready to ingulf him. He sometimes 
wildly talked of evil deeds which crossed his 
brain; of evil passions which shook his’ 
frame ; and doubted if the mercy of his Re~ 
deemer extended to him, whose sinless life 
was not-a sufficient propitiation for sinfu 
thonghts: and this sensitive delicacy of a 
morbid conscience plunged him into habitual 
sadness, while it arided to his holy fame, and 
excited a still higher venetation for his cha- 
racter, in those wha were the witnesses of 
its perfection. 

e frequently spent dajs, devoted to re- 
ligtous exercises, in the gloomy woods of the 
mouasiery ; and the monk, who, fram kind- 
ness or from curiosity, pursued his wander- 
ings, sometimes found him cradled on a 
beetling cliff, rocked by the rising storm ;— 
sometimes buried amidst the ruins of the 
Moorish castle, the companion of the soli- 
tary bittern ; and sometimes hanging over the 


lake, whose subterraneous thunder scared all” 


ears but his. 

Tie change which had gradually taken 
place inthe character and manners of the 
monk hadi long awakened the attention of the 
Prior and the brotherhood of St, Franeis ; 
but such was the veneration he had establish- 
ed for his character, by the austerity.of his 
life, and the superiority of his genius, by 
the rank he had sacgificed, and the dignity 
he had retained, that his associates sought 
not in natural or moral causes for the source 
of effects so striking and so extraordinary : 
they said, ‘¢ It is the mysterious workings of 
divine grace; it isa vocation from Heaven ; 
a miracle is about to be wrought, and it Is re- 
served for a member of the order of St. Francis 
to perform it.” —Lady Morgan's Missionary. 
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Portraits of Modern Upstarts ; or Descrip- 

tion of the Charlebury Family. [From 
Miss Burney’s Gera!dine Fauconberg.] 

The other individuals of our party were 
Mrs. Neville, her two guests, Lady Eliza- 
beth and Lady Catherine Neville, Sir James 
Charlebury, and his son and daughter, The 
three latter are, in all respects, by far the 
most disagreeable people I have become ac- 
with in this neighbourhood. Sir 
ames obtained his present title and estate, 
as heir at law to the last possessor, to whom 
he was personally an ulter stranger. What 
his habits and pursuits might be previous to 
this elevation, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; there is every reason, however, to 
conclude, by his very evident want of edu- 
cation, and the prodigious consequence he 
now assumes, that they were not such as he 
would, at this time, be proud to acknowledge. 
_ The son is a pedantic, awkward, college 
student ; vociferous, presuming, and, to me, 
intolerable. Miss Charlebury, with a pretty 
figure, but an unmeaning, sallow, plain 
countenance, affects the coquettish airs of a 
beauty; practises a thousand hackneyed 
tricks to obtain notice ; and conveys, in her 
manners towards women, much of the for- 
ward familiarity with which she seeks to gain 
attention fiom the men. She has received 
an expensive education ; dances well, but af- 
fectedly ; sings, playson the piano-forte, and, 
as her father ok care to inform us, the lute, 
the lyre, the Spanish guitar, and the pedal 
harp! She chose always to address Madame 
de St. Hermine in French, though that lady 
speaks English with the greatest facility, and 
with less foreign accent than any of her 
countrywomen I ever heard. Miss Charle- 
bury likewise found opportunity to acquaint 
us with her proficiency in the Italian lan- 
fuage; talked fluently of Tasso, Petrarch, 
and Dante; said she was now studying Spa- 
nish and German; and, in short, did every 
thing that in one visit cou/d be done, towards 
inspiring us with boundless veneration for her 
Jounense acquirements. 


Self Importance. 


Previous to this, however, it was her fa- 
ther’s turn to display his importance. In a 
manner scarcely veiled even by the flimsiest 
covering of delicacy or good manners, he 
mnade perpetua! comparisons between the me- 
rits of hisown and’Mr. Archer's cook ; sip- 
ped and tasted the wine with the smack of a 
connoisseur; asked howdong Mr. Archer had 
had it? what vintage it was of ? whether 
he remembered the Port, Claret, or Madeira 
he had drank when last at Charlebury Holl? 
told what each pipe cost him; repeated the 
favourable observations upon it of sundry 
lords and baronets ; informed us what the 
average weight of his piace apples had been 
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the last two seasons, and recommended to his 
host a new method of managing his hot- 
house, acknowléduing it was expensive, but 
pompously adding, 

‘« Every thing must be expensive if you 
seek for perfection ; and I fairly confess that 
it always puts me out of humour to see at my 
own table a merely moderate thing of any 
kind. Fruit, for instance, which 1 myself 
seldom touch, I am so particularly nice 
about, that I always gather it with my own 
hand. Pray, Mrs. Neville, send up that 
dish of grapes ; they appear to me to be soine. 
of the same sort I lately sent as a present to 
my Lord ——. He tasted them at Charle- 
bury Hall, and declared they were the finest 
he ever met with ; considerably better than 
any he had at either of his seats. So I sent 
him a handsome basket of them, and Arae 
bella wrote a polite note, accompanied with 
the words of a Spunish song, 
which my lord heard her sing to her guitar, 
and which, we thought, might be acceptable 
to Lady Georgiana, his daughter.” 

After this, he examined the grapes with 
profound gravity, bunch by bunch, and end- 
ed with candidly acknowledging, that though 
these were certainly very fine, he had scarce- 
ly any but what were heavier, and bore lars 
ger fruit. 

‘* But there is,” continued he, by way of 
consolation, ‘a great deal of luck in all 
these things. I happen to have one of the 
very best gardeners in England ; the aspect 
of my hot-house is perfection ; 1 spare no 
cost to have every thing as good as the climate 
will allow ; and, somehow or other, I ain 
so fortunate as to succeed beyond even my 
own most sanguine expectations.” 


Fashionalie Musicals. 


«* O, that’s very bad, Arabella,” cried Siz 
James, catching the sound of his daughter's 
name, and therefore listening to the sequel 
of the speech, ‘* that's very bad indeed ! 
You must give usa song; take no des 
nial ; you positively must sing, aud play usa 
sonata too!" 

*« Well, papa, when we have done tea, if 
you desire it, | will.” 

‘© That's right, that’s right. I have no 
notion of letting people hide their talents ia 
anapkin. You have particular reason, child, 
to rejoice that nature has given you such 
powers ; forif she bad been a niggard to you 
of those, it is not all the expense Ll have ls- 
vished upon masters that would have enabled 
you to accomplish what you now do.” , 

Several remonsirances in a similar strain, 
addressed to his daughter, but intended toime 
press upon our minds a due respect for her 
abilities and his magnificent spirit, passed du« 


ring Wa; and a3 soon as it was over, the now 
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tractable and obliging young lady was led to 
the instrument. 

My expectations were not high, and in 
some respects she far surpassed them. She 
appears to be a pretty good musician, and her 
execution is brilliant, but her voice is harsh 
and vulgar-toned ; her expression exaggerated, 
and her bravura passages shrill and desperate. 


This first spectnen of her savoir faire was 


crowned with suflicient applause to induce 
her, without hesitation, to proceed to on in- 
strumental piece; and with incredible ra- 
pidity she dashed and rattled through an ex- 
tremely difficult concerto, to the joy and ex- 
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ultation of her father, and the amazement | 


and distraction of every borly else! 

These two successive performances would 
have amply satisfied the company; bat we 
were not to be let off upon such easy terms. 
As soon as the poor piano-forte had received 
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future use of them, my friends may; their 
cost is a matter of no consequence to me: 
and if they can be of any use to you, they 
are much at your service.” 

** Thank you, Sir James,” said Mr. Ars 
cher; ‘if we want them we will apply to 
you: but I don’t think my niece is very fond 
of coloured lamps; and this is to be her ball.’ 

«© They are the most odious things in the 
world!’ cried Mrs. Neville. «* 1 always 
think, when I see them, of a lion and a 
unicorn, a shapeless crown, and a vulgar 
transp:rency, ona birsth-night, over a shoge 
maker's shop !”” 

“© And did they bring all these things to 


, your remembrance, madam,” said Sir James, 


its final ¢hump—-for she realiy struek it wit! | 


the strong band of a boxer—her father called 


| 
upon her to play something upon the harp. , 


] trembled for ny beloved instrument, but 
concealed my fears, and suffered Colonel 


Gcurtville to bring it from the little quiet re- | 


cess where it had hitherto been secured from | 


molestation. 


The fair Arabella made no further oppos | 


sition ; and probably, had her lute, her lyre, 
and her Spanish guitar been attainable, 
would, with equal readiness, when the air 
and variations ended, have treated us with 
samples of her skill upon each. Luckily, 
however, this was not practicable, and no 
One pressing her to renew her exertions upon 
either of the instruments she had already 
tried, she was most civilly thanked for the 
entertainment she had afforded, and a cessa- 


tion at length ensned ; for, tired of the very | 


idea of music, neither Geraldine nor 1 wou!d 
take the place she resigned. Sir James con- 
descendingly said, he hoped I would, on 
some future occasion, altow him the pleasure 
of hearing me: and added, ‘* young ladies 
are apt to take fright on bearing another per- 
form a very difficult composition ; but I dare 
say, Miss Lesmore, you had no reason for 
doing so. Besides, assure you, Arabella 
by no means 7 he her best to night : she is 
not at all in good practice ; for what with our 
ball, what with visits we bave been making, 
and company we have had at home, she has 
found litle or no time for her musical studies. 
By the way, Mr. Archer, you are going to 
give a ball, it seems. Faith, ] am glad my 
example takes so well! And now I think 
of it, vour having a thing of this kind just 
now, may enable me to be of some little use 
to you. I had all my coloured lamps, and 
various other decorations from town: they 
are not yet sent back, nor, indeed, to say 
the truth, do I think it will be worth my 
while to return them atall. If J make no 


much piqued, ‘* the evening you honoured 
my house with your presence ?”’ 

“© really do not recollect; I never was 
so stupid at a ball in my life.” 


Judicious Sentiments on the above Portraits. 


wee Tellme, Mrs. Everley, why do all the 
good people in this neighbourhood submit to 
be annoyed by the valgar ostentation of those 
mushroom Charieburys?” 

Tam quite unable to answer such a 
question. ‘They were established in the 
county before I came to it, and are probably 
endared on account of their wealth and their 
good dinners.” 

‘© Wealth! I despise it, when disgraced 
by pride and ignorance! Good dinners ! 
what dinners could be such, that were poi- 
soned by barefaced insolence, cosrse exultas 
tion, and inhospitable pomposity!” 

‘© All this is very fine,” said Mrs. Everley, 
laughing; ‘ but be assured, that if even 
such amanas Mr. Archer, possessed of af- 
fluence and independence, as well as of taste 
to disdain such society, thinks it worth while, 
by a little occasional civility, to avoid mae 
king an enemy of a powerlul neighbour, 
others would find it but a dangerous experi- 
ment to adopt a system of over-refiued delis 
cacy. Sir James, when offended, is extremes 
ly hitigious and inveterate ; and would readi« 
ly expend upon a law-suit, to distress and 
molest an enemy, as muchas he would upon 
show or parade, to mortify or outvie a come 
petitor.” 

** Hateful wretch! Yet every county, 
every city, every village, contains an evil 
genius, a scourge of this malignant deserip« 
tion! Nay, too often, in private families, 
you find individuals whose tormenting tems 
pers, and overbearing —- make life 
a burthen to all who are placed within their 
reach. J have never known the happiness 
which filial or sisterly affection may impart ; 
but I have observed, that even that may be 
embittered by the pestilential vapours of sele 
fishness, and the perverse discontents of cae 
price.”"=- Miss Burney’s Geraldine Fauconterg. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE OF 
JAGNAUT ; OR JAGGERNAUT. 


DRAWN UP BY A BRAHAMIN, WHO WAS 
BURN IN THE VICINITY OF ORISSA, 

The temple at Jaggernaut is already known 
to our readers, from the account given of the 
destruction attending its rites, by Dr. Bu- 
chanan.* The origin of that temple might, 
perhaps, be explained in a few words, by 
saying, that before it was built, the country 
around its site was a wilderness, and almost 
impenetrable, yet here stood a sinall temple, 
reputed extremely holy, by reason of its se- 
clusion from the world. This was rebuilt 
with great splendour, by a Rajah ; who ap- 
pointed a Brahman of acknowledged sanctity 


‘as its guardian. On this slight foandation is 


erected the following superstructure: a stri- 
king instance of the exercise of fancy, to de- 
corate and embellish a simple tale. Plain 
truth would have no relish for Hindoo minds ; 
to give a zest, therefore, to what they deem 
religion itself, marvels and miracles must be 
introduced ; impossibilities must be grafted 
on reported facts; and heaven and earth 
must be brought together, for the purpose of 
giving additional eclaé to the temple at Jag- 
gernaut. 

The story is translated verbatim from the 


Sanscrit ; and, so far, our readers may depend | 


on its genuineness. It has appeared to us 
well deserving of publication in our language ; 
as it adds to our acquaintance with the man- 
ners of a people, and with the dispositions of 
the human heart. 


Ow the north side of Cashmire there | 


is a fine country known by the name of Ko- 
sala, over which the great Rajah Inderdam- 
mun formerly reigned. This noble Rajah 
was a descendant of the sun, and very highly 
esteemed by heaven and earth for his justice 
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Brahamins, were mentioned in heaven with 
the warmest approbation, and he was so 
highly favored by the gods that whenever he 
expressed a wish for rain, it immediately 
feill—hence his country was exceedingly 
fruitful and delightful. 

During the reign of this great monarch, 
a Brahamin and his wife came to Samnaveti, 
and lodged in a small hut near the public 
bazar. Soon after their arrival they had a 
beautiful son, whom they named Yeagnia : 
but this infant was soon left an orphan, for 
his mother died when he was only five 
months old, and his father survived her but 
four months. Having been left in a small 
cottage in a most helpless state, the child 
implored the attention of the neighbours 
by his cries and tears. As soon as they 
came and saw his destitute situation they 
called the cutwall, who ordered some of the 
people to take care of him, and went directly 
to the Rajah and informed him of the circums 
stance. On hearing the news he command- 
ed the child to be brought into his presence ; 
and afterwards to be shewn to his women, 
who were all greatly delighted with him. 
Whea brought back to the place of aue 
dience, the Rajah addressed the Cutwall 
thus: how shall we find out to what caste 
this boy belongs? Perhaps some of those 
who live in the neighbourhood can give in- 
formation: send for them. The people 
flocked round their beloved sovereigu who 
immediately asked you know any 
thing respecting this boy? To what caste 
' did his father belong, and from whence did 
he come? Who accompanied him to this 
place? and how did he live ? 

The people—My lord, the father of this 
child on his afrival informed us that bis 
name was Brumhana, and that he belonged 
to that order of Brahamins called Vidikuloo. 
He said he had come from Kamarupum, and 
| intended to travel as far as Cashmire, as 
| soon as he could obtain money to defray the 
expenses of the journey. Buta few months 
after this child’ was born, his parents were 
removed by death—this is all the information 


and beneficence. ‘The city of Samnaveti he | We CaM give on the subject. 


chose for the seat of goverument, and during | 


The Rajah understanding that the boy was 


a life of two thousand years he was coti. | a Brahamin, and being desirous to adopt 
stantly emploved in doing acts of charity, and him, considered how he should act so, as 
sromoting the prosperity and happiness of | 8° to deprive him of the privileges of his 


iis subjects. When his charitable and right- | 
eous deeds are considered it may be questioned 
whether any thing deserving the name of 
virtue was neglected by him. With regard 
to his subjects he treated them with the 
greatest kindness; he even declared that he 
would rather lose his owa life than allow 
one of them to suffer want. His: public aets 
of charity and liberality, particularly to the: 


caste. Having sent for his prime minister 
and informed him of his intention, be ore 
dered him to engage proper persons of the 
same sacred order to nurse bim, adding, 
** this orphan is a Brahamin ; why deprive 
him of his caste?” The minister imme- 


found nurses of the Brahamin caste, he de- 
livered the boy to them and gave orders. to 
nurse him in the women’s apartments, with 


~ © Compare Panorama, Vol. X. p. 622. 


the greatest care. In the meantime the 


diately obeyed the command, and, having, 
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young Brahamin grew very fast, and being 
a great beauty, he soon became the darling 
of boti the Rajah and his royal consort, wao 
adorned him with jewels and treated him 
with as much tenderness and affection as if 
he ‘Nad been their own son. When he was 
seven years of age the Rajah wished to honor 
him with the sacred thread, he therefore or- 
dered his minister to be called that he might 
consult with him who should perform the 
ceremony. It having been judged proper 
to callin the aid of the most learned Bra- 
hamins on the occasion, they attended, and 
this great Rajah having received their bene- 
diction, and worshipped each of trem in re- 
turo, he addressed jhem as follows.—** ‘This 
is a youth whom I have adopted; and in 
order that no injury might be done to bis 
caste, servants of the same order have been 
kept to nurse him and to give him his food. 
He is now seven years of age, | therefore 
desire you to bestow on him the sacred 
thread with the usual ceremonies, and what. 
ever money may be wanted on the occasion 
I will advance.’ 

The Brahamins — Who is this youth? 
who are his parents and relations, or where 
do they reside? How can we comply with 

our request till these things be known? 
The Rajah then told them what information 
he had received from those who lived rear 
the hut in which he was born. As soon 
as they heard the circumstance, they re- 
yee permission to withdraw in order to 

elibetate on the subject ; and after con- 

ferring together for ten days they returned 
and communicated their resolution to com- 
ply with the Rajah’s request; a sum of 
money was therefore immediately advanced 
to defray the expences, and the ceremony was 
duly performed. 

As Yeagnia had now arrived at a proper 
age for commencing his studies, the Rajah 
ordered his minister to find a person pro- 
perly qualified to instruct him. A Braha- 
min named Sankranvidu having heen found 
avery suitable person, he was immiediately 
employed, and for the space of ten years 
continued to instroct ‘kis pupil in every 
branch of learning. ‘The Rajah being de- 
sirous to know what progress he had made, 
ordered him to be bronght into his presence. 
It afforded him the highest satisfaction to 
find on examination that both the tutor and 
pupil were entitled to the highest praise ; and 
as it seemed unnecessary t¢ employ the for- 
mer longer, he was distnissed after receiving 
a number of valuable presents, and orders 
to live near the palace. 

Yeagaia, however, continued to pursue 
his studies, and soon became a very learned 
Brahamin. His time was also employed 
either in the exercises of devotion, or con- 
versing on the Vedas. In’ the evenings he 
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frequently went out in his palanguin or on 
horseback, and with as much pomp as if 
he had been the Rajah. After spending 
some time in this mauner, he deeply re- 
flected in his mind thus—This great Rajah 
is a Cshatriya, bat Tama Brahamin. Why 


did he adopt me, and why am | living here - 


supported by him? Where are my relations ? 
and what was the fate of my paients? I 
am now become a great man; let me en- 
quire about these things; if I do not, [ shall 
become guilty in the sight of heaven. Hav- 
ing resolved to gain as much information as 
posstble on this subject, he waited for a fa- 
vorable opportunity to mention it io the 
Rajah. Some days after he entered the 
royal apartments, and stood before the Rajah 
and his consort. As soon as they saw him 
they rose up and embraced him. After ore 
dering him to sit down, this gracious sove- 
reign accosted him thus.—O my son, you 
never entered these apartments before; why: 
have vou done so to day? Are you prospes 
rous? Ask what you want and I will give it. 
Yeagnia— O father, I consider you as my 
parent; you have nourished and brought me 
up with more care than if I had been your 
son. Your wealth is, 1 know, all at my 
command; by your favor I enjoy every 
thing: Lfeelne want. But permit me to 
ask, why are you aCshatriya and I a Bra- 
hamin? I desire greatly to Gaaie this; have 
the goodness to inform me in the piainest 
manner.” ‘The Rajah was pleased 
with his request, and gave him all the infore 
mation in his power respecting his parents 
and himself. When he had heard the whole 
circumstance he continued — ‘* You have 
certainly acted like a father to me since IL 
was adopted ; and that 1 might retain my 
caste, you have employed persons of the 
same order to dress my food and to wait on 
me. It is written, however, in our sacred 
books, thatif one do not pe:form the asual 
funeral ceremony for his parents, he -will be 
guilty of a great crime, and after he dies, 
be born of a Pariar woman. If neglect 
to perform this ceremony for my parents, I 
shall in addition to this, lose my caste. Bat 
why mention these things to ane who knows 
all our religious ceremonies and the conse- 
quences of neglecting them, so well? The 
Rajah felt the force of thus address, and ap- 
proving of his good intentions, commanied 
the other Brahamins to be sent for, that 
they might be consulted. 

‘The Shasters were u!,o referred to, and the 
ceremony having been duly performed ac- 
cording as they direct, the young Brahamin 
was favorably received by all those of the 
sayne sacred ofder. 

Some time after he embraced a favorable 
hour and approached his royal patron with 


fulded hands, The Rajah immediately en- 
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quired what he wanted. Yeagnia—Forgive 
my fault, and I will inform you of the object 
of my coming. You have certainly brought me 
up like your sop ; I therefore request you to 
give me so.ne employment, for as I am sup- 
ported by you itis not proper that I should 
remain idle. Coniinue to support me, and 
whatever business you point out I will do. 
The Rajab—But you are a Brahamin, and 
also my adopied son, hence I must not em- 
ploy you; [ request you will not desire such 
a thing. Why give yourself so much trou- 
ble? Consider yourself as great as a Rajah 
in every respect—continue to attend to your 
studies, and amuse yourself as often as you 
please, but do not engage ia business, nor 
think of leaving me.” But I must request 
you, continued Yeagnia, to point out some- 
thing for me to do, for I cannot resolve to 
remain idle. ‘The great Inderdummun then 
highly approved of his laudable inclination 
to make himself useful, and immediately gave 
him the following order—** Go and explore 
all the neighbouring countries ; and whatever 
you find curious or remarkable in them 
co:ne here and let me know.” = Nothing could 
be more agreeable to the young Brahamin 
than this order: he therefore took his leave, 
and began his tour the very rextday. During 
his travels it occurred to his mind that there 
‘was a country named Utkala (Orissa?) very 
little known, and being desirous to explore 
it, he communicated his intention to his 
royal patron, and departed. After travelling 
for many days he had the mortification to 
find the journey much longer than he ex- 
pected. Besides he now found himeelf in 
ao uninhabited region, where he had no per- 
son to assist him, nor a drop of water to 
quench his thirst. Worn oat by fangue, he 
sat down under a tree, realy to die. While 
resting himself, he reflected on what 
had passed, and thouzh convinced that he 
Was now in one of the most wretched coun- 
tries he had ever seen, yet he determined to 
_ his journey, should it cost him his 
ife. Ile had now fasted for three days, 
however he rose up and pursued his journey, 
till he discovered a large forest twelve leagues 
(144 miles) in extent. « It also appeared to 
be inaccessible, for even the sun beams could 
not penetrate it except only at noon-day. In 
the midst of tais forest (the skirts of which 
were washed by the roaring billows of the sea) 
there appeared a large mountain whose top 
reached the clouds of heavea. Here Yeag- 
nia stood with fear and trembling tn the 
midst of ravenous beasts, considering what 
he should do. ‘* I am, thought he, a stran- 
ger in this country, in a most helpless state, 
aud have no one to assis! me; none but 
_Sivvin can give me aid. He accordingly ad- 
dressed his supplications to Sivvin and im- 
mediately found his body strengthened, the 
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fears of his mind dispelled, while he saw a 
path miraculously formed for him to walk 
through the forest. As soon as he entered 
it, he looked around him, and beheld the 
ground, though in a very uncuitivated state, 
bearing the finest crops, the trees laden with 
the choicest fruits, while the streains of pure 
water were gliding along. In short, every 
thing which is pleasing to the eye he saw in 
the greatest abundance. While considerin 
the various objects around him, he po 
at some distance, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, a small village containing seven houses, 
aad on approaching it, was surprised to see 
a young person washing a bason which ap- 
peared to have held food. Having seen no 
person for ten days, and concluding that men 
could not live in a place filled with wild 
beasts, he mused in his mind whether the 
object before him was a man, or an angel, or 
a fiend. He resolved however, to go for- 
ward, and as he approached, his fears and 
troubles forsook him, on beholding a young 
female washing herself. On drawing near, 
she stood up and stared at him for some time 
like a tiger, aud in the greatest consternation, 
looked at his body and then at her own. 
After a while, she addressed him thus. 
** Who are you, and to what order of crea- 
tures do you belong? who sent you bere, and 
what do you wan?” To these questions 
‘Yeagnia replied, adding, that he had left 
his native country about six months ago, by 
order of the great Rajah Inderdummun, 
was come to explore the country, and that 
for five days he = received nothing to eat. 
What! replied she, more earth, and Rajahs, 
and men like you inhabiting it! how sure 
prising! I thought we who live here were 
the only people whom God had created, 
having never heard of any ether: it affords 
me however the greatest pleasure to see such 
a fine person as you, and one who appears 
to be so learned and wise. How many prayers 
and supplications must your parents have 
addressed to God before they were blessed 
with such a son! But I must request you to 
depart quickly, for if the men of this vil- 
lage see you, they will certainly kill you: 
You must know, that this retired place is 
sacred to the gods, and they have ordere 
ed us to prevent people from approaching 
it. That mountain which we call Nilaa- 
chalum is their place of residence. They 
descend from heaven, and dwell on the top 
of it, aud we who inhabit this village have 
been their servants for many ages.” The 
Brabamin having reminded her that he was 
in the greatest distress for something to eat, 
she conducted him into the house, and placed 
before him vessels filled with the most deli- 
cious fare. Viewing the food with great as- 
tonishment, he asked whether she had cooked 
it herself, or if any person had given it te 
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her. Why,” replied she, ask infor- 
mation on this subject ; as you are hungry, 
eat and depart in peace.” But after pressing 
her to inform him, and assuring her that he 
would not touch it till he heard the whole 
circumstance, she addressed him thus.— 
«© The God whom we call Nilaachalapattie, * 
resides on the top of that mountain ; and the 
seven families who live in this village serve 
him in rotation. The family in office ascend 
to the Pagoda every morning with water, 
flowers, rice, &c. and after performing the 
usual ceremonies, such as washing and dress- 
ing the god, and offering provisions, the 
Pagoda is shut, and they descend to the 
village and eat the food which was offered. 
During the rest of the day, our men go out 
with bows and arrows for to shoot, and 
whatever they bring home is divided among 
us. But we are also favored with other pro- 
visions, for every evening Indra, accompa- 
nied by all the gods and munies descends from 
heaven, with lights and music and heaven- 
ly food, and spends the time in feasting and 
rejoicing with our god. As soon as it begins 
to dawn, they ascend to heaven, leaving the 
food and the golden vessel which contains it, 
before the “a According to the established 
custom, whatever is left belongs to the fa- 
mily whose turn it is to ascend the hill. 
This is our mode of living, and ¢hts is that 
heavenly bread now before you. We live 
here in peace; and though we have no 
earthly possessions, yet we enjoy the conver- 
sation of god.” What is this i hear! thought 
Yeagnia, 1 have visited many countries and 
places where the gods reside ; but I never be- 
fore saw nor heard of one that conversed with 
men. Addressing himself to the woman— 
*¢ The information you have imparted, af- 
fords me so much pleasure, that all my 
troubles as well as my appetite have left me. 
Ido not even find the least inclination to 
partake of this heavenly food; my only de- 
sire is, that you would shew me that god 
who converses with men.” But you are a 
stranger, said she, whose face [ do not 
know, and if I were to — with your 
request, my people would kill me ; besides, 
I can say nothing on the subject without 
the permission of god. There is a resolu- 
tion, however, which I have formed, and 
if you will agree to it, I wiil shew you this 
god. The Brahamin immediately gave his 
consent: but continued she, who will trust 
what yon say? I am a woman; if you de- 
ceive me I shall be ruined, and this sacred 
place will be known to men at the expense 
of my life. But though [ cannot trust your 
word, yet if you swear I will believe you. 
Finding her mind firmly determined, he 
thought with himself, «* 1 am a person of 


* One of the names of Vishaou. 


the highest caste, who lives an austere life, 
and it is well known to the world that I will 
not be guilty of falsehood as long as I live. 
If I were to swear and afterwards to deceive 
this young person, I should thereby lose all 
the I have merited in. my past 
life, and be sent to hell, where [ must remain, 
for many ages. But unless [ swear to agree 
to what she proposes my request will not be 
granted. Besides, were [I to return to the 
great Rajah Inderdummun, to whoin I owe 
every thing, and mention the circumstance 
to him he would certainly consider me a 
foolish cuwardly fellow for not visiting this 
sacred place, and for losing such a fine op- 
portunity ior making new discoveries. Then 
addressing himself to the young woman, tell 
me what you wish me to swear, and I will 
doit. The woman—Promise that you will 
touch the feet of god, and thus confirm the 
oat!:, and [ will conduct you to him. The 
Brahamin having assented to this proposal, 
she believed that his intentions were sincere, 
and while viewing him asa person sent by 
god to make her happy, she rejoiced greatly 
and addressed him thus,—It is my inteation 
to offer you my hand in marriage; accept 
of it, and { will immediately conduct you 
into the divine presence. And I have so- 
lemnly engaged, replicd he, to agree to your 
proposal—=my shall not fail; but it 
will require some time before the necessary 
arrangements can be made. It is not yet 


known whether your parents and your relas. 


tions will give their consent; they must 
therefore be consulied. But though some 
time will be reqnired to settle this affair, 
be not afraid that I will prove false ; con- 
duct me to the tesidence of your god, and 
then whenever you please, the marriage cee 
remony can be performed. As soon as he 
had eaten, and was ready to ascend the sa- 
cred mount, she began to blindfold bim,—he 
directly exclaimed, ‘* why deprive me of 
my sight, and deny me the pleasure of secing 
our god, and the mountain on whica he 
resides? Why entertain suspicion afier what 
has passed, or attempt to deceive me? 

The young woman—But you are a strane 
ger in this sacred place, and [ am ouly acting 
agreeably to the divine command ; hence be 
not afraid; come Alung with me. Finding 
it in vain to maltiply words, and thus waste 
time, he agreed to be blindfolded, expressing 
a hope however, that she who now consi- 
dered his joys and sorrows in the same light 
as her own, would not deceive him, vor 
deny him the pleasure of seeing the great 
Nilaachalapattie 

She accordingly conducted him to the 
Pagoda, and uncovered his face ; but as soon 
as he fixed his eyes on this god of gods he 
became euraptured, aud with jov inexpres- 
sible, stood trembling before him. The 
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powerfn! Nilaachalapattie, whose glorious 
form weither Bruma nor Indra could behold, 
pefceiving that Yeaguia was alarmed, des- 
cended from his throne, and taking hold of 
his hand, addressed him thus.—** Be not 
afraid; take courage.” The Brahamin 
viewing him with wonder and adwiration, 
exclaimed,—** O god of gods! thou art the 
great disposer of ail events. Thon art eter- 
nal, glosious, every where present, and évery 
action comes to pass according to thy fixed 
decree!” Nilaachalapattie—To whom do 
you belong, and from whence have you 
—_ why have you approached this holy 
ace ?”” 

Tie Brahamin.— O god, Tam a Bra- 
hamio, whem the great Rajah Inderdum- 
mun adopted in early life. He brought me 
up as his own son, but without doing in- 
jury to my sacred caste. When I grew up, 
and became acquainted with the Shasters, 
which say that we must make ourselves use- 
ful to those who support us, I requested this 
mighty sovereign to point out how I could 
serve him, and he was pleased to order me 
to go and explore all the countries around, 
and communicate to him fiom time to time 
whatever I might find worthy his attention. 
After exploring several countries, 1 directed 
my course to this place, where I found this 
young person, through whieh I now enjoy 
this sacred interview. 
of the most fortunate events of my life ; 
for by visiting this sacred abode of holiness 
and virtue, all my tronbles and cares have 
fled ; all my sins are forgiven, and IL as well 
as my relations, shall doubtless obtain hea- 
veuly felicity.” 

Nilaachalapattie —‘* I am the supporter 
of every living thing. I punish the wicked, 
aud reward the righteous. I traverse the 
whole world for this purpose, and when 
feeling fatigue, 1 come to this place to enjoy 
a little repose. This saered abode has not 
yet heen discovered nor frequented by men, 
it is therefore very convenient for holding 
intercourse between heaven and earth ; and 
as it is a place of retiremeut, here 1 delight 
to dwell, But why did you come into this 
unknown forest which is filled with ravenous 
beasts, ready to seize you as ineir prey? 
nigh: approaches ; and if my servants should 
see you, shey will take your life: hence de- 
part quickly from this secret abode.” 

O God, nothing in future 
can affright me ; man nor beast cannot touch 
me without jermission. During my travels 
I have scen many gods, but I never beheld 
one before who could converse with men. 
Thou art the object of my wonder and praise. 
Bat who can adore thee? a thousand tongues 
cannot shew forth thy praise. When I 
return to my native country and approach the 
great Inderdummun who nounshed and 
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brought me up as his own son, I must give 
him a faithful narration of all I have seen 
and heard. The subject will fill him with 
astonishment ; and perhaps he may order 
me to conduct him to this sacred place, that 
he also may enjoy an iaterview with the 
mighty governor of the world ; but as I dare — 
not presume to bring him without thy ex- 
ress permission be pleased to grant it.” 

Nilaachalapattie* on hearing this, thought 
in his mind,—‘* This retired place is now 
discovered, and people have begun to fre- 
quent it. Besides, the ead yug (the fourth 
age of the world) 1s now about to commence, 
during which virtue will greatly decline, 
while sin and vice will abound: the life of 
man will also be shortened, and the various 
castes will be much intermixed, hence it were 
good to leave this place of retreat, and return 
to heaven.” To Veugeie.—If you wish to 
bring Inderdummun here you wust do it 
quickly ; for a very bad age 13 now about to 
commence, therefore make no delay.t 

Yeagnia.—O God before 1 approached this 
holy piace, I promised in the most solemn 
manner to wed this young person, and she 
is not inelined to let me go till I perform ny 
engagement. It is also my fixed resolution 
that my word shall not fail, but if 1 perform 
my promise to her at present, her parents 
and all her relations must assemble together, 
and after due consideration give their con- 
sent: this, together with the ceremonies of 
the marriage, will require much time: hence 
how can I depart or return in haste? be: 
pleased to order her to permit me to go and 
execute thy commend, and 1 will make no 
delay. 

Nilaachalapattie to the youhg woman.— . 
« T have ordered this Brahamin to go and 
bring the powerful Rajah Inderdummun to’ 
this place; he has promised before me that: 
he will return quickly, and fulfil his engages 
ments to you; therefore let him depart in 
peace; do not entertain a doubt of his 
veracity,” 

The young woman.—O god of gods, my 
head is not worth one cowrie,f how then 
can I attempt to oppose thy divine command ? 
be pleased to act according to thy sacred 


will.” 
[To Le continued.] 


* Other names are occasionally ivtro- 
duced aud various titles chiefly referring to _ 
Nilaachalapattie as the supporter of the. 
world, as lord of the universe, &c.; but 
finding it dificult to translate them properly, 
we have in general used the original name. 

+ See Asiatic Researches, Vol. 2. page: 
121126. London edition. 

{ A cowrie.—A small shell which passes 
for money, and may be rated the 48th part: 
of a farthing, 
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BELLA! HORRIDA BELLA! 
A few pages we dedicate to War. Though 


averse to the operations of enmity among 
mankind, and though we regret exceedingly 
the calamities inflicted on our race by 
what the French revolutionists thought pro- 
per tocall “ the natural state of man,” yet 
we cannot refrain from contemplating from 
time to time the military powers and prepa- 
rations of nations. In alate number we 
stated the reported aggregates of the Russian 
army, and of the Swedish army: the num- 
bers of our own army have repeatedly occu- 
pied our pages ; as have those of others, when 
we conceived that the authority on which we 
depended was adequate to the information. 

The present circumstances of Europe, 
though temporary, are so important, that 
they justify our attention to this awful sub- 
ject. We therefore present in the first 
instance an analysis of the military power of 
France, as stated by herself; partly, as pro- 
per matter of record ; partly, as evidence that 
we conjecture will be appealed to, ‘ere long, 
when. the consequences of the present san- 
guinary conflicts are more apparent, or ra- 
ther, mare notorious to the world, and /o the 
French nation, than they now can be. 

The second paper we ‘present, contains a 
reference to the state of the French army 
acting in Spain, principally. The interest- 
ing events passing in the peninsula, give to 
the third paper an importance beyond that of 
the moment. It is political as well as milie 
tary ; and we believe it is an authentic des- 
cription of the French resources in that coun- 
try, as they were late in the month of May 
last. What alteration has since taken place 
our readers can estimate without difficulty. 
This article fitst appeared in the Times news- 
paper, from which very partial extracts 
have been circulated in several provincial 
journals, We may deduct 30,000 men from 
the then power of France engaged inthe at- 
tempt to subjugate Spain. The whole esti- 
mated loss of French subjects that has occur- 
red in the prosecution of that nefarious mea- 
sure, as marked in this paper agrees with 
what we have at various times submitted to 
our readers. What a prodigious waste of 
human life to gratify the insane and insatiate 
awbition of an individual originally obscure ! 
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MEMORANDUM 


©F THE DESCRIPTION AND STRENGTH OF 
THE WHOLE FRENCH ARMY. 


[Taken from the Emplacement de l’ Armée Im~ 
periale,” printed by order of Buonaparre, for 
the use of the Generals of his Army, J811.) . 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE FRENCH 
ARMY. 


INFANTRY OF THE LINE. 


Men. 


122 Regiments of five battalions each, 
and each battalion about 600 men ; 
each regiment will amount to 
3,000, and 122 regiments io ......366,Q00 


LIGHT INFANTRY. 


32 Regiments, which estimated at 
95,090 
402,000 

CAVALRY. 
2 Regs. Carabineers of 4 squadrons, 
8 squads 
Cuirassiers of do., 52 


1,600 


13. do. 0... 10,400 


30 do. Dragoons of do., 120 do.... 24,000 
28 do. Chasseurs of do., 112 do. .. 22,409 ~ 

10 do. Hussars ofdo., 40 do.... 8,000 

332 do. 66,400 

528,400 

ARTILLERY. 


6 Regs. foot artillery, of 22 companies each, 
176 companies. 
6 Do. horse artillery, ef 7 squadrons each, 
42 squadrons, 
26 Do. trainof artillery, of 6 comps. each, 
156 ditto 
2 Battalions of Pontonniers, of 16 comps. 
16 companies. 
16 Comps. of Artificers, and 4 of Armourers, 
20 ditto 
2 Battalions of Miners, of 5 comps. each, 
10 ditto 
Q Battalions of Sappers, of 9 comps. each, 
81 ditto 
AUXILIARY TROOPS. 


1. Swiss Infantry. 
4 Regiments of 4 battalions each 16 Battalions. 


Battalion of Prince Neafchatel 1 do. 
Battalion Valaisan ...............1 do. 
18 Battalions. 


And 1 company of artillery. 
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@. Italian Troops. 


2 Regiments of Light Infantry, / 
of 2 battalions............ ..... 4 Battalions. 
5 Regiments of the Line of ...11 do. 


15 Battalions. 


3 Squadrons Dragoons. 
3 Diuo Chasseurs. 


6 Squadrons. 

1 Regiment of Foot Artillery. 

1 Squadron of Horse Artillery. 

5 Companies of the Train Artillery. 


3. Neapolitan Troops. 


1 Regiment of Light Infantry...2 Battalions. 
2 Regis. of Infantry of the Line 4 do. 
2 Regis. of Chasseurs 4 Cheval...4 Squadrons. 


4. Troops of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
3 Regiments of Infantry .. ......6 Battalions. 
1 Buttalion of Foot Artillery 3 Comps. 

1 Company of Sappers........ wel do. 


5. Confederation of the Rhine. 


Regiment of the Grand Duke of 

1 Company of Foot Artillery...1 Company. 
Train of Artillery 1 do. 
Regiment of Hesse Darmstadt...2 Battalions. 
Foot Artillery Company. 
2 Regiments of Nassau 4 Battalions. 
Nassau Chasseurs & Cheval 1 Squadron. 
Bauatiou ot the Prince Primate...1 Battalion. 
3 Regiments of Saxony 6 Battalions. 
Rexzt. of the Duke of Wurtzburg, 2 Battalions, 
Independent Comps. of Lufantry, 6 Comps. 


6. Dutch Troops. 
2 Regiments of the Line .........2 Regts. 
Squadron of 1 Squadron. 
Light Artillery Comps. 
Train of Artillery ...... 1 Company. 
Miners 

7. Westphalian Troops. 
3 Regiments of the Line 3 Battalions, 
1 Bantalion Light Infantry ,.... 3 Comps. 
Light Horse 3 Squadron. 


8 Troops of the Grand Duchy of Berg. 
8 Regiments of Infantry 6 Battalions. 


g. Corps Hors du Ligne. 


Light Li fantry of Corsica 4 Battalions. 
Battalion of the Island of Elba...1— do. 
Regiment of the Mediterranean, 5 do, 
Corsican Riflemen do. 
Riflemen of the Po ......... uk. 0, 
Municipal Guard of Paris,......04 
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Chasseurs des Montagnes......... 

Legion du Midi. do. 
.».4 Squadrons, 
Legion of the Vistula, 4 Regts ..8 Battalions, 
Lancemen 4 Squadrons, 
Portuguese Legion, 5 Regts....10 Battalions. 
| Demi-Brigade 

Chasseurs 

Tonian and Seven Islands Batts., 2 Battalions. 
6 
Illyrians 

Croats, 6 Regiments............ 


10. Troupes Eirangeres. 


Regt. de la Tour D'Auvergne...4 Battalions, 
Regiment d’Ysembourg......... do. 
Prussian do. 
Spanish Regiment 
Militaires Etrangers 
Colonial Battalions .... 
Regiment of Pioneers........ .--17 Comps. 
Besides the above, there are 
109 Comps. of Cannoniers Gardes Cétes. 
28 do. of Cannoniers Gardes Cétes 
sedentaires. 
12 Battalions of Equipages Militaires, 
10 Companies of Infiraiers Militaires. 
10 Demi-brigadesof Veterans en Activité. 
18 Companies of Cannoniers Veterans. 
30 Legicnsof the Gendarmerie Imperiale. 
also,the Compagnies de Réserve Départe- 
mentales. 


Estimate of the Numbers, allowing to eack 
Battalion 600 Men, and to each Squa- 
dren 200. 


Inf. of the line, 610 Batts., 366,400 
Light Infantry, 160 do. 97,000 
Cavalry 332 Squads. 66,400 
—— 528,400 


Auriliartes, &c. & ce. 
Inf. of the line, 162 Batts., 97,200 
Light Infantry, 7 do. 4,200 
Cavalry ........ 97 Squads. 5,400 
—— 106,800 


635,200 


Exclusive of the troops in 
the Artillery and Engineer 
Departments, of which 
there are French 501 
Companies, which taken 
at 100 men each ...,,.... 


Men...687,200 
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RECAPITULATION OF FOREIGN AND AUXI- 
LIARY CORPS. 


a = 
8 $ § 
Sa & Be 
Swiss.... Batts. — |1 Comp. 
Italians 4 6 Sq. Regt. 
Neapolitans.... 4 2) 4 Sq. 


Warsaw ...... 6— 
Confed.of Rhine 17 —| 1 
Daehn Fant 
Westphalian .. 3 1) 3 
Grand Duchy of 
Bere 


- 


Auxiliaries ....67, 7:15 12 Com.2 
Troupes Horsdu 
Ligne ...... 71 


Foreign Troops 24— _ 17 Pnrs. 
Total ....162. 727 |12Com.19 
162 Battalions, at 600 each...... 975200 


4 do. ai 600 each............ 4,200 
27 Squadrons, at 200 each............ 5,400 


106,800 


In 1806, the French Army effective, was 
estimated at 467,000 men. 


Frencu ARMY IN THE PENINSULA. 


The enemy's present force in the Penin- 
sula, under Clausel, Suchet, Soult, and 
Joseph Buonapare, may, we apprehend, 
amount to about 130,000 men: to these are 
2 be added, the forces and garrisons in Cata- 
lonia. 


From the ‘* Emplacement des Troupes de 
l Empire Frangais.” 
1, L’ARMEE D'ESPAGNE ET DE PORTUGAL. 


"rench Infantry. 
Infartry of the Line 177 battalions, 


Light Infaniry...... we 42 ditto, 
Auxiliary Battalions.. 7 ditto. 


226 battalions. 135,600 


; French Cavalry. 
Cuirassiers ........... 4 squadrons. 
Dragoons ...........- ditto. 

Chasseurs ............... 2Q ditto. 
20 ditto. 
119 squadrons. 29,800 
165,400 
Foreign Infantry. 
Swiss Infantry .......... 6 battalions. 
Germans +9) ditto, 
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Warsaw ditto 6 battalions, 


Chasseurs de Montagne 3 ditto. 
Legion da Midi ...... 1 ditto, 


Hanoverian Legion... 2 ditto. 
Poles 8 ditto. 
Prussians 2 ditto. 
1 ditto. 


42 batts. 25,000 


Foreign Cavairy. 

Chasseurs of the Con- 

federation of the 

Rhine ...... Squadron. 
Dutch Hussars.......... 1 ditto. 
Westphalian Light 

3 ditto. 
Hanoverian Chasseuts 3 ditto. 
Polish Lancemen .... 4 ditto. 


12 squads. 2,400 


Total Foreign Troops ........... — -27,600 
Grand Total of the Army of  ——— 
Spain and Portugal....... :193,008 


L'ARMEE DE CATALOGNE. 


French Infantry. 
Infantry of the Line .. 12 battalions. 
Light Infantry ......... 6 ditto. 


Foreign Infantry. 
Swiss Infantry .......... 1 ditto. 
Italians ..........6 15 ditto. 
Neapolitans ......... .. 6 ditto. 
Confed. of the Rhine 8 ditto. 
Westphalians ......... 3 ditto. 
Duchy of Berg ....... 2 ditto. 
Chasseurs Montagne 1 ditto. 
La Tour d’Auvergne.. 1 ditto. 


35 batts. 33,000 


French Cavalry. 
Dragroons......... 4 Squadrons. 
Heavy Cavalry......... 4 ditto, 


Foreign Cavalry. 


Italians ...... 
Neapolitans 8 ditto. 
22 squads. 4,400 
Army of Catalonia.......... 37,400 


The Armies of Spain and Portugal 193,000 
The Army of Catalonia ............ 37,400 
Grand Total of French Troops in 

the Peninsula, July, 1810..... 230,400 
The numbers are calculated at 600 men to 
each Battalion of Infantry, and 200 men to 
each Squadron of Cavalry. 
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*,* Our readers will recollect that the 
date of these particulars is previous to the 
havoe made among the French forces, by the 
battle of Salamanca, and the subsequent 
captures of forts and towns in which they 
had garrisons :—as Madrid, Astorga, Torde- 
sillas, Valladolid, Guadalaxara, &c. 


The number of Prench who have entered | 


the Peninsula since the 19th of October, 
3807, to the end of December, 1811, may be 
estimated at 675,000 men. Of this nunsber, 
45,000 have returned to France, besides the 
20,000 sent from Lisbon after the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, in health ; consequently, the 
total force whieh has acted in Spain anti Por- 
tugal, bas been 620,000 men. Therefore, 
the total loss of effective men which the 
French have suffered from the commence- 
ment of the war in Spain, till the end of De- 
eember, 1811, in kiiled, deserters, prisoners, 
and sick and wounded returned to France, 
amounts to 455,000 men, supposing 165,000 
to be still in Spain. 

In the last year, the following number of 
men entered and left Spain by way of Yrun 
and Navarre. : 
Infantry, Cavalry. 
By Yrun entered 42,585 7,824 
By Navarre 12,000 


54,585 7,824 


Total 62,409. 


By Yrun returned Sick. In Health. 
from Spain 40,896 1,719 
Total 48,615. 


Since the keginning of the present year 
about 2,610 men, and 21 pieces of cannon, 
have entered Spaia. 

It will easily be supposed, that so great a 
body of troops never accustomed to spare, or 
to frugality, would consume much more than 
an equal number of Spaniards. The waste 
by accident, by loss, and misfortune must 
also have been very great. Spain has not for 
a long time, been a country that produced 
more than sufficient for the supply of its 
population ; but under the circuinstances of 
the times, it is not to be supposed that the 
whole of its agricultural powers could beexert- 
ed; and, indeed, we confess our surprise that 
it has been able to support, at any rate, the 
ruinous calls to which it has been subjected. 
Nevertheless, it is said that Madrid is not in 
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want of provisions, but the prices of all the 
necessaries of life are excessive. It is appree 
hended, that the prices of wheat and barley 
will continue to rise, as they are scarce in all 
the principal towns, particularly where the 
military magazines are established. 

The Revenues of Spain were in great part 
derived from the colonial possessions. of the 
nation, and the duiies paid to the crown, on 
exports to those colonis, and imports from 
them. No trade has been carried on between 
those countries, since the French entered 
Old Spain, by which they could avail them- 
selves of the duties on commiodities ; they 
have therefore beén resiricted to the collec. 
tion of internal taxes, such as the country 
they possessed had been accustomed to pay, 
on its productions ; especially when sent for 
sale into the cities; to markets, fairs, &c. &c. 


In managing their revenue, the French 
have not followed the old system of finance, 
and it can scarcely be said that they have 
adopted a new system. In Madrid, they con- 
tinued collecting, in 1809, the duties esta- 
blished at the gates, and Custom-house, in 
addition to the ordinary contributions whieh 
were paid for ** Trutos civiles,” ‘* Regalia de 
Casa,” Aposenio," &e. In the year 1810, 
they changed both the tarif duties, and the 
mode of collecting them; and the taxes 
levied at the gates produced 18 millions of 
rials, and those of the Custom-house 8 mil- 
lions. In the year 1811, they followed 
nearly the same plan; and the produce of the 
taxes was on'y one-half of that of the preced- 
ing year. ‘These resources are very inadequate 
to the maintenance of the palace, the guards, 
the juramentados, the civil officers, and the 
provisioning of the troops in the capital ; 
consequently, the government has required 
loans and contributions from the opulent peo- 
ple, and the corporation of merchants, which 
have produced 73 millions of rials. They 
have seized a// the plate in the ehurches and 

rivate houses. ‘They have so/d ai/ the effects 
in the royal manufactories and establishments, 
in the suppressed convents, in the houses of 
the grandees, and other persons whose pro- 
perty had been confiscated. They have also 
raised considerable sums of money from the 
sale of national property. ‘They have appro- 
priated to the general treasury a// the munict- 
pa! taxes, which the town corporations for- 
merly collected ; and the town corporations 
have, therefore, been obliged to impose new 
duties in their several jurisdictions. They 
have demanded a heavy coatribution of grain 
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from the principal farmers. They have de- 
manded from the proprietors of houses 10 per 
cent. of their income, and 15 per cent. from 
the persons whoreut houses. They have de- 
creed, for the year 1812, 25 percent, upon ajl 
proprietors of houses. They have invented 
duties on commissions and licenses, which 
embrace every trade and occupation ; and 
they are publishing a heavy stamp-duty. 

At first they considered all the revenues of 
the towns in the provinces of Madrid, Gua- 
dalaxara, Cuenca, Toledo, and Segovia, as 
belonging to the general treasury. They have 
seized the produce of the tithes belonging to 
the chapters, seignories, and military orders, 
&c. ; and they have imposed additional tithes 
on them. They oblige the people to contri- 
bute rations and supplies to the government, 
and to the different generals and commanders ; 
and although at first they promised to take 
the receipts for those supplies in payment of 
the ancient royal contributions, and in the 
purchase of natiouval property, they have 
never kept their promise. Since the year 
1810, this system has been changed for the 
more oppressive contribution of grain, which 
is divided amongst the generals of the diffe- 
rent districts, for the subsistence of their 
troops. But notwithstanding this, the indi- 
vidual exactions of the different generals are 
a3 great and as oppressive as ever. It only 
remains to be added,- that notwithstanding 
the oppressive borthens which have been 
imposed npon the people, éhe treasury is 
a/ways empty. ‘The personal expences of the 
king and his court are regularly supplied ; 
bui the expences of the towa and garrison of 
Madrid, of the hospitals, and of the com- 
missariat, are very irregularly and insufficient- 
ly supplied. ‘The government endcavours to 
satisfy the demands of their miost clainourous 
creditors, by paper, which is at 80 per cent, 
discount, with property in the royal manu- 
factories, with furniture, and lastly, with 
orders for quicksilver from the mines of Al- 
maden ; the produce of which, the Duke of 
Dalmatia has already appropriated to the 
of his own army. 

tis believed that no money has been sent 
from Spain to the treasury in France. On 
the contrary, considerable sums of money 
have been remitied from Frauce to Spain for 
the payment of the troops; and King Joseph 
receives from his brother, a monthly aliowe 
ance, by way of loan, of two millions of 
tials: which come to Madrid under escorts. 

Under these circumstances it cannot but be 


supposed that the inhabitants of Madrid, and 
the country, feel the weighty burden of the 
new government, and are ready for a change ; 
because their oppressors can devise no means 
by which the replacing of the money’ levies 
can be effected. Their sufferings, therefore, 


the people attribute to the king imposed on 
oe, to his court, and most of all to those 
traitors who have entered his service, against 
their country. They in consequence, readily 
assist such of their countrymen as the chances 
of war bring to Madrid : whether as soldiers 
dispersed, but not destroyed ; as prisoners of 
war, intent on escaping, or on returning to 
their habitations in distant provinces. These 
they shelter and assist ; and very often forward 


which maintains itself in activity. The 
people also afford all the assistance in their 
power to the Guerillas roving in their neigh 
bourhood : they supply them with im/éellis 
gence, often of the utmost importance to 
guide their movements; with arms, horses, 
clothing, refreshments, and shelter, &c. &c. 


which act in the environs of Madrid, aré 
those of the Medico, Gomez, Soblechero, 
‘Temprano, Garrido, Tenmin, El Abuelo, 
Moraleja, Tomasillo, Suelto, Guherez, Abril, 
Richas, and El Cocinero, who, altogether, 
have more than 1,600 cavalry. ‘The parties of 
Duran and Montijo amount to 4,000 men. 
The advantages derived from these Guerillas 
are, that they oblige the French to maintain 
a strong garrison in Madrid, and to keep up 


and convoys. ‘The Guerillas also impede the 
regular payment of contributions, and the 
arrival of supplies at the different magazities 
and posts of the French army. ‘hey also 
sustain the spirit of patriotism and resistance ; 
prevent the occupation of national property by 
those to whom it has been sold hv the French; 
facilitate the escape of the Juramentados and 
of prisoners; éncourage desertion froin the 
French ; and, lastly, harass and diminish’ 
the numbers of the enemy by repeated attacks 
and surprises. ‘Phe Guerillas might be of 
still more use, if the mil'tary commanderts 
and juntas in their neighbourhood encouraged 
them to persecute those Spaniards who have 
proved faithless: to their country, and those 
who have purchased and are administering 
the national domains, the purveyors of the 
eneiny’s troops, and, in shoit, all the Spati- 
ards who lend any assistance to the reach. 
The Guerillas subsist iv the country; and in 
this season of scarcity and calamity, the peo- 
ple: suffer by their depredations; but thése 
suflerings are forgotten, whet they sé¢ thes 
Guerillas shedding the blood of the French, 


and bringing in prisoners. 


them to some corps of the Spanish armies,. 


The Guerillas which are best known, and 


a number of posts in its vicinity ; to employ a. 
great number of soldiers in escorting couriers | 
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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARMONT, 
SOI-DISANT DUKE OF RAGUSA, 


The fortune of war by which this General 
has been totally defeated, and by which he 
was wounded desperately, on the field of bat- 
tle, has given him a somewhat of distinction 
that involves an interest in regard to his for- 
mer conduct and character. By all the in- 
formation in our power to obtain, he fought 
the battle of Salamanca contrary to his wishes, 
and was urged to the action by imperious ne- 
cessity. Could he have waited only two days 
longer, he would have almost doubled the 
strength of his army. It should seem that 
the enmity between him and Soult, each ex- 
pecting the other to do what each thoaght 
was out of his power, has been extremely 
unfortunate to the arms of France in the 
peninsula. Soult depended on Marmont for 
preventing Lord Wellington’s capture of Ba- 
dajoz; but Marmont could not bring up his 
army in time: in revenge, Soult was not «lis- 
pleased when the bridge of Almaraz, the key 
of Marmont’s position, was destroyed by the 
English under Lieut. Gen. Hill ;—and then 
Soult could not come up in time. This Mar- 
shal was, indeed, extremely unwilling to 
abandon the siege of Cadiz, after three years’ 
continuance, on any account whatever ; but 
now he sees himself not only obliged to relin- 
quish that attempt, but also to quit the An- 
dalusias altogether. The consequences we 
cannot venture to predict. 


Marshal Marmont is a native of Dijon in 
Burgundy, he was born in 1768. Although 
of arich and noble family, he was intended 
for the army, and was educated at the mili- 
tary school of Brienne. Marmont, Buona- 
parte, and Phillipeaux were inseparable as- 
sociates, and of the same class; the latier 
emigrated at the period of the revolution, and 
entered into our army. Buonaparte saw his 
old school companion Phillipeaux, for the 
first time after his departure fiom school, on 
the battlements of St. Jean d'Acre, fighting 
under Sir Sidney Smith ; and consequently 
egainst the Corsican. In that siege Phillipeaux 
Mel a victim to fatigue. Marmont, however, 
was sent to the army of Italy, as a conscript, 
probably to preserve his family and their pro- 
perty from proscription. When Buonaparte 
assumed the command of the army of Italy, 
lic found his old school-mate Marmont there, 
as a lieutenant of artillery, and immediately 
took hia for one of his aides-de-camp. His 
courage and intelligence soon obtained him 
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the confidence of his general, who employed 
him on many trying occasions with success. 
He wasa captain when sent to Paris to pre- 
sent to the Directory twenty-two stands of 
colours, taken from the Austrians under Ge- 
neral Wurmser. On_ his public audience, 
Oct. 2, 1796, he reciied a very long speech, 
dictated by Buonaparte. The President of 
th e Directory had the condescension to reply 
w th most flattering compliments, and fo res 
turn thanks to the superior genius who di- 
rected the army of Italy. The speaker had 
the satisfaction of receiving on this occasion 
the fraternal hug of Le Citoyen Président, 
with an elegant pair of pistols. 

Some time after this Marmont was nomi 
nated colonel. At the formation of the Ita- 
lian Republic, he was appointed to carry to 
the Congress of Reggio the determination of 
Buonaparte ; and he made a part of the ex 
pedition which marched agziust Rome. He 
also followed Buonaparte into Egypt. At the 
taking of Malta he was charged with the 
command of one of the columns landed ; he 
repulsed the Maltese, and at the head of the 
igth demi-brigade, seized the colours of the 
Knights of the Order. He was then madea 
general of brigade. 

Marmont rendered himself useful in the 
attack of Alexandria, and in the march of 
the French upon Cairo. The 2st of July 
1800, he seized the intrenchments which co- 
vered the position of the Mamelukes, and 
contributed to the throwing into the Nile a 
great number of those intrepid horsemen. 
During the expedition into Syria, this general 
wes charged with the command of Alexan- 
dria, with keeping up the correspondence 
with France and Syria, and the necessary 
preparations for Buonaparte’s departure at the 
convenient time. 

Marmont returned to France with Buonae 
parte; he married the only daughter of the 
rich banker Perregaux. She was beautiful 
aud accomplished, and her father Jeft her at 
his death three millions of livres. Half this 
sum she permitted to remain in the banking 
concern, and is now what is termed a sleep. 
ing partner in it. 

Marmont assisted in the revolution of the 
18th Brumaire; he was afterwards appointed 
governor of L’Ecole Militaire, a counsellor 
of state iv the section of war, and general of 
division ; he was employed in rom) 1800 in 
the army destined to reconquer Italy, which 
had been overpowered by the Austro-Rus- 
sians in the single campaign of 1799. He 
obtained the chief command of the artillery, 
and evinced, on this occasion, activity, ge- 
nius, and resolution; he dismounted the 
cannon to convey them over Mount St. Ber- 
nard, he caused trees to be prepared to re« 
ceive them, in the form of troughs, corres 
sponding to the size of the calibre; she 
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wheels, carriages, and waggons were either 
carried in litters, or drawn on sledges very 
ingeniously constructed; the ammunition 
was carried on the backs of mules. Not to 
retard the movements of the army, which 
could not advance with success without its 
artillery, Marmont, instead of having re- 
course to his former manceuvres at St. Ber- 
nard, to get over Mount Albaredo, deter- 
mined to defile his artillery under the fire of 
Fort de Bard; the road was strewed with 
dung, and the wheels covered with hay ; they 
experienced losses, but the passage succeeded. 

hen General Dessaix defeated the Aus- 
trians at Marengo, Marmont contributed 
much to the success by the well-directed fire 
of the artillery, which he caused to advance 
nearly within musket shot of the enemy's 
line. At the crossing of the Mincio, on the 
26th December, 1800, effected by General 
Brune against the Austrian General Belle- 
garde, the artillery, commanded by Mar- 
mont, rendered great services. Prince Charles 
had just been appointed generalissimo of the 
Imperial troops ; he resolved on proposing an 
armistice, which was signed at Steyer the 
25th December 1800, by General Marmont, 
and by Count Hohenzhoilern, at Treviso, Ja- 
nuary the 16th, 1801. 

In May, 1802, Marmont proposed to the 
Legislature, jointly with Roederer and Du- 
mas, the formation of the legion of honour: 
on the 30th of August he was made chief 
inspector-general of the artillery. In July, 
1803, he accompanied the First Consul to 
Brussels ; shortly after which he obtained 
the chief command of the Gailo-Batavian 
army assembled in Holland for invading 
England. He had under his command in 
the Texel 25,000 men, which he was to 
have landed at Yarmouth, or any part of 
Yorkshire or Scotland. During his com- 
mand in Holland he acquired the good-will 
and respect of the inhabitants by his mildness 
aud gentlemanly demeanour. In 1805 he 
was nominated colonel-general of the Horse 
Chasseurs (an office revived from the ancient 
tegime, which was then filled by the princes 
of the blood), and was invested with the 
grand cross of the legion of honour. 

When war with Austria broke out afresh, 
General Marmont was employed in the 
grand army. He penetrated into Bavaria, 
assisted by his daring measures and well- 
chosen posts in the onine of Ulm, and de- 
feated the Austrians at Weyer on the 8th 
and at Leoben on the 10th November. He 
efierwards took possession of Gratz and the 
whole of Styria, and continued to distinguish 
himself till the end of the campaign. Io 
February 1805, after the peace of Presburgh, 
Marmont repsited with the French troops 
wnder his orders into the Frioul, to guard 
the frontier ot Italy. Buonaparte, always 
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suspicious, had carried his mistrust so far, as 
not to distribute cartridges to the Duich, 
From Trieste, Marmont moved to Ragusa, 
of which republic, when Buonapatte incor 
porated it with Italy, he was msde Duke, 
and created a marshal of the empire. 

On the renewal of hostilities with Austria 
in 1809, Marmont commanded the army of 
Dalmatia. After having fought the battles 
of Montkitta and Gradschatz, he arrived 
with his army, on the 28th of May, at 
Fiume, where he made a junction with the 
army of Italy. In his reports from this quare 
ter, he gives very great praise to General 
Clauzel, his successor pro tempore in the 
command of the army of Portugal. 

When Buonaparie resolved to attack the 
Austrian army at Wagram, he anited all hs 
forces. The Duke of Ragusa’s corps crossed 
the Danube on the night between the 4th 
and 5th of July, and formed a part of the 
reserve. On the 6th it was placed in the 
centre, with the corps of General Oudinot, 
and on the 7th it pursued the Austrians in 
the direction of Znaim. 

At the peace which succeeded, the Duke 
returned to Dalmatia. But on the recal of 
Massena from the army of Portugal, he was 
appointed to that station; his movements in 
that kingdom and in Spain are fresh in the 
recollection of the reader; with his complete 
discomfiture at Salamanca by the Marquis of 
Wellington. Marmont is allowed to be one 
of the first commanders of Franceas a gee 
neral of artillery he is without an equal. The 
services on which he has been emploved as 
aide-de-camp to Buonaparte, prove the high 
confidence which his master placed in his ta- 
lents; the commands with which he has been 
entrusted have been great and important; and 
although it has not been his lot to command 
at $0 miany great battles as some of his bro- 
ther marshals, none ever pretended to dispute 
either his courage or military skill. 

Marmont, in stature, is about the middle 
size. His manners, unlike those of most of 
Buonaparie’s marshals, are gentlemanly and 
condescending. During the short interval of 
peace he mixed much with the English in 
Paris, to whom he frequently gave parties. 

By turning to our eighth volume, page 
1332, our readers will find that we gave this 
officer ** an excellent character ;” by which, 
indeed, he is distinguished from the mass of 
Buonaparte’s dukes. It does not appear that 
he has imbrued his bands in blood beyond 
the inevitable necessities of his calling; nor 
that his oppressions, or plunderings, of those 
who were so unhappy as to be vanquished by 
his army, have been excessive. Whether his 
feelings revolted from foul and midnie!it 
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would not degrade himself by such infamous 
atrocities, he was not appointed to them, we 
do not know. Justice, however, is due even 
to an enemy; and we willingly render justice 
to an officer almost singular in manners and 
integrity ff any French officer of his de- 
gree, after wounds so severe as his, might be 
allowed a prolonged life, Marmont is thé 
man whom we could wish were so privileged. 


REMARKABLE CHILD ; NATIVE OF 
AMERICA, 

Txt following article contbines both cu- 
riosity and benevolence. We are informed 
by friends who have closely examined the 
child, that he justifies this report, and more. 
The account is drawn up by the well known 
calculator Mr. Francis Baily ; and Mr. Bon- 
neycastle, of Woolwich, is the gentleman to 
Whom it is proposed to commit the youth for 
tuition. That an instance of powers so re- 
mirkable should be educated to advantage, 
must appear highly desirable to all lovers of 
sci¢nce ; and may perhaps, be still further 
recommended by considerations of policy, as 
well as of benevolence. 

; London, August 20th, 1812. 

The attention’ of the philosophical world 


Anas been lately attracted by the most singalar 
phenomenon in the history of the human 


mind that perhaps ever existetl. It is the case 
of achild, under eight years of age, who, 
withott any previous knowledge of the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, or even of the use 
and power of the Arabic numerals, and with- 
out having given any particular attention to 
the subject, possesses (as if by intwition) the 
singular faculty of selving a great variety of 
arithmetical questions by the mere opera- 
tidéd of the mind, and without the usual 
assistance of any visible symbol or coutri- 
vance. 

His name is Zeran Coteurn, born at 
Cabut, (a town at the head of Onion river, 
in the United States of America) Septem- 
ber 1, 1804. In August 1810, although at 
that time not six years of age, he first began 
to show those wonderful powers of calcula- 
tion which have since so much attracted the 
attention and excited the astonishment of 
evéry person who has witnessed: his exiraor- 
dinary abilities. The discovery was made by 
accident. His father, who had not given 
him any other instruction than such as was 
to be obtained at a small school established 
in that unf-equented and remote part of the 
country, (and which did not include either 
writing or cyphering,) was much surprised 
one day to hear hia repeating the products 
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of several numbers. Struck with amaze. 
ment at the circumstance, he pro a 
variety of arithmetical questions to him, all 
of which the child solved with remarkable 
facility and correctness. The news of this 
infamt prodigy soon circulated through the 
neighbourhood ; and many persons came from 
distant parts to witness so singulara circums 
stance. The father, encouraged by the 
} unanimous opinion of all who came to see 
‘him, was induced to undertake, with this 
child, the tour of the United States. They 
were every where received with the most 
| flattering expressions: and in the s¢veral 
_towns which they visited, various plans were 
| suggested to educate and bring up the child, 
free from all expense to his family. Yiéld~ 
ingy however, to the pressing solicitations of 
his friends, and urged by the most respectable’ 
and powerful recommendations, as well ag 
by a view to his son’s more complete educa~ 
tion, the father has brought the child to this’ 
country, where they arrived on the 12th of 
May last: and the inhabitants of this me« 
tropolis have for these last three months-h 
an opportunity of seeing and examining this: 
wonderful phognomenon ; [at the Exhibition’ 
Room, Spring Gardens}, and of verifying: 
the reports that have been circulated respect« 
ing him. 

_ Many persons of the first eminence for 
their knowledge in mathematics, and well 
known for their philosophical inquiries, have- 
madé a point of seeing and conversing with 
him: and have been struck with astonish- 
ment at his extraordinary powers. It is cor- 
recily true, as stated of him, that—“* He 
will not only determine, with the greatest: 
facility and dispatch, the exact number of: 
minute or seconds in any given period of 
time; but will also solve any other question 
of a similar kind. He will tell the exact 
product arising from the multiplication of 
any number, consisting of two, three, or 
four fignres,’ by any other-number consisting: 
of the like number of figures. Ory. any 
‘number, consisting of six or-seven places of 
figures, beiug proposed, he will determine,’ 
with equal éxpedition and ease, @// the face’ 
tors of which it is composed. This: singular) 


has visited him. 


faculty consequently extends not only te the 
raising of powers, but also to the extraction’ 
of the square and cube roots of the number. 
proposed ; and likewise to the means of de-: 
termining whether it be a prime number (or a 
number meapable of division by amy other 
number); for which case there does not 
exist, at preseut, any genéral role amongst 
mathefnaticians.”” All these, and a vatiety, 
of other questions connected therewith, are 
answered by this child with such promptnesd 
and accuracy (and in the mitlst of lis juves 
nile pursuits) as to astonish every petson' whe 
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At a meeting of his friends which was 
held for the purpose of concerting the best 
method of promoting the views of the father, 
this child undcriook, and completely sueceed- 
ed in, raising the number 8 progressively up 
tothe strteenth power!!! and in naming 
the last result, viz. 281,474,970,710,656, he 
was right in every figure. fe was then tried 
as to other numbers, cov, sting of one fi- 
gure; all of which he raised (5 actnal mul- 
tiplication and not by meiory) as hizh as 
the fenth power, wiih so much facility and 
dispatch that the person appointed to take 
down the results, was obliged to enjoin him 
not to be so rapid! With respeet to num- 
bers consisting of two figures, he would 
raise some of them to the szxrth, seventh, and 
eighth power; but not always with equal 
facility : for the larger the products became, 
the more difficult he found it to proceed. 
He was asked the square root of 106929, 
and before the number could be written 
down, he immediately answered 327. He 
was then required to name the cule root of 
268,336,125, and with equal facility and 
promptness he replied 645. Various other 
questions of a similar nature, respecting the 
roots and powers of very high numbers, were 
proposed by several of the gentlemen present, 
to all of which te answered in a similar man- 
ner. Que of the party requested him to 
name the factors which produced the num- 
ber 247483, which he immediately did by 
mentioning the two numbers 941 and 263 ; 
which indeed are the only two numbers that 
will produce it. Another of them proposed 
171595, and he named the following factors 
as the only ones that would produce it; viz. 
5x 34279, 7X 24415, 502905, 83 x 2065, 
354897, 295x581, and 413%415. He 
was then asked 10 give the factors of 36083 ; 
but be immediately replied that it had none; 
which in fact was ihe case, as 36083 is a 
prime number. Other numbers were indis- 
ctiminately proposed to him, and he always 
succeeded in giving the correct factors, ex- 
ceptin the case of prime numbers, which 
he discovered almost as soon as propused. 
One of the gentlemen asked him how many 
minutes there were in forty-eight years; and 
before the question could be writtea down he 
replied 25,228,800: and instantly added, 
that the number of seconds in the same 
period was 1,513,728,000. Various ques- 
tions of the like kind were pnt to him; and 
to all of them he answered with nearly equal 
facility and promptitude; so as to astonish 
every one present, and to excite a desire that 
so extraordinary a faculty should (if possible) 
be rendered more extensive and usefal. 

He positively declares (and every observa- 
tion made seems to justify the assertion) that 
he does not know how the answers came into 
his mind! And moreover, he is entirely 
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ignorant of the common rules of arithmetic, 
and cannot perform, upon paper, a simple 
sam in woltiplication or division. 

It has been already observed, that it was 
evident, from some singular facts, that the 
child operated by certain rules known only to 
himself. ‘This discovery was made in one or 
two instances, when he had been closely 
pressed upon that pomt. In one case he was 
asked to tell the square of 4395; he at first 
hesitated, fearful that he should not be able 
to answer it correctly: but wien he appied 
himself to it he said it was 19,+16,025. On 
being questioned as to the cause of tis hesi« 
tation, he replied that he did not like to mul 
tiply four figures by four figures: but, said 
he, * L found out another way; I multi- 
plied 293 by 293, and then multiplied this 
product twice by the number 15, which pro- 
duced the same result.” Ov another occas 
sion, his highness the Duxe of Gloucesier 
asked him the product of 21,734 multiplied 
by 543: he immediately replied 11,801,502 
but, upon some remark beiug made on the 
subject, the child said that he had, ip his 
own mind, muitiplied 65202 by 181. OW, 
although in the first instance it must be evi- 
dent to every mathematician that 4395 is 
equal to 293 x 15, and consequently that 
(4395)2 = (293)2 x (15); and further that 
in the second case 543 is equal to 18! x3, 
and consequently that 21734 x (181 x3) = 
(21734 3) 1815 yet, itig not the less ree 
markable that this combination should be ime 
mediately perceiwed by the child, and we 
cannot the less admire his ipgenuity in thus 
seizing instantly the easicst method of solving 
the question proposed to nim. 

It must be evident, from what has here 
been stated, that the singular faculty which 
this child possesses ts not altogether dependent 
upon his memory In the mu tipication of 
numbers and in the raising of powers, he is 
doubuess considerably assisted by that ree 
markable quality of the mind: and in this 
lespect he might be considered as bearing 
some resemblance (if the difference of age 
did pot prevent the justness of the coimperis 
son) to the celebrated Jepepiau Buxton, 
and other persons of similar note Rot, in 
the extraction of the roofs of numbers, and 
in determining their factors (if any), it is 
clear, to all those who have witnessed the 
astonishing quickness and aceuracy of this 
child, that the memory has lutle or nothing 
to do with the process. And in this particue 
lar point consisis ihe remarkable difference 
between the preseut and ail former instances 
of an appareatly similar kind 

It has been recorded as an astonishing ef- 
fort of memory thatthe celebrated EvLer 
(who, in the science of analysis, might vie 
even with Newron nimself,) could remem- 
ber the first six powess of evety number 
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under 100. This, probably, must be taken 
with sone restrictions; but, if trae to the 
fullest extent, it is not more astonishing than 
the efforis of this child: with this additional 
circumstance in favour of the latter, that he 
is capable of verifying, in a very few se- 
conds, every figure which he may have oc- 
casion for. 

We may be permitted to hope and expect 
that those wonderful talents, which are so 
conspicuous at this early age, may by a suila- 
education be considerably improved and 
extended: and that some new light will 
eventually be thrown upon those subjects, 
for the elucidation of which his mind appears 
to be peculiarly formed by nature, since he 
enters into the world with ail those powers 
and faculties whicl are not even attainable 
by the mast emivent at a more advanced 

eriod of life. Every mathematician must 
aware of the important advantages which 
have sometimes been derived from the most 
simple and trifling circumstances; the full 
effect of which bas not always been evident 
at first sight. To mention one singular 
stance of this kind. ‘The very simple im- 
provement of expressing the powers aud roots 
of quantities by means of indices, introduced 
a new and general arithmetic of exponents + 
and this algorithm of powers led the way to 
the invention of logarithms, by means of 
which, all arithmetical computations are so 
muuch facilitated and abridged. Perhaps this 
child possesses a knowledge of some more 
important properties connected with this sub- 
ject; and althonzh he is incapable at present 
of giving any satisfactory account of tie state 
of his mint, or of communicativg to others 
the knowledge which it is so evident he does 
possess, yet there is every reason to believe 
that when his mind is more cultivated and 
his ideas more expanded, he will be able not 
only to divulge the mode by which he at pre- 
sent operates, but also to point out some new 
sources of information on this interesting 
subject. 

The case is certainly one of great novelty 
and importance: and every literary character 
and every friend to science must be anxious 
to ‘see the experiment fairly tried as to the 
effect which a suitable education may pro- 
éuce ona mind constituied as his appears to 
be. With this view a number of genliemen 
have taken the child under their petronaze, 
and have formed themselves into a Comm t- 
tee for the purpose of superintending his 
education. Application has been made to a 
gentleman of science, well known for his 
mathematical abilities, who has cousented to 
take the child under his immediate tuition ; 
the Cominittee therefore propose tu withdraw 
him, for the present, from public exiibi- 
tion, in order that he may fully devote him- 


self to his studies. But whether they shall | 


be able wholly to accomplish the object 
they have in view, will depend upon the as- 
sistance which they may receive from the 
public: and they take this opportunity of ins 
viting the friends of science to support a plan 
which promises to be attended with so many 


advantages. 


AFRICANA. 
MR. MUNGO PARK. 


Particulars of his Death, from Informa. 
tion obtained by the Directors of the Ajrican 
Institution. 

[Compare Panorama, Vol. XI. p. 1091.] 

The last accounts received from this distin- 
uished traveller, were dated from Sandsand- 
ing, on the river Niger. He then trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State the journal 
of his proceedings down to that period. This 
journal has been received. 

Governor Maxwell, at Senegal, sent a 
native Mohammedan, vaimed Isaac, into the 
interior, in order to procure some correct ace 
count of bis fate. ‘This man returned to 
Senegal after an absence of about twent 
months, and made a written report of his 
proceedings to Governor Maxwell. 

Isaac had aceompanied Mr. Park, as his 
guide, as fur as Sansanding, on the Niger. 
He then quitted him, after having procured 
another guide, of the name of Amadee- 
Fatouma, who agreed to accompany Mr. 
Paik to the confines of Haoussa. 

Isaac found this man at Sansanding, and 
from him he received a detailed account of 
Mr. Park’s proceedings frow the time of his 
embarking, at Sansaudinz, on board a large 
schooner-rigged canoe, in which be bad uu 
dertaken to navigate the Niger to its mouth, 
until the period of bis parting with bim, 
which was a day or two afier they had reached 
the kingdom of Haoussa. The narrative of 
Amauee-Fatouma then proceeds as follows :— 

«© Next day Mr. Park departed, and I 
slept iu the village (Yaour). Next morning 
I went tothe king, to pay my respects to 
him. On entering the house, I found two 
men, who came ou horseback. ‘They were 
sent by the chief of Yaour. They said to 
the king, § we are sent by the chief of Yaour 
to let you know, that the white men went 
away, without giving you or him (the chief ) 
anv thing. They have a great many things 
with them, aod we have received nothing 
from them: and this Amadee-Fatouma, now 
before you, is a bad man, and has likewise 
made a tool of you both.” ‘The king imme- 
diately ordered me to be put in jrons, which 

was accordingly done, and every thing J had 
taken from me. Some were for killing me, 
and some for preserving my life. The next 
morning, early, the king sent an army to 4 
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village called Boussa, near the river's side. 
There is before this village a rock across the 
whoie Lreadth of the river. One part of tne 
rock is very high: there is there a large open- 
ing in that rock, in the forin of a door, 
which is the ouly passage for the water to 
pass through: the tide current is here very 
strong. The army went and took possession 
of the top of this opening. Mr Park came 
here after the army had posted iiself: he, 
neveitneless, attempted to pass. The people 
began to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, 
ariows, and stones. Mr. Park defended 
himselt for a long time: two of his slaves, 
at the stern of the canoe, were killed, ‘They 
threw every thing they had in the cance into 
the river, and kept firing ; but being over. 
powered by numbers and fatigue, and unable 
lo keep up the canoe against the current, and 
no probability of escaping, Mr. Park took 
hold of one of the white men, and jumped 
into the water. Martin did the same; and 
they were drowned in the stream in attempt- 
ing to escape. The ouly slave remaining in 
the boat, seeing the natives persist in throw- 
ing weapons at the canoe, stood up aad said 
to them, ‘ Stop throwing, now you see 
nothing in the canoe, and nobody but myself; 
therefore cease. ‘Take me and the canoe, but 
don't kill me.” They took possession of the 
canoe and the man, and carried them to the 
king. 

«* T was kept in irons three months. The 
king then released me, and gave me a female 
slave. I immediately went to the slave taken 
in the canoe, who told me in what manner 
Mr. Park and all of them had died, and what 
] have related above.” 

GH It is intended speedily to publish, 
under the directions of the African Institu- 
tion, the Journals of Mr. Mungo Park and 
Jsaac, the profits accruing from the sale to be 
appled to the benefit of Mr. Park's Widow. 
STATE OF APRICAN MANNERS AND SENTI- 

MENTS: PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC. 

In our tenth volume, page Gg6, we re- 
lated the change of manuers which is taking 
place among our red brethren in America, 
in particular the Cherokee and Wyandot 
nations. A striking part of that change con- 
sists in the remission of private revenge to 
the hands of the community at large.—* All 
eriminal accusations must be established by 
testimony ; and no more executions must be 
made by the avenger of blood ; the infliction 
of punishment is made a governmental trans- 
action.” Happy should we be, to report that 
a step so considerable toward civilization had 
been taken by our /ack brethren in Africa : 
—That they, also, forbeasing from their de- 
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pendence on witchcraft and augury, had made 
due allowances for the termination of life, by 
the weakness of old age, by disease, or by 
casualty :—that they did not suppose theme 
seives called by duty to avenge on the innocent 
the removal of their friends ; but, after pro- 
per enquiries made by proper officers, com- 
mitted to the dust from whence it was taken, 
the mortal remains of their relations or towns» 
men. We suppose, that among the last of 
their superstitions to which they will adhere, 
is that of attributing to certain individuals the 
possession of supernatural faculties: it is not 
yet wholly extinct among the Americans, as 
our readers may see in the article referred to 
[p. 705] which is a close counterpart to what 
we have now to relate.* Yet the circumstances 
of the story before us, possess more of the 
horrible than usual :—since the persons sacris 
ficed to this guilty folly are no other than the 
uncle and the pATHER of the deceased. Who 
can be safe among such people? Who will 
not concur with the pious wishes of the as- 
tonished beholder, himself an African by 
birth and country, that the light of knowledge 
and piety may soon arise, and dissipate the 
darkness which enshrouds the minds of these 
dreadfully benighted heathen !—The Ordeals 
of other kinds will be daly noticed by our 
readers, 
FUNERALS. 

There is much ceremony about the dead. 
If the husband dies, all his wife’s family, 
her sisters and brothers, cousins and second 
cousins (not her mother and father), are 
called together. ‘Tney smear themselves 
from head to foot with ashes mixed with 
water ; this makes them look very bad. If 
you ask, why they do this? They will tell 
you, when he was alive he used to clothe 
them, and they aie of his goods; but now 
they must cry for him. This supposes him 
to have been a man of note. While this is 
ving on, they erect a shed, where all the 
amily come, and set up such a cry as would 
rend the heart of almost any man. All his 
people will cut themselves so bad, that the 
blood will ran down. When they are going 
to begin the ery, they carry the dead body in- 
to the house before day; then they continue 
to fire guns, to beat the drums, and to dance 
and ery all the day ; at the same time drink- 
ing rumand taking snuff. Daring this time 
the old men are employed in the adjoining 
wood; for they will have it, that no man 
dies a natural death, but that some body must 


~* Compare also Panorama, Vol. XL yp 
1093. 
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have killed him, or that some greegree (mean- 
ing some invisible power) must have occasion- 
ed his death. ‘They send for the man who 
pretends to make tie dead speak, or for the 
sand casier*, that he may discover whe kill- 
ed him. 

As I said before, there is much to do 
on the death of a great man, but not much 
about a poor man. On the death of a great 
mau, you may be sure there will be some 
people sacrificed, and some seld ; it was the 
case at David Tucker's death, and that of 
Jack Sherbro. There were four killed at 
Caulker’s death, two in the Sherbro, and 
two at the Plentains. 

The estate of the father does not descend 
to the children, but to the brother; which 
I think is very anjast. 


PROCEEDINGS AFTER DEATH: 
Witch finding. 

The man who pretends to make the dead 
speak, will cut off the hair of the forehead, 
and the nail of the great toe, and of the 
thumb, and, tying these into a mat, will put 
it on the head of a person selected for that 
purpose; then with a stick in his hand, he 
will strike the mat lightly, and ask, ‘ Who 
killed you? your father or your mother? 
your brother or sister? or any of the family ? 
‘Ifthe mat should slide from the man’s head 
atthe moment that any particular name is 
mentioned (for a great many names are called 
over), they go no Jarier, but fis upon the 
person last named as the murderer. They 
then go and take the dead out of the house, 
end have him opened ; if he has no wilch- 
bag, they carry him into the house again ; if 
he has the witch-lag, they pronounce that 

reegree has killed him; ia which case there 
_Is no more to be said. If, however, he has 
not the witch bag, they oblige the person 
whose name was mentioned at the time the 
mat fel! from the man’s bead, if he denies 
his guilt, to drink the ved water. Sometimes 
they will fix on the head of a family, if he 
is a man they do not like, or one who has 
some property, or one who wil! not let them 
impose on him and his family. They think, 
that if they let this man olone, he will grow 
. too strong forthem. When thus accased, he 
-is taken out of his house, and put in the 
stocks, and kept for two or three days, when 
they give him the red water, Should it kill 
lim, they sometimes sell all bis children : 
bat why the poor childrea should thus sutter 
their parents, I do not see. —Ifa leopaid, 
or an alligator, or any other destructive ani- 
mal, sliould destroy a man, they will have it 
that his death was occasioned by wiichcrait. 


* A of conjurer, who pretesds to the 
power of discovering guilt by throwing hand- 
fuls of sand on the ground. 


This leads to an attempt to discover the witch, 
who when discovered, is obliged to drink the 
red water. In these cases, the whole family 
sufler through the ignorance of the people. 
The Slave Traders encourage this much, in 
order to have the people condemned, that 
they may be sold to them; all the young 
people, and the old too, if they can get them. 
I mentioned before how the women cut 
themselves, their arms, breasts, and backs, 
so that the blood will gush out; they also 
shave their heads. They keep their dead 
three or four days, if poor men; if great men 
or women, they will keep them a month or 
more ; during which time they dance night 
and day, and drink as much rum as they can 
get. On the death of such men as the Tuck+ 
ers and Caulkers, eight or nine puncheons 
of rum will be drunk, guns firing all the 
time. They do not dance in a house, but in 
ihe open air; they have no regular partners : 
the men and women are all in rows. If the 
first that goes out into the space between is a 
man, then a woman goes out and dances with 
him; if a woman goes out first, then a man 
gees and dances with her. Before they be- 
gin to dance, one of the men sings; the rest 
answer, the men first, then the women ; 
then the drum begins to beat, and all, both 
men and women, run round and round in 
great confusion ; then they stop, then dance 
again, and so continue during the whole time 
of the cry. 

I before remarked, that they open their 


| dead ; and if he has the witch’s bag, there is 


no more to be said but that the greegrees 
killed him. If he has not, he is carried back 
into the house. When the corpse begins to 
smeli, they let it down about a foot and a 
half under ground, and cover it; then they 
bring all the best cloth they have, and dress 
the house, and mats are spread over the place 
where the body jg laid, and white cloth is 
spread over the mats ; a bottle of ram and a 
tumbler being placed at the head of the grave, 
and acandle kept burning. Every night they 
do not dance, the family sleeps in that house, 
on a large mat, that is spread all over the 
house for that purpose. 
THE WITCH'S BAG? 

Means employed to ascertain and detect it. 

Kizell, being solicitous to discover what 
could be meant by the witch's bag, attended 
the opening of a boy, a man, and a woman. 
The bodies were laid open by cutting across 
the bottom of the belly, and up on each side ; 
the inside was thus laid open to the inspection 
of the old men, and the greegree men. No- 
thing extraordinary was fonud in the males ; 
bat in the body of the woman something 
appeared which staggered Kizell so much, 
that being unable to refute the assertion that 
this appearance was a witch bag, and 
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unwilling to concede so incredible a point, 
he felt obliged to retire out of the house. 

Doctor Higgins closely questioned Kizell 
about it, and the true story seems to be as 
follows :—The woman had lately lain in, 
and had undergone a very severe labour, 
during which she had lost much blood. 
When she was opened, there appeared 
about the region of the uterus a ball of a 
fleshy appearance, about the size of a man’s 
fist. ‘This was asserted to be the witch bag. 
The chief ordered it to be cut open, and in 
the iaside of it were several small fleshy 
nobs, about the size of a nut. 


ORDEAL BY THE RED WATER. 


Two men are sent out before day-break in 
a morning for the bark, which is always 
taken either from the east or west side of the 
tree; it is then brought into the town, and 
put into a mortar, and beat up, in the same 
way as they beat rice, and by the same two 
men ; but before they begin to beat it, they 
are obliged to wash their hands and arms 
very clean, and pare their nails close; afier 
they have beat it as fine as they can, it is put 
into a large kettle, which is then filled up 
with cold water, and stirred about with a 
stick, which extracts the virtue of the bark 
without boiling it. It will ferment and rise 
on the top like soap suds. ‘This operation is 
performed in the presence of all the people. 

Some people, whether really guilty, or 
afraid of death, will confess themselves guilty. 
In that case red water is not administered ; 
but the culprit is generally made to pay with 
a heavy fine, asa slave or two, or goods to 
that value. 

Kizell’s account of these muiders is as 
follows :— 

Early in the morning they sent and pro- 
cured a quantity of the bark of the red tree, 
and having softened it by beating, put it into 
a kettle, which is filled up with water. They 
came and called me to go and hear them ex- 
amine the men again. [ told them I would 
have nothing to do with them. At eleven 
o'clock on -the 25th they brought the men 
forth ; they asked the uncle of the deceased, 
if he had killed him? He said he had not. 
They said, if you know any thing about it, 
tell us. He said he had already told them he 
did not do it; the man was his friend. I 
went to see the man; his face. looked like 
death ; and when the kettle-full of the water 
was brought to him, he refused to drink. 
‘Chey then put a stick into his mouth, and 
forced him to drink. The poor man saw 
nothing but death before him. They also 
beat him on the head with a stick. He said, 
© Give it to me: I will drink it.’ They 
suid, © You are afraid to die ; but you killed 
Wa:nper.’ He now escaped from them: 
they ran after him, and brought him back : 


all stood round him, and made him drink 
the water. After he had drank six large ca~ 
labashes full, they took him by the hand, 
and dragged him all over the town, and 
plunged him into the river;.then brought 
him back to the former place, and made him 
drink again. He supplicated them, and said 
he would give them slaves if they would let 
him go. ‘They said, they would not; he had 
no slaves. It was not long before he fell on 
the ground : they then poured the water up 
his nose and mouth till he was dead. They 
then brought out the father of the deceased. 
He said, I know nothing of the matter: do 
you think I would kill my own son, that 
was so dear to me? They said, Give him the 
water: all the people stood ky looking on. 
Sir, if you had been here to see it, it would 
have made the hair of your head stand on 
end! The day, 1 trust, will come when my 
country people will have the lizht of God 
and the blessing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Sir, when I saw how they went on, | begged 
them to let me have the man, that I would 
pay for him, and carry him home. The chiefs 
said, No, they would kill him, for he was a 
witch and must dic. ‘The poor man kept crys 
ing, and said, He did not know of it. They 
gave him the water; they served him as they 
had done the uncle: they ran with him and 
plunged him in the river, then brought bim 
back again to the same place. He said, he 
would give them a slave if they would let 
him go. They said, ‘ No, you killed Wamper.” 
Before he fell, he said tothem, ‘* You have 
killed me for nothing.” When he fell, they 
continued pouring the water into his mouth 
and nose: he tried to get up, but they held 
him on the ground, and kept pouring the 
water into his nose and mouth tll they had 
killed him. They then cut them both epen, 
to look for the witch bag.” 


ORDEAL BY BOILING OIL. 


In order to prove the guilt of his wives, a 
man got some oil and putit ina pot, and set it 
on the fire. He knew the poor women could 
not put their hands into it without being 
burat. He neverthe'c:s called them, and 
said, They were the cause of his not being 
able to get slaves. ‘They asked,-How? He 
said they were kept by other men. They 
said, it was not truth. He answered,’ Do 
you say no? then put your hands in the 
burning oil: if you are not guilty, i will 
not burn you: if you ate, it will.” The 
women knew, that whether they were guilty 


not, it would burn them,‘ and theretore 


would not pui their hands in it. He said, 
‘ Tsee itis true; you all must tell me the 
men’s nates.” He separated out three, who, 
he pretended, were not guilty. He then 
went to the rest, and said, they must iniorm 
against some one. They knew he did not 
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want old men, and they, to please him, 
mentioned the most likely young men they 
could think of. He then sent word to his 
younger brother to come to him, as he had 
now got slaves to pay his debt. They then 
sent people to catch the persons who had been 
accused. He afterwards sent to town and 
caught eighteen. 


ORDEAL BY RED HOT IRON. 


While at Tucker's, I saw a thing done 
which was so extraordinary that I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. An old man was 
charged with some crime, and to prove whie- 
ther he was guilty or not, heated an iron in 
the fire till it was red hot, and having washed 
his hand with some stuff, the hot iron was 
— up and down his arm without burning 

im. The man was declared innocent, 


DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS: 


State of the Women particularly. 

There is here a great deal of land on which 
no people live. ‘There are, in my opinion, 
gmi//ions of acres that never were cultivated. 

The poor women have all the hardest of 
the work on the plantations. When the 
men have finished cutting down the wood 
and burning it off, then the young people 
and women perform the rest of the labour 
until the rice harvest is gathered. When 
the season comes round again, the men pre- 
pire the plantation as before; for they do not 
plant in one place two following years, but 
cut fresh plantations every year: and during 
the time the men are so employed, the wo- 
amen are employed in making salt. 

The women beat the rice, fetch wood, 
make salt, plaster the houses, go a fishing 
with hand nets, make oil from the palm nuts 
which the men bring home. ‘Their tice ri- 
oe in three months from the lime it is sown. 

hen the rice is cut, they put it unde 
water, where it keeps sound and gond. When 
they wish to use it, they go into the water 
gnd take as much thence as they want. 


MANNER OF CONTRACTING MARRIAGES. 


‘The young women are not allowed to have 
whom they like fora husband; the choice 
zesiswith the parents. If a man wishes to 
marty the daugiter, he must biing to the 
value of twenty or thirty bors to the father 
and mother; if they like the man, and the 
brother likes him, then they will call ali their 
family together, and tell them: * We have 
aman in the house who wishes to have our 
saughter; it is tuat which makes us call the 
fimily together, that they may know it’ 
"When the friends inquire what he Las brought 
with him; the man tellsthem. They then 
acl him to go and uring a quantity cf palm 
wine. Whea he returms, they again call the 
f:mily together; they all place themselves on 
thegrouad, and the wine, aud then 


give him his wife. In this case, all the 
chidren he has by her are his: but, if he 
gives nothing for his wife, then the children 
will all be taken from him, and will belong 
to the woman’s family ; he will have nothing 
to do with them. 

POLYGAMY. 

Some men have many wives, even as __ 
many as ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty. If 
you ask them why they have so many wo- 
men? they will tell you they have them to 
work for them. ‘The women will make salt, 
which is sold for slaves, who are again ex- 
changed with the white people for goods ; and 
if a man is caught oh ier of their wives, 
they will sell him, unless he paysa slave, or 
the value of aslave. I have known some of 
them to send their women to tempt men, that 
they may have them to sell : for if the woman 
Says it is so, her word is taken for truth. If, 
however, the man denies it, then one of the 
greegree men is sent for to judge the matter; 
and whatever he says decides it. In cases 
where the husband is jealous, and on that 
ground accuses another man, the grteegree 
man is seat for: and if he says the accused is 
innocent, then he has a right to demand that 
the woman be given up to him by the huse 
band. But if the greegree man says he is 
guilty, then he must be either sold, or re- 
deem himself at the price of two or three 
— There is, in truth, no justice to be 
rad. 


CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE OF BANGA. 


Of all people I have ever seen, I think 
they are the kindest. ‘They will let none of 
their people want for sionals : they willlend, 
and not look for it again: they will even lend 
clothes to cach other, if they want to go any 
where: if strangers come to them, they will 
give them water to wash, and oil te anoitit 
their skin, and give them victuals for no- 
thing: they will go out of their beds that 
the strangers may sleep int them. ‘The wo- 
men are particularly kind The men are 
very fond of palm wine; they will spend a 
whole day in looking for palm wine. They 
love dancing; they will dance all night. 
They have but little, yet they are happy 
whilst that litle lasts. 

Their land is so fertile in some places, that 
it would surprise any man to see what a quane 
tity of rice they will raise on a small spot. 
As for fish, their rivers abound with it; they 
can get as much as they want. ‘heir sheep 
and goats are very fine and fat. They have 
plenty of fowls ; also wild hogs, wild ducks, 
and geese. They donot salt their meat, but 
dry itover the fire. They do not work hard 
except when they prepare their rice planta- 
tions, which is during about two months in 
the spring; afier which the men go and 
make canoes, or cut camwood, or carry ths 
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salt which the women have made, to sell for 
cloth or slaves. 

Their town has no regular street in it; the 
houses are built close together. They are 
made with strong rods of bamboo fixed in 
the ground, which are tied together at the 
top with string: they use no nails; they tie 
all with string, and then wattle it and cover 
it with grass, when the women p!vster it over 
with mod. Their doors consist of mats 
hung at the Opening which is left ; sometisnes 
they are made of small bamboos tied together. 
There are no locks to their doors, They will 
not steal from each other. They are fund of 
presents from strangers. 

There are vast swarms of musketoes here in 
their season. They come twice a year; in 
the fall, and in the spring. When the wa. 
ter rises over the low lands it drives all the 
snakes out of the grass into the trees: you 
will then see plenty of snakes on the trees Ly 
the river side, sometimes ten in one tree. 
Sometimes the snakes will go into the houses, 
the towns being surrounded with bushy and 
Jarge trees. The men are very idle. In the 
dry season they will often sit all day playing 
with a bone or a nut, which they twirl about : 
this is a spccies of amusement they are very 
fond of: some will go for palm wine. I say 
they might live bappy, if it was not for the 
Slave Trade; their wants are few, and they 
are content with what they have. : 


THE REGAL POWER: ITS WEAKNESS. 


They are fond of presents, yet the king 
gets but little of any that are made to him; 
if heis old, they will sometimes teil his he 
has long eaten of the country, and it is time 
for the young people to eat as he has done. 
If the present consists of ram, they all must 
have a taste of it, if there is not more than 
a table-spoon- full for each, if tobacco, and 
there it not enough to give every one a leaf, 
it must be cut so that all may have a piece ; 
if itisajug of ruin, the king gets one bottle 
fuil. 

If the king happens to have no people of 
his own, and he wishes to go to a distance, 
he must beg his people to convey him. The 

ple do not contribute to his support ; if 

e has no slaves or children of his own, he 

must work himself; if he has children, they 

will do all his work for him. All the land 

is said to belong to the king ;. but if a native 

chooses to clear a spot, and erect a town, lic 
may: the land is free for any of the people. 

« The right of making slaves seems for- 
merly to to have been confined to the kings 
er chiefs; but on the west coast of Africa, 
where power is so diffused that it is difficult 


to say with whom any toleradle share rests, 


the constant practice at present is, for the 
people in general to wes each other, 
wherever one party is personally stronger than 


the other, and his connections sufficiently 
numerous to secure his victim. 


NATURAL ELOQUENCE, 

They will sometimes talk a palaver so well, 
that you would be both pleased and astonished 
with them. If you were to hear two of them 
speaking, and how ably they open a cause 
before they begin to enter into an argument 
about it, you would be surprised. In their 
palavers (councils or courts), they use a great 
deal of ceremony at the first; presenting 
mats, kola, or palm wine, io the old men, 
They then relate their story ; the old men and 
the women sitting down to listen. A man 
stands by him who-speaks, and repeats what 
he says as loud as hecan: indeed, both speak 
very loud. When he has finished his speech 
he sitsdown. His adversary then gets ap, 
and begins, as before, with much ceremony, 
thanking the man who spoke against him for 
what he said. Having told his story, all the 
old men get up and say, they mast retire and 
consider the matter before they give an 
answer. If the party losing the cause is un~ 
willing to give it up, then the other will ask 
him, if he will go before the kingto talk the 
palaver? If he says, Yes, then they must go 
to the king with their people. 

The old men are much respected: the 
king, with their approbation, appoints a 
time to hear the palaver ; but before it be- 
gins, both parties must deposit a like sum 
(twenty, thirty, or forty bars) to await the 
iing’s sentence. Then the two men are called 
on, and ali the old men and the women sit 
as before, while the accuser relates his com- 
plaint; another man repeating all he says 
after him. Every thing he says looks like 
truth, and very clear. But when he has 
done, the other party will get up and deny 
all that has been said, and give to things a 
very different appearance. ‘They have no 
jary, as we have; their old men settle all. 
Uaving heard all the pleadings, the old men 
go out in what is called the devil’s bush,* and 
determine whio is in the right. 

Sometimes, when they see that the party 
who is in the wrang is the sirongest, they 
will not give justice, being afraid of the con- 
sequences. 


PRODUCTIONS AND CAPABILITIES OF THE 
COUNTRY. 
INDIGO, 

Mr. Dawes, on his return to England, 
presented to the Board a variety of specimens 
of African produce and manvlaciure. The 
Indigo manufactured at Sierra Leone, by one 
of the black setilers, is found to be quite as 
good in its quality as that which was first 
brought from the East-Indies when its culture 


A kind of consecrated grove. 
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there commenced. When esrefully com- 
pared with some East-[ndia Indigo, which 
was lately sold at 4s. 8d. per Ib, it proves to 
.be of about half the value. This inferiority, 
however, arises not from any defect in the 
plant producing the dye, but from the want 
of skill in its manufacture. 


HEMP. 
A farther experiment has been made on 


the substitute for Hemp produced from the | 


leaves of the palm tree, aud its superior 
strength as compared with the Russian Hemp, 
has been fully ascertained. It seems well 
adapted for various uses. 


HEMP FROM SUNN. 
__ A specimen of the Hemp produced from 
the Sunn of Bengal, proves that this useful 
pliant may be cultivated with advantage on 
the African continent ; and the vicinity of 
that continent seems te obviate one great 
objection to its use, arising from the enorm- 
ous expense of fre'ght which attends the 
bringing it from India. 
COTTON. 
The Bourbon and Nankeen Cotton seeds 
“are also stated to have come up. 


COFFEE. 

I went to take a walk with one of my boys, 
-and was surprised to see so many Coflee trees 
near the town. Some places were entirely 
covered by them. I pulled up three plinis, 
and carried them to the town: I asked what 
it was? They said it was all over their 
country. I then told them it was coffee. 
They said, they did not know it: they can 
gct plenty of it in the season. I told them 


af-they would get a house full of it, 1 would 


buv it of them. Four days after, some peo- 
ple came from the upper country (ihe in- 
terior) to see me. I[ began to taik about the 


coffee. They said, Tinust go and shew it 


tothem. When I had done this, they said, 
they thought it was nothing valuable ; it was 
in their country also, and they used it to 
fence their plantations : it was all over the 
country: at some places uothing else was to 
-be seen. 

Coffee is the natural plant of Africa: her 
people are carried off to raise coffee to sup- 
ply the markets'of Europe, when they might 
as well get it from Africa, if the people were 
but directed what to do. 


PRESENT STATE OF FREE TOWN. 


There are 400 houses within the walls of 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, containing 1,917 
inhabitants. This is entirely exclusive o/ 
the slaves who have been liberated under the 
sentence of the Court of Admiralty, and 
who are supposed now to amount to upwards 
of 2,500. The houses in the town are 
valued at £26,000 sterling. 


MOSCOW. 
The possession of Moscow being at this 
moment the great object of Buovaparte, as 
affording the only security for winter quarters 
for his army, the following correct description 
of that important and beautiful city cannot 
prove uninteresting to our readers :— 
Moscow, the ancient capital of the Russian 
Empire, and the residence of the Czars, is 
situated in the circle of itsown name, in the 
fifty-fifth degree forty-five minutes latitude, 
and thirty-eighth degree East longitude, four- 
teen hundred and fourteen miles North-east 
of London. It stands in a pleasant plain, on 
the banks of the River Moskwa, from which 
it derives its name. Mr. Hanwavy says that 
river runs through it, and, making many 
windings, adds a very striking beauty to the 
city ; but in summer it is in many places 
sha'low and unnavigable. Several ewinences, 
interspersed with groves, gardens and lawns, 
form the most delightful prospects. It is 
built somewhat after the Eastern manner, 
having but few regular streets, and a great 
number of houses with gardens. The nume 
ber of churches in the city is computed at 
sixteen hundred, among which are eleven ca- 
thedrals, and two hundred and seventyeone 
parish churches; the rest either belong to 
convents, or may be considered as private 


chapels. Near the churches are hung up se- 


veral large bells, which are kept continually 
chiming. ‘The famous bell is of a stupendous 
size, and, our author observes, affords a sut- 
prising proof of the folly of those who caused 
itto be made. ‘This bell is four hundred and 
forty three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-two pounds weight, and was cast in’ 
the reign of the Empress Anne ; but the beam 
on which it hung being burnt, it fell, and a 
large piece is broke out of it. Many of the 
churches have gilt steeples, and are magnifie 
cently decorated within with painting. The 
saab of public edifices and squares at Mos- 
cow amounts to forty-three: only a part of the 
streets is paved ; they are in general very dirty. 
The city is divided into four circles, one with- 
in auother. The interior circle, or the Kre- 
melin, which signifies a fortress, contains the 
following remarkable buildings: the old im- 
perial palace, pleasure houses, and stables, a 
victwalling-house, the palace which formerly 
belonged to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, 
five convents, four parish churches, the ar- 
senil, with the public colleges and other 
offices. All the churches in the Kremelin 
have beautiful spires, most of them gilt, or 
covered with silver. The architecture is in 
the Gothic taste, but the inside of the churches 
is richly ornamented ; and the pictures of the 
saints are decorated with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. In the cathedral called So- 
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bor, which has no less than nine towers, co- 
vered with copper and double gilt, is a silver 
branch with forty-eight lights, said to weigh 
two thousand eight hundred pounds. Here 
are deposited, in siiver shrines, the remains 
of three archbishops, and in a box of gold is 
a robe brought from Persia, which is here 
looked upon as the identical garmeat worn 
by our Saviour. The remains of the Sove- 
reigas of the Russian Empire and their male 
descendants are interred in St. Michael's 
church, and those of their consorts and the 

rincesses are deposited in the conveat of 
Tschadow ; all these structures are lofty, spa- 
ciovs and bnilt with stone. This circle is 
three hundred fathoms in diameter, and sur- 
rounded with very high and thick walls, 
flanked with six towers, planted with cannon, 
and also defended by deep moais and ram- 
parts. From the above circle you pass over 
a handsome sione bridge, which js called 
Kitagorod, to the Chinese Town. There 
are here five streets, two cathedrals, eighteen 

arish churches, four convents, thirteen no- 
houses, and nine public edifices 
these are—the chief yr in which the 
medicines are kept, of china porcelain, de- 
corated with the imperial arms, and from this 
place the whole ewpire is supplied with me- 
dicines—the Mint, which is a superb strue- 
ture, a magazine or warehouse, to which all 
goods are brought before they have paid duty 
—the Custom-house—the Ambassadors’s pa- 
lace, which is converted into a silk manufac. 
tory—a Pristing house—a Court of Judica- 
ture—the Physic Garden-—and the Exchange, 
in which there are about a thousand hand- 
some shops; here all commercial affairs are 
transacted, particularly what relates to the 
trade with China, whence this circle contains 
many merchants. This part of the city is 
fortified by a pretty high wall, strengthened 
with twelve towers and strong bulwarks. The 
third circle surrounds the former, and is named 
Bielorogod, or the White Town, from a 
white wall with which it is encompassed; it 
is also called Czarsi' down. The Negiina runs 
through this part of the city, from north to 
south : but though there are in this circle se- 
veral kneses, boyars, merchants, and trodes- 
men, itis in many parts very dirty, and most 
of the honses are very mean ; it includes se- 
vents six parish churches, seven abbeys, eleven 
convents, and nine public edifices, There 
are two palaces, a cannon foundery, two 
markets, a brewhouse, a wagazine of provi- 
sions, the salt-Ash harbour, and the Basi} 
garden. At the timber market are sold new 
wooden houses, which may be taken to pieces 
and put together again where the purchaser 
pleases. ite fourth ciicle is called Sem- 
fanoigorod, that is town surrounded with 
ramparis of earth, it incloses the three pre- 
ceding parts, and its raimparis include an area 


of greatextent. The entrance was formerly 
by thirty-four gates of timber, and two of 
stone, but at present only the two last are 
standing. Over one of these ga'es is a mae 
thematical school and an observatory. This 
circle contains a hundred and three parish 
churches, two convents, an imperial stable, 
an arsenal for artillery, a mint, a magazine 
for provisions, and a cloth manufactory ;— 
round these principal parts of the city lie the 
suburbs which are of a great extent, and cons 
tain sixty parish churches aod ten convents. 
These suburds resemble villages in other parts 
of the country, except the German quarter, 
which is the largest aud handsomest, and con- 
tains two Lutheran churches, a grammar 
school, a Calvinist church, and a Ronish 
church, This suburb is situated towards the 
East, on the river Yansa ; to the West of it 
lies the palace of Annenhof, which has a 
good garden, and towards the North is a large 
and stately hospital. A little farther to the 
West stands the palace of the Empress Eliza- 
beth. The number of inhabitants is sup- 
posed to amount to about a hundred and fifiv 
thousand ; these consist of statesmen, noble 
families and their servants, merchants, priests, 
monks, and servants belonging to the 
churches; mechanics, labourers, carriers, 
sledge drivers, Xc. &c. 


IMPOLICY OP RESTRAINING THE COURSE OF 
TRADE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—The attention you shew, in your va- 
luable journal, to mercantile matters, ine 
duces me to desire your insertion of a few 
words on a subject which has been liitle ate 
tended to, because we have been fortunate 
enough to escape the danger. I allude to 
the distresses of the Nottingham manufac- 
turers. These existed a considerable time 
before the public at lorze was aware of them. 
The origin of them, is to be found in our 
Orders of Council. By way of making up 
for the deficient vent consequent on the stop- 
page of our trade wih America, the Not- 
tmgham workmen long azo applied to 
their masters and obtataed a kind of promise 
to avoid manufacturing the coarser articles, 
in hope that the public would thas find it 
necessary lo buy more of the fine. These 
distressed men set out, as it often happens, 
in quest of relief, without knowing whither 
they were going. ‘They did not consider that 
cheapness is indispensable to the sale of cers 
tain descriptions of manufacture, which, 
without this recommendation, cou'd not be 
sold at all. This applies particularly to exe 
port goods,’ Feev countries are so luxurious, 
or so rich, as our own; ant foreigners must 
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consequently be contented with less costly ar- 
ticles. In such a case it would be vain to 
think of substituting a dearer commodity, 
though of better quality, since the parties 
would be unable to pay for it. 

Plain as this appears, a majority of the 
House of Commons seem to have been unap- 

rised of the fact. In the month of May, a 
cin was brought in with the view of accom- 
plishing two very remarkable objects; the 
discouragement of the coarser fabrics at Not- 
tingham, anda fixed regulation of the wages 
of workmen, The latter was, if possible, 
still more impolitic than the former. Wages 
are a point net to be settled by law ; and it 
would be strange if they were, for such a 
settlement would seem to imply little (or no) 
difference bewween a good and a bad workman. 
It was proposed that the masters should fix 
the rate of wages ; and pledge themselves to 
adhere to it nuder certain penalties. All this 
was well meant; but so far from benefiting 
the Nottingham manufacturers, it would 
have aggravated their distress, by carrying off 
the business to the rival fabrics of Bucking- 
dam and Loughborough. The disturbances 
would have recommenced, and the public 
would have been brought back once more to 
that state from which they have been so re- 
eently delivered. 

The escape from this impending evil was 
chiefly owing to the exeitions of a young 
member, Mr. Hume, one of the representa- 
tives for Weymouth, who argued at great 
Jength the impolicy of government interfe- 
rence in matters of trade. The bill however 

ssed the House of Commons (2ist July), 

ut in the House of Lords a similar train of 
argument being parsued by Lords Holland, 
‘Laudeidale, and particularly by Lord Liver- 
pool, this most singular mcasure was nega- 
tived. 

The principle of this bill, would have been 
lighly pernicious to the towo and neighbour. 
hood cf Nottingham, i: would have greatly 
lessened trade and jucressee! discontent; while 
it would have been miccuievous to the whole 
kingdom, by furnishing a precedent for im- 
posing au arbitrary restraint on labour and 
manufacture, Hardy any measure could be 
niore unfavourable to the progress of ingenp- 
ily ; or, to the proper finisiing of work, thana 
Jaw preseribing the fixed laut of wages, aud 
puting woikmen indi-crininately, the ac- 
complished and the negiigent, ou the same 
fooung. 

A conviction of the trut! 
with a desire that the 
Jice ingenuity, nonufsc. 
be fixed on the public 


Oi tis principe, 
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froin is, ill, iiope, be thought 
apology for 


Yours, &e. 


Civis. 


Olservanda Externa—Africa. Africa, South. America, North. 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AFRICA. 
Report of Rontgen’s Death.—There was 


a report some time ago, that Rontgen, the 
African traveller, employed, it is said, under 
the auspices and at the expense of Lord Kin- 
naird, had been murdered by the Moors while 
endeavouring to reacli Tombuctoo. by the 
caravan from Morocco. It is mentioned, 
however, in the German papers, that he is 
not dead ; and that letters have been 1eceived 
from him, stating his recovery from his 
wounds, and intention to set out again as 
soon as possible. Vide Panorama, Vol. XI. 
page 1091, vide also page 875. 

AFRICA, SOUTH. 


Storm: Beacon lost.—The beacon upon 
the ‘Trident, or Whittle Rock, in False Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope, dissppeare: in the 
tempestuous weather which preceded the 
10th of last June. 


Adventurous Tiavellers massacred. —A 
letter from our correspondent at the Cape of 
Good Hope, dated 27th of June, 1812, con- 
tains the following brief but affecting infor« 
mation. ‘* It is vow ascertained beyond all 
doubt, from inquiries made at Mozambique, 
that the adventurous bat unfortunate party 
which left this place about four years ago to 
penetrate into the interior, had proceeded 
within thirty miles of Soffata when they 
were all murdered !—I is not a little remark 
able that these ill-fated travellers should have 
perished within the limits of a Luropeaa 
colony, after having proceeded with safety 
through so large a portion of Africa. They 
had even got their waggons with them, All 
the particulars we ean learn are—ihat they 
had been eatertained by a party of the Na- 
tives in the course of the day, and had parte 
ed apparently good frieuds, but in the middle 
of the night they were surprized, and massa- 
cred. No papers, instraments, ot &c. were 
saved.” Vide Pavorama, Vol. VIL. p. 113. 

AMERICA, NORTH. 

Temper of the People.—New York, July 
16. Phe papers by the mails for the Jase 
fortnight are filled with resolutions of town 
meetings, &c. against the Jate war measure 
of Congress. Ata meeting of the citzens 
of Lower Delaware Ward, in the eity of 
Philadelphia, the 10th inst. the following, 
among oiher resolutions, was adopted :— 


Resolved, that as the present men now in 
power have, in our opiuion, justly forfeited 
our confidence; and believing that the men 
that made this war are not calculated to make 
an honourable peace, it becomes our duty, 
as men determined at all hazards to be free, 
to use cyery honeusable and coastituvional 
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exertion to remove the present rulers, and to 
place others in their situations, in whom we 
can have sufficient confidence as to believe 
that they will, free from selfish motives, 
protect our liberty, our property, our lives, 
and all that is sacred to the true letter and 
meaniag of our constitution.” 

The inhabitants of Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, met in Convention, and adopted 
several resolutions on the impolicy of the 
war; also a memorial to the President of the 
United States, praying him to put an imme- 
diate end to the war, and to send Envoys 
Exiraordinary to negociate a treaty with Eng- 
land. 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Royal Death.—By letters from the Brazils, 
we learn the death of the Prince Don Pedro, 
on the 4th of July last. He married the 
Prince Regent's daughter, and his issue will 
succeed to the throne of Portugal. 


Culture of Indigo.—Cacao was exclusive” 
ly cultivated in the provinces of Caraccas tll 
avery recent period. In 1774, Don Pablo 
Orendain, a privst, and Don Antonio Ar- 
roide applied themselves, to the astonishment 
of their fellow-cilizens, to the culture of 
indigo, which had previously been attempt- 
ed and abandoued. All their firmness was 
requisite to brave the sarcasms o1 prejudice, 
which could perceive only folly in requiring 
‘indigo from a soil accustomed to yield no 
other produce than cacao. 

The first essay was severely censured, the 
second experienced less severity ; and after a 
short time this pretended madness found nu- 
merous apologists. The force of prejudice 
could not withstand the test of experience ; 
and it was speedily ascertained that the indi- 
go of Terra Firma was not inferior in quality 
to that of Guatimala, the invariable price of 
which (eighty dollars per hundred) 1s more 
than the indigo of any other part of the globe 
will command. 

All new plantations were from that time 
prepared for indigo, and the vallies of Aragea, 
chosen for this new species of culture, ex- 
perienced an unexampled and astonishing ra- 
pidity of increase. Immense plains, till 
then uncultivated, were covered, as if by 
enchahtment, with plantations of indigo. 
The concourse of cultivators and the profits 
resulting from the indigo, occasioned many 
villages to spring from nothing, and gave to 
others which were in a state of ruin, as 
Maracay, ‘Tulmero, and Vicioria, the smil- 
ing aspect and substantial consistence of ci- 
ties. The culture of indigo has extended 
from the vallics of Arazoa to the south-west 
as faray Varinal: on the coast none of it is 
seen, nor eastward of Caraccas to the gulph 
of Paria, vor southward to the Oronoka. 


Spinning Cotlon.—It is asserted, in letters 


from the Brazils, that several establishments 
had been erected there for the spinning of 
cotton by machinery. 

AUSTRIA. 


Poll Tax; Assistance to Buonaparte.— 
Vienna, Aug. 11. Our Gazetie contains the 
follewing circular:—*‘* To cover the extra- 
ordinary expences which the armaments, be- 
come necessary in Consequence of treaties con- 
cluded for the good of the conntry, demand, 
and to prevent measures adopted for that purr 
pose being in the end attended with fatal ef- 
fects upon the state of the finances, his Ma- 
jesty has ordered, a contribution of a florin 
per head upon all the population of the Ger 
man provinces.” 


DENMARK. 


Banco at Copenhagen was 1200 per cent. 
discount, at the end of August. 


FRANCE. 


Fall of Aerolttes, near Tou/ouse.—The 
following relation was lately laid before the 
Imperial Institute by Senator Chaptal : 
**© On the 10th of April, 1812, at six mi- 
nutes past eightin. the evening, the night 
being verv daik, the atmosphere was ona 
sudden illuminated by a whitish light, suflie 
cient to see to read by, which lasted about 
15 seconds, aud disappeared gradually. ‘Two 
minutes and a half afterwards, a copsiderable 
detonation was heard, resembling the explo- 
sion of a mine, and followed by a comings 
tion so strong that several persons thought i§ 
was an earthquake. At Gailloe and at Alby 
it was supposed that the powder magazine at 
Toulouse bad blown up. Some minates af- 
ter this explosion, the sky cleared up and the 
stars appeared. ‘I'wo days afterwards it was 
known at Toulouse that meteoric stones had 
fallen, six leagues from that city, in the 
commune of Burgau, in the department of 
the Upper Garonne, and in that of Savenes, 
department of Tarn and Garonne. Accord- 
ing to the account of M. Filhol, a distinguish. 
ed physician at Grenade, near Burgau, and 
that of the Curate of Savenes, it appears that 
agreat brightness was seen, like that of a 
rocket, and a number of explosions heard 
like rolling fire of musketry, which lasted 
several minutes, gradually died away, and were 
followed by a confused noise from the North 
west. Soon after was heard a whistling of 
bodies passing througa the air, like stones 
thrown from a sling; the detonation and 
rolling noise from the south-west to the 
north-west. Several of these aerolites tell at 
Pechmeja, at a farm on the side of a wood ; 
one of them upon the Louse, breaking through 
the tiles, and bending the Jath that supported 
them. Another fell on the thrashing floor, 
and was picked up by the furmer; another 
fell by the side of Gourdas, aad several on 
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the side of Seuconrien, and one at La Pra- 
deres, near Savenes. The utmost distance be- 
tween the places where they were observed to 
fall was 4000 toises (aboot 44 English miles). 
The diilerent specimens brought to ‘Toulouse 
weighed about six to eight ounces, ‘They are 
not whole, and have all of them a_ part of 
their surface of a blackish colour, and, as it 
were, carbonaceous. In the interior they 
are grey, and resemble the stones that fell at 
Aigle, but appear to contain a much greater 
quantity of metallic substance. Their spe- 
cific gravity is 3813. The number of these 
stones seems to have been very considerable, 
but the darknes of the night, and the alarm 
of the spectators, probably prevented a.any 
of them from being found. 


GERMANY. 


Death of Mr. Heyne.—In Joly last, the 
celebrated classical scholar, Heyne, died at 
Gottingen, in the 83d year of his age. He 
retained all his literary ardour to the last, and 
several persons had letters from him, written 
both in German and Latin, which were dated 
the evening before his death. 

News prohibited —Banks of the Maine, 
Aug. 21. An order was published on the 
Ist instant, in all the departments of West- 
phalia, by virtue of which every individual 
who falks about intelligence respecting the 
situation of the armies in the North, unless 
such intelligence be official, or published in 
the journals authorised by government, shal/ 
le immediately arrested, subjected to an exa- 
mination, and remain in prison till he states 
who transmitted the news to him. 

HOLLAND. 

Russian Loan.— Amsterdam, Sept. 3. The 
Russian loan, with Noyre and Company, 
which in April last was at 64 per cent. 1s 
now on our exchange at 39. 

Rotterdam, Sept. 3. ‘leu years ago the 
Russian government negociated a large loan 
in Holland, By the contract with the credi- 
tors, it was bound to repay, annually, the 
sum of 100,000 roubles. ‘This repayment 
has hitherto taken place; but the house of 
the bankers, Hope and Co. yesterday an- 
nounced to the Russian creditors, that this 
repayment is provisionally suspended, 

INDIES, WEST. 


Quantity of Volcanic Emission. —The 
immense quantity of combustible matter 
which has been discharged fiom the Souffriere 
Mountain, says a St. Vincent’s Journal, is 
egual to the bulk of the whole island. It is 
obvious that the matter thus exploded cannot 
belong to the mountain itself, otherwise it 
would have been quickly consumed; it can- 
not be derived from morerate depths, since 
its amazing quantity evinces, that all the 
places near the bottom must have long since 


been exhausted; nor can it have an exten- 
sive or superficial spread, for the country round 
would be quickly undermined; it must 
therefore be supplied from tlie deeper regions 
of the earth. Compare page 459. 

Negro Witchcraft. — Several slaves have 
lately been tried at Dominica for practising 
the art of witchcraft, or what is, in the co- 
lovial phraseology, called Oleah. They were 
found guilty and received sentence of death, 
but were repiieved at the place of execution. 
Compare page 679. 

ITALY. 


Arrest of the Queen of Etruria. —In 
the month of August, 1811, the Queen 
of Etruria arrived at Rome, and was put into 
a convent, with her daughter; a rigorous 
prohibition being issued against suflering her 
to communicate with any person whatever ; 
neither was any one suflered to approach a 
window of the convent. Nobody knows 
what became of her son, the King of Etruria, 
who was separated from bis mother when 
she was arrested and sent to Rome. As soon 
as the Queen was in the convent, the French 
Governor of Rome went thither, and depriv- 
ed her Majesty of her jewellery, and every 
thing of value thatshe had. A pension was 
assigned for her subsistence. 


PRUSSIA. 

Royal Order.—Berlin, Aug. 18. His Ma- 
jesty has addressed to Baron Hardenberg, 
Chancellor of State, the following Order :— 

‘* As, during my absence, circumstances 
oe arise demanding a prompt decision, and 
as 1 do not desire to be troubled with business 
whilst taking the baths, I authorise you, © 
during this absence, to decide in my name. 
I have given the first military and civil Au- 
thorities orders to this effect, and 1 am con- 
fident you will exactly conform to it. You 
will inform me, twice a week, of every 
circumstance that can interest me, unless 
extraordinary cireumstances should require a 
particular communication ; and you will in- 
form me of subjects upon which you have 
taken resolutions or measures ia my name.” 

Glatz, Aug. 12.—The King proceeds to 
Toeplitz under the assumed name of Count 
de Ruppino. He will pass through Prague, 
where he will remain a day. 

Rice brought from Italu !—Konigsberg, 
July 24, A number of waggons are con- 
stantly passing, laden-with rice and drawn 
by oxen. It is said they come from Italy. 

The re-building of the houses which were 
burnt last year is going on rapidly: a great 
nuguber are already inhabited. 

RUSSIA. 

Course of Exchange.—Exchange at St. 
Petersburg on the 27th of July was at 
203. reached 241; ‘and failen to 21. 
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RUSSIAN PATRIOTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. Petersburg, Aug. 3 (15), 1812. 

The commander-in-chief, chosen by the 
nobility of the government of St. Petersourg 
for the levies of this province, the genera! of 
infantry M. L. Golenescktschow Kurusow, 
had the happiness on the 28th of Jasi July 
(yth August), to receive two reseripts, the 
one from his Majesty the Emperor, and the 
other from her Nujesty the Dowager Em- 
press, Maria Fisdowana, of the following 
contents 

«© Count Michaelo Lareonowitsch — We 
have with pleasure perceive! among the no- 
bility of St. Petersburg an equal zeal and an 
equal exertion for us and the native country, 
as that which animaies the nobility of Mos- 
cow. We have, therefore, in this matter, 
to charge you with expressing our satisfaction 
and our gratitude to the governor, the mar- 
shal, and the whole corporation of the nobi- 
lity of this city, remaining wiih affection to- 
wards you, 

ALEXANDER.” 
FROM THE DOWAGER EMPRESS. 


Count Michaelo Larconowitsch—Agree- 
ably to the manifest of the Oth of this month, 
1 intended raising on my estates a number of 
warriors in proportion to their extent, to 
clothe, arm, pay, and subsist them at my 
own expense for the whole duration of the 
war; by the explanation of the manifest of 
the 11th July, all such estates as those 
among which mine are classed, were ex- 
eluded from the armament, and must wait 
for the recruiting. ‘This general plan of the 
Emperor, my beloved son, does not, how- 
ever, in its application with regard to my 
peasants, lay any hindrance in the way of 
my wishes of personally participating iu the 
measures which are at present taking for the 
defence of the country, by appropriating to 
that purpose those disbursewents which J 
have intended for it. I shall accordingly pay 
an equal sum, that is to say 50,000 subles, 
— to the committee for the armament 
ere, so long as the war shail continue, and 
in applying myself to you as the commander 
who has been chosen in confidence for this 
armament, 1 herewith transmit these 50,000 
mibies, and likewise the articles purchased 
for clothing the soldiers, whilst 1 send my 
most fervent prayers to the Almighty to grant 
his blessing on the zealous endeavours of the 
loyal sons of Russia, and to protect our arms 
with his powerfal hand, and that he will 
turn to disgrace all the eudeavours of the ene- 
my, and cause them to ccntribute to the still 
greater glory of the monarch, and of our be- 
loved native country. It is my earnest wish 
that you may reap those benefits from your 
Jabours and exertions, which we may with 
so much security expect from your endea- 


vours, your experience, and your attachment 
to the Emperor my beloved son; aud { with 
pleasuse seize this opportunity of assuring you 
of my particular regard, and of the perfect 
esteem with which J] remain towards you. 
(Signed) 


From her Imperial Highness the Grano 
Princess Catuerine PAuLowna (Sister 
to the Emperor) to the Minister of the Lome 
Department :—~ 


*€ Donitrje Alexandrowitsch,—At a time 
when every Russian subject is inspired with 
love for his native country and devotion for its 
monarch, which has awakened their ardour 
for the greatest sacrifices; at a time whea to 
repulse the enemy, and preserve the general 
safety, it is necessary to make great sacrifices 
and use every exertion, I have not been able 
to reject the feelings of my heart in taking an 
active part in furnishing the means of supply 
for our warlike preparations. 

«© After having applied to his Imperial 
Majesty, my beloved Lord and Brother, for 
his approbation and permission, I have io 
turn to you, and through your assistance 
carry into effect a purpose I have conceived 
from the most unbounded zeal for the honour 
and welfare of tay beloved country, and from 
the most affectionate love for its Monarch. 

** It is my wish to raise on my hereditary 
estates a certain number of warriors, to whom 
separate regulations will be given by me, and 
whom I will arm and maintain at my own 
expeuse. The ruising of these men is to-be 
effected ja the following «manner :—(Here 
follow the regulatious to be observed in raise 
ing this corps, which is to consist of 1,200 
men, and fora a distinct regiment.) 

« Thave not the least doubt, but that, ac- 
cording to the instructions yuu will cause to 
be given, this conscription wiil be performed 
with the greatest success ; aud (hat those who 
shall be selected for the defence of their reli- 
gion and country, will, by their disinguish- 
ed zeal, soon become equal to older warriors. 
—I remain, Xc. EKATERINA.” 


Answer of the Emperor Alexander, in hig 
own hand writing :—"* I receive this propo- 
sal with the most grateful than|s.” 


From his eminence the MutTroPoLitan of 
Moscow, PLaron, of the 20h Jaly, to his 
Majesty the Emperor. 

‘© Most gracious Lord and Emperor—The 
chief metropolis, Moscow, the new Jerusa- 
lem, receiyes her anointed as a mother receives 
herdearest sons into her arms ; and whilst she 
has a foresight through the mist of the rising 
future glory of her imonarchy, she sings 
in joyful transport, ‘* Hosanna to him 
that cometh in the name of the Lord!” Let 
the vaunting insolent Goliath carry the hor- 
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rors of death from the borders of France into 
the provinces of Russia ; the holy faith, that 
sling of the holy Russian, David, will sud- 
deniy crash the forehead of his blood-thirsty 
hanghtiness, ‘This sauctified image of the 
holy Sergius, the ancieat champion for the 
welfare of our native country, is presented to 
your Imperial Majesty. It gives me pain that 
my decreasing feculties will not permit me to 
enjoy the view of your Majesty's beloved 
countenance, I send my prayers up to hea- 
ven, that the Almighty may of his grace 
protect his beloved people, and fulfil your Ma- 
jesty’s wishes. 
“© Most gracious Lord, your Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s most submissive intercessor, 
(Signed) PLaTON, 
Metropolitan of Moscow.” 


ANSWER, 

Most venerable P/aton—I have received 
your letter, and, with the same, the image 
of the holy Sergius. ‘The first 1 have received 
with ;leasure, ws coming from a shepherd of 
the church, who is sc higitly respected by me, 
aud the latter bas filled me with veneration. 

«© The sanctified image of the holy pro- 
tector of the Russian armics, | have com- 
manded to be given to the armed population 
of Moscow, which are training for the de- 
fence of their native country. May he ob- 
tain it through his intercession before the 
throne of God, and may he, by his prayers, 
lengthen the term of your years, which are 
ornamented with honour and renown. 

_* Recommending myself to your prayers, 
I remain with affection, 
« ALEXANDER.” 

{The original is signed in his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s own hand-writing. j 

he above are from the Petersburgh Ga- 
elles of August 6 (18), 1812. &e. 

Pullic Amusements suspended.—On the 
intelligence that the French had crossed the 
Niemen, the theatres and all public places of 
amusement at St. Petersburgh, were closed 
by the police. The wnost vigilant precautions 
were taken to guard against any atiempt to 
create disturbances by the emissaries of 
France. Prayers were at the same time or- 
dered to be put up in the churches for the 
success of the Imperial Arms. 

SAXONY 

Army.—Dresden, Aug 2.—Some interest- 
ing statements are now publishing on the mi- 
litary state of the Duchy of Warsaw. The 
Staff is composed of two Generals of Divisi- 
on of the first class, of two Generals of Di- 
vision of the second class; of seventeen Ge- 
nerals of Brigade, five’ Adjutants Comman- 
dant, and five Royal Aides-de-camp. The 
army forms four divisions. It cousists of 
fourteen regiments of infantry, each having 
three battalions, of sixiven regiments of ca- 
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valry, ten of which are Hulans, two of 
hussars, and four of light cavalry, and an 
united corps of engineers and artillery. Each 
ba'talion of infantry consists of ten compas 
nies, one of Grevadiers, another of voltigeurs 
and of fusileers. The whole of the infantry 
amounts to 44,084 men, the cavalry to 9,609 
men,—Total including enginee:s and artillery 
53,084. The park of artillery consists of 
156 guns. 


SICILY. 


Lightning Storm: Explosion. — July 22. 
On the !6th inst. a most violent tempest of 
lightning and thunder took place at Messina, 
and the rnin with which it was accompanied 
did considerable damage to the houses. The 
castle of Scylia was struck by the lightning, 
and the powder magazine blew up. The 
fire commnnicated to the magazines and the 
houses in the fort, and burned for three days, 
This accident occasioned a considerable joss 
to the evemy. 

SPAIN. 

Booty. — Lisbon, Aug. 20. Among 
other spoils taken from the enemy in Madrid, 
may be siated 40,000 pair of shoes, and a 
great quantity of wine and brandy, which 
Joseph had received as rations for 3000 men 
for three months. 

Madrid, Aug. 16. Extract from the first 
Gareite published at Madrid after its resto- 
ralion.—As soon as accounts were received 
of the batile of Salamanca, symptoms of in- 
quietude and perplexity were observed in the 
whole court of Joseph Napoleon, in consee 
quence of the total rout of the army of Mar- 
mont. ‘The alarm and dread which this oc- 
casioned in the French and their partizans, 
were the greater, as they had a blind confi- 
dence in their strength, conceiving their 
troops to be invincible, notwithstanding the 
mauy defeats they had suflered in Portugal 
and Spain. 

The public joy was manifested on all sides, 
The report of the great event was speedily 
circulated among the patriois, and the police 
was in despair, seeing that all their efforts 
to prevent it were in vain. In vain they em- 
ployed threats,—in vain they doubled their 
spies,—in vain they filled the dungeons with 
patriots,—in vain they circulated reports 
which nobody believed, because they circus 
lated them. Common fame soon made 
known the death of the Marshal, and the 
destruction of his army; and even the lowest 
of the people were acquainted with the news. 

About six on the evening of the gth, some 
soldiers, who had been stationed to observe 
the heights of Gucdarrama, gave notice that 
they saw the English batialions descendin 
them. Consternation immediately  sprea 
through the palace,—orders and counter-or- 
ders were given,—and at length it was finally 
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determined to leave the city at six in the 
morning of the 10th. This anticipation in- 
creased the disorder of the fugitives. In the 
greatest confusion, the immense convoy of 
the intrusive government was collected. 
Moarning and lamentation spread through 
all the houses of their partisans. Soe sold 
their moveables for half their value, or what 
they could get; others gave them to be kept 
by their friends ; and others asked that favour 
of the insurgents themselyes, whom but a 
few days before they had looked on with dis- 
dain. ‘They turned into money all they could 
save of the wreck of their property. Many 
were robbed by their escort before they got 
half a league from Madrid. ‘The populace of 
this capital were the joyful spectators of the 
exit of this caravan ; and distinguished them- 
selves by their prudence and tranquillity ; 
aud with a noble generosity even pitied the 
misfortunes of those who had so grossly in- 
sulted and oppressed them. 


Aug. 11.—Arribas and Augeulo, ministers 
of police to the pretended king, came to Ma- 
drid on the 10th; the former with a large 
escort, and the latter accompanied by three 
soldiers of Manco’s. Both went off at five 
in the morning of this day with the remain- 
der of the French troops. It is said, that the 
object of their coming was to burn certain 
papers, and to save some effects which in the 
hurry of their retreat they had neglected to 
Carry away. 

Aug. 12.—The French garrison shut itself 
up in the Retiro. From this time the shops 
were opened which had been shut up for two 
days from the fear which all had of the pro- 
ceedings of the French on similar occasions 
of confusion. * In the afternoon the allies be- 
gan to enter, and from that time the public 
joy knew no bounds. Friends, known and 
unknown, without difference of age, sex, or 
condition, conversed and embraced, giving 
matual pledges of the liberty they had so 
anxiously pauted for. Never did any people 
manifest with so much cordiality and energy 
their gratitude to their deliverers. During 
this and the following days the acclamations 
and vivas which hailed the conquerors of Sa- 
Jamanca never ceased. ‘The doors of all the 
houses were seen instantly adorned, as if by 
enchantment; and every thing contributed 
to prove that the inhabitants considered this 
day as the Aurora of liberty. 


Aug. 13.—At six in the evening the Re- 
tiro was blockaded and invested. On this 
day was proclaimed, by order of his excel- 
leucy the Duke of Ciudad Rodrizo, the con- 


stitution formed by the General and Extraor- 


cinary Cortes of the kingdom, D. Carlos de 
Espana, governor of this capttal and its pro- 
vince, and Marshal Migucl Alava presiding 
atihe uct. “The concourse of people was im- 


mense, and appeared to have multiplied the 
inhabitants of the capital, which had been 
reduced to less than a third, 

‘This ceremony was performed amidst the 
roar of the ene:ny’s cannon, who made their 
last efforts to defead the inclosure of the Re- 
tiro. 

Aug. 14.—The Retiro surrendered at noon, 
at the time when the scaling ladders were 
prepared for an assault. Tne garrison, con- 
sisting of 1,900 men, marched out prisoners; 
near 200 pieces of artillery, 20,000 muskets, 
and other effects were found in it. 

The council of this capival, wishing to offer 
the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo a proof of their 
gratitude, determined to entertain him with 
a magnificent ball. The numerous and en- 
lightened concourse who assisted at it, the 
decorations of the hall, the abundance of the 
wines, fruits, &c. the order and urbanity of 
all, and the presence of the General of Eu- 
rope, offered a picture worthy of admiration, 
even to those more accustomed to those 
scenes. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


New Form of Prayer. —The following 
form of prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, for the repeated successes obtained over 
the French army in Portugal and Spain, by 
the allied forces under the command of Mar- 
quis Wellington, and especially for the vice 
tory obtained on July 22 iv the neighbour- 
hood of Salamanca, was lately read io all 
churches and chapels throughout London 
and Westminster, and within the bills of 
mortality; the same to be also read in all 
other churches and chapels throughout Eug- 
land and Wales :— 

«* Gracious God, accept, we implore thee, 
the praises and thanksgivings of a grateful 
nation, for the successes Thou hast repeatedly 
vouchsafed to the Allied Army, in Portugal 
and Spain. Thine, O God, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the victory, and the 
Majesty: without Thee, there is neither 
success in the wisdom, nor streugth in the 
courage of man; the skill of the captain, 
and the obedience of the soldier, are thine. 
Direct our hearts, O God! so to exult in 
victory, that we forget not whence it cometh ; 
so to use it, that we provoke not thy heavy 
displeasure against us. Continue, we pray 
Thee, Thy favour and protection to our 
Captains, and Soldiers, and Allies. Unite 
their counsels, and prosper their enterprises, 
for the general good. And of Thy great 
mercy, O God! open the eyes of our blinded 
and infatuated cuemies, that they may see 
and understand the wickedness they are work- 
ing. ‘ouch them with the spirit of remorse ; 
awaken their justice, and correct their inor- 
dinate ambition; so that at Thy appointed 
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time, and under Thy good Providence, the 
miseries of war may cease, aud des‘ructions 
be brought to a perpetual end. “Pliese pray- 
ers aud thanksgivings we humbly submit to 
thy Divine Majesty, in the name aad through 
the meditation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 


Addition to Marquis Wellington's Coat of 
Arms.—Wohiteball, Aug. 25. His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, hath been 
graciously pleased, by an especial warrant, to 

rant unto Arthur, Marquess of Weilington, 
Knight Companion of the Most Hon. Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, and Commander in 
Chief of His Majesty's forces in Spain and 
Portngal, His Majesty's royal license and 

raission, that he and his descendants may 
asa royal augmentation, in the dexier 
quarter of the aims of Wellesley, AN ESCO- 
CHEON CHARGED WITH THE CROSSES OF ST. 
St ANDREW, AND St. Patrick, 
being the Union Badge of tie United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ie. and, asa last- 
ing memorial of the glorious transcend- 
ant achievements of the suid Arthur Marquess 
of Wellington on varions important oceasions, 
bat more particularly in the recent brilliant 
and decisive victory obtained over the French 
army, by the troops under his command, near 
Salamanca, on the 22d day of July jast; such 
Royal angmentation being first duly exempli- 
fied according to tne |iws of aris, and re- 
corded in the Herafd’s office : 

And also to commant, that this especial 
mark of His Ma,esiy’s Royal favour be r- 
gistered in his College of Arms. 

Arms for Foreign Service. —Extraordinary 
exertions have beeu lately made at the Tower 
in preparing arms for foreign seri ice. Ninety 
thousand stand have been completed within 
the last fortuighi—10,000 of which have 
been sent to Mabon, 10,000 to Corunna, 
and 50,000 will be shipped immediately for 
the Baltic. 


Property recovered from a Wreck,—All | 
| also been taken on the coast on one day ; 


the money on board the Abergavenny, lost 
some years ago near Weymouth, to the a- 


mount of £60,000 in dollars, has been re- | 


covered by means of the diving-bell. The 
vessel has been since blown up, under water, 
soasto prevent the wreck from forming a 
dangerous shoal. 

Madras Restrictions taken off. — The 
Court of Directors have taken off the res- 
ttictions imposed on the Madras suspended 
officers, who were reinstated in their rank 
eighteen months ago; and they are now per- 
mitted to return to their duty in India. 

Singular Resort of a Swarm of Bees.— 
Tuesday, August 25, about twenty or thirty 
bees, attracted probably by some conserve of 
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roses which was uncovered, entered the shop 
of Mr. Percy, droggist, in Hull. Several of 
them were killed, and the rest went away in 
the evening. Next day, a far greater num- 
ber visited the shop, and remained uaiil even- 
ing, when they again left it. Thursday 
morning, the whole swarm arrived, and a hive 
having been provided, they entered it, and 
took up their quarters there, whence they 
have been removed to a neighbouring garden. 


Mermaid’ discovered. —A letter from a 
Mr. J. Toupin bas appeared in some of the 
Exeter papers, in which he states, that 
** while ou a sailing excursion lately with a 
party of ladies and gentlemen, about a inile 
from Exmouth Bar, he discovered in the 
water an animal resembling the description 
given ofthe Mermaid. One of the boatmen 
threw to it some pieces of boiled fish, which 
it took and ate with apparent relish, and 
which induced it to remain for some time 
withia a short distance. A medical gentle- 
man has offered a reward of £20 for taking 
this extraordinary animal ; in consequence of 
which, all the fishermen in the vicinity are 
busily preparing to ensnare it.” 


Distribution of Religious Books in the 
Navy.—aA distribution of books of devotion 
is to take place in the navy, in the following 
proportions, viz. one copy of the New ‘iesta- 
ment, two Common Prayer Books, and two 
Psalters, fora mess of eight men; and one 
Bible to every two messes. 


Shoa! of Herrings.—In the last week of 
August an immense shoal of herrings ap- 

ared on the coast near Peterhead ; and on 
fuesday and Wednesday, not less than from 
800 to 1000 barrels were taken for salting. 
In consequence of such an extraordinary 
supply, fresh herrings were sold at a penny 
per dozen in the market. Numerous whales, 
of the species called finners, followed the 
shoal. 

Several hundred hogsheads of pilchards 
also were taken in Mounts Bay. A great 
quantity of hake, pollock, conger, &c. have 


the seans at Mevagissey inclosed 1000 hogs- 
heads of pilehards. very seasonable 
supply of fish, together with a plentiful 
crop of potatoes, has greatly relieved the poor 
in Cornwall from the pressure occasioned by 
the high price of corn. 


Canker in Apple Trees.—An experienced 
horticulturist says, that the canker in the 
stems and branches of apple tress may be 
cured, merely by lifting the trees in October or 
Noveinber, planting them again above the 
land’s level, upon little hills of common road 
sand. No other application is wanted for 
the cankered holes in the stem, but to rub 
the road sand into the wounds, after cutting 
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ont the black. Branches must be ent avay | of the land made his licdge, he at the same 
to sound wood, aud if the tree be reduced to | time made the bank and diich to support it; 
a mere post, a new head will-quickly shoot | both must have been made on his own land, 


forth. —Gent. Meg. 


City Bustle : Political and Speculative.— 
The reported death of Buooaparte caused a 
universal sensation in the city on Monday 
Sept. 7. The Change was crowded at an 
eatly hour. The Stock Exchange was opened 
at ten o'clock : the first price was g per Cent. 
for Omnium: it then declined to 84; at 12 
o'clock it was 8}—maoy buyers; and offers 
making of 20 per cent. in the event of the 
report being confirmed.—If Buonaparie has 
been wounded, it is the first wound he ever 
received in the course of his military career. 
It has been the remark of his whole army, 
that ever since the batt'e of the bridge of Lodi, 
be has taken special care for the preservation 
of his precious person, while he had been as 
desperately prodigal of the lives of others ! 


Fami'y provided for.—A hand- 
some provision has been made for tiie fainily 
of the gallant Gen. Le Marchant, who died 
with 36 balls in his body, while advancing 
and cheering at the head of his men, at the 
battle of Salamanca, ‘To the eldest son a 
pension is given of £300 a year, to each of 
the four daughters £150 a year, and to each 
of the three younger sons £100, making in 
all £1,200 year. 


Ringing Bells for City Freedom.—On 


the rejoicing day was rung at St. Michael's, ia | 


Coventry, five-hundred changes complete, on 
a harmonious peal of ten bells, in the intricate 
and scientific method called the ‘* Oxford 
Treble-bob Royal.”—This was accomplished 
by certain Coventry youths in three hours and 
thirty-three minutes, under the direction of 
Joseph Keaner. Every man who rung this, 
in commemoration of Lord Wellington's vic- 
tery, received @ present of the jrecdom of the 
City. 

Leal width of Ditches ?—A cause of con- 
siderable inrportance to land proprietors was 
tried at Newcastle Assizes. In an action 
respecting a hedge; it was declared by Mr. 
Baron Wood to be the law, that the person 
to whom the hedge belongs has a right to 
five-feet of his neighbour's field, for a ditch 
(making it three-feet broad at bottom) or 
other purpose ; nay, that he may enclose five 
Jeet and plant it, and also claim five-feet of 
say mineral which may be contained under 
that space. Against this decision, it is, we 
uiderstand, determiaed to appeal to the House 
of Lords. 


Mr. Baron Wood observes, in support of 
his opinion, that—*‘* the ditch on the outside 
of the hedge, as well as the hedge, belongs 
to the owner of the field in which the hedge 
stands; because aucient/y, when the owner 


as he could not make them on any over pere 
son’s land.’’ 

*.* We have always understood that the 
lezal width was firee-fcef ai top ot the ditch; 
and ¢wo-feet at the botiom, as a drain. 


Does a Scotch Divorce affect an English 
Marriage? — At the Loucaster Assizes, 
lately held, Mr. Martin Lolley was found 
guilty of bigamy, Tue first marriage was 
proved to have been solemnized in England 
some years azo ; and the second was contracted 
in the beginning of ‘the present year, the first 
wife being alive. On the prisoner's behalf 
severAl witnesses were examined, by whom it 
was proved, that previous to the second murs 
tiage a divorce had been sued for, and ove 
teined, in Scotland, by the first wife, on the 
ground of adultery. Mr. Gunean, a writer 
to the Signet, and a Solicitor in the Scorch 
Ecclesiastical Court, was examined a; to the 
mode of proceeding in such cases , and it ap- 
peared, that previous to a divorce betug 05 
tained, it is always customary and necessary 
so have evitence of the real grounds upon 
which the pursuer seeks for the divorce, aud 
also to hear the demurrer’s reasons why it 
should not be given. He said there had been 
numerous instances of divorces being obtained 
in that manner, and recognized as legal; but 
On his being asked whether he ever knew of 
an English merriage being dissolved by the 
decree of the Scoicli Ecclesiastical Court, he 
said he could not recollect an instance. The 
Jory, by the direction of his Lordship, 
brought in a verdict of gui/iy; but ieserved 
the case for the corsidesation of the twelve 
Judges. 

New Rail Road.—On Mondat, Aug, 24, 
the Kail-road from Moumouih to the Forest 
of Dean was opened. A trsiu of wagzons, 
jadea with the hitherto iniceessible produce 
tions of the forest, coal and lime, &e. began 
the procession, and thousinds of people fol- 
lowed, accompanied with flags aud binds of 
music. The accomplishiment of this unders 
taking is highly houourabie to Mr. Hopkius, 
the engineer. 

Caution to Visitors of Fairs: Dangerous 
Amusements.—One of the swings at the fate 
Bartholomew-fair broke down ; by which 
an elderly woman and three other persons were 
thrown out and lacerated in a dreadfu! man- 
ner; the former had her skull fractured. 


Improvements in the Metropolis. — The 
Commissioners for his Majesty’s Land Re- 
venue have given notice of their intention to 
apply to Parliament next Session for an Act 
to enable them to make the new sireet from 
Carlton-house to Portland-place. The sirget 
is to be 100 feet wide, and in a right ling 
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from the entrance to the grand hall of Carl- 
ton-house to Piccadilly, where there is to be 
a small circus; from thence it is to go norti- 
ward into a square on the site of Brewer- 
street, Xc.; it is then to lead on north-west- 
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unfortunate persons amounts to above fifieen 
thousand. 

Pursers’ Salaries. —The Admiralty have 
fixed the salaries o, the Pursers of the smal- 
jest class of sloops oi war (lately called gun- 


ward to the top of King street and Swallow- brigs) ai £150 per annum, and put every 


street, and then in a right line to Portland. 
piace. The improvement likewise embraces 
the opening a street from the eagt end of 
Pall-mail to St. Martin’s church, a square 
in the King’s-mews, the opening of a 
Street at the east end, and that of Charles- 
street into the Haymarket, and King-street 
jnto St. Jaines’s-street. 

Also, the Building Committee of the City 
of London haye marked out the ground for the 
new square, iniended to be built in Moor- 
fields ; and this extensive work is ordered to 
be carried into iinmediate execution, 


Departure of the Guards.—Tuesday, Sept. 
8. At tive o'clock in the morning, the first 
division began to form at Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks ; at half-past six they were all assem- 
bled, and at a little before seven they march- 
ed out of the barracks, which were suround- 
ed by hundreds of spectators, who gave 
three cheers, and accompanied the guards a 
few miles out of town; they halied opposite 
Sloane-street, where they gave three cheers 
to the spectators, and then divided, four 
companies taking the road to Kingston, and 
the others that to Hounslow. Culonel Raias- 
ford marched with the first division, and Co- 
lonel Upton marched with the second yester- 
day morning. Four women, having no chil- 
dren, in gach company, are allowed to go 
with them: in the cenire of the division se- 
weral of the female heroines were observed 
marching in quick time, with the fixclock in 
their hands. . 

Sept. 17, at four o'clock in the moraing, 
the last detachment of the Foot Guards, coa- 
sisting of 100 of the 20th rezimeni, and 150 
of the 3d regiment, with officers, aniounting 
to 300 men, marched from the parade in St. 
James's Park, along Westminster, for Wool- 
wich, there to embark for Spain. The troops 
were in high spirits, and as they passed, re- 
some gave and received several checring 

uzzas, 

Honorary distinction.—Captain Talbot, of 
the Victorious, 74, has been presented by the 
Board of Admiralty with a gold medal, to be 
-worn with his full uniform, suspended by a 
ribband from the fourth button-hole, on the 
left side of the lappel, for his gallant conduct 
in capturing the Rivoli, of 80 guns, in the 

Gulph of Venice, 

British Prisoners in France.-—The Com- 
mittee appointed to conduct the subscription 
for the relief of the British Prisoners in 

France, have just published a Report, by 


which it appears, that the number of those 


description of stores on board into their 
charge. 


Appropriate complimentary Donation— 


Twenty opulent graziers of Buckinghamshire 
and Northamptonshire, who oceasionally ate 
tend Smithfield market, dined together a 
bout a fortnight ago, in honour of the victo- 
ry gained over the enemy at Salamanca ; when 
each genileman resolve 
fattest oxen to the Marquis of Wellington 
and bis brave army in Spain, as a testimonial 
of their gratitude for his and their exertions. 


to send one of his 


Remarkable take of Fish—A few days 


since so large a shoal of that luxurious fish, 
the red mullet, drove from the sea up the 
river Exe to Topsham, that they were sold 
at two shillings per dozen, and under, 


SCOTLAND» 
Sulscription : late Harvest.—The Citizens 


of idJinburgh, coutemplating the lateness of 
the harvest, and the high price of provisions, 
have commenced a subscription for the assist- 
ance of the labouring classes, and £500 was 
bestowed in a few hours. 
Creech has given £21, and the Banks ot 
Ramsay, aod Sir William Forbes, have con- 
tributed £52 10s. each. 


Lord Provost 


Fruit Sold by Auction.—The fruit in 


veral of the orchards on the Clyde has with- 
in these few days been sold by public auction. 
The crop is considered this season to be very 
good.—The prices at which the following 
were sold:—— 


Camnethan orchard...... £802 
Milton do......... 302 
Brownlie  do......4.. 200 


Commerce to the West-Indies, via Ja- 
maice.—-From the manifest of the Margaret 
Bogle, Hunter, cleared out from the Clyde 
for Jamaica, it appears, she has on board 
upwards of 1,108,000 yards of cotton and 
linen goods, besides considerable quantities of 
boots, shoes, hosiery, woollens, silks, &c. 

Many a Little makes a Michle— The 
penny per week association of the ladies ot 
Glasgow, have remitted £90 to Mr. Fuller, 
of Kettering, to assist the Oriental Transla- 
lations of ihe Scriptures. 

New Light House in the Clyde.—-Glasgow, 
Sept. 7.—Notice to Mariners—The trustees 
for carrying into effect an Act of Parliament, 
for rendering the navigation ia the Frith and 
River of Clyde more safe and commodivus, 
have erected a Light House on the Point of 
Toward, a low rocky situation, near the en- 
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trance to Rothesay Bay, on the west side of 
the Frith ; the same will be lighted on the 
Ist of November next.—Its bearing, coming 
in Channel from the Cumray light house, is 
by the compass, N. N. i 4 E, distance 93 
miles; and from the Clough light-house, 
W.S. W. £5. distance 63 miles. —To dis- 
tingush the Toward Light from the other ia 
the Frith, it is constructed to revolve hori- 
zontally, presenting a bright and dim light, 
alternately, in every direction, except on the 
North-East side, where so much of it is to- 
tally darkened as to prevent its being seen 
from the tocks called the Captains Bridge's, 
off Inellan, and the Gantock, off Denoon 3 
to that vessels navigating along the shore to 
the northward of this light, by being careful 
tokeep it in sight, will avoid any risk from 
these rocks. 

Si/ver Coins discovered.—The old Parlia- 
ment-house of Perth was lately taken down 
to make room for a new house. Last week 
the worktfien, who were employed in dig- 
ging a vault for the intended structure, dis- 
covered a large quantity of silver coins, as 
bout eighteen inches below the surface of 
the street. They were‘n a state of oxydation, 
and many of them’ adhering together in a 
lump. They seem to be chiefly English and 
Sevsteh pennies of the 13th century. Among 
them is a coin of John Baliol, 


IRELAND. 


Destructive wantonness-—During the illa- 
mination, in Belfast, for the victory of the 
Marquis of Wellington, a syuib was tossed 
through a merchani's window, which set fire 
to the premises, and a loss of goods, to the 
amount of £580 ensued. 


Fishermen favoured.— Admiral Thornobo- 
rough, who commands on the Cork station, 
has suggested to the Admiralty, and obtained 
its sanction, to allow fishermen to provide 
boys, instead of men, for the naval service. 


Silver scarce.—So great is the scarcity of 


silver in Dublin, that it is common to pay 
ten-pence for the change of a pound note. 


PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER, 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 


Sir,—Gold rose one shilling per ounce, July 
9; also, one shilling per ounce, Sept. 25 
one shilling, Sept, 7, and two shillings, Sept. 
12, 

Silver rose two pence per ounce, Sept. 2 


finers is, fine gold per ounce, £5. i4s. 5 fine 
silver do. 7s. 3d. : B.S 


Poetry.—Prologue to « Look at Home." 


POETRY. 

PROLOGUE TO “ LOOK AT HOME.” 
Written ly HU, Harper, Fsq. and Spoken ly 
Mr. Grant. 

As, oft, the sorry Signeboard of an Inn 

(Sad promise of the sorrier fare within) 

Swings to the Traveller those words of course, 

Good Entertainment here for Manand Hotse,”=—= 

E’vn so our Prologue is hung out, to-day, 

To catch (if catch we can) attention to our Plays 

Still, somewhat varied from the Inn our plan 5 

We may have Entertainment for the Man, 

But, ’midst the Entertainment which we proffer 

For, or from Horses, we have none to offer. 

Of late, (Logicians chopping different ways,) 

Some thought, as Plays were Sports, all Sports 
were Plays : 

Thus, eager to attract, by something new, 

They gave their Field-Sports to the Public View; 

And, on those boards where /¥rilers hunt for fameg 

Pranc’d real hunters, to pursue the game. 

Can it be wonder’d that the Hunters won ?— 


Poor Human Nature could no longer run, 

And, distanced by the Nags, was quite undon®- 

Yet why with Cynick brow condemn the Rage 

For Horse-Performers ?-‘* All the World’s a 
Stage ;"— ‘ 

Therefore, the World, to prove the maxim true, 

Has follow’d Horses ;—-as a!] Stages do. 

Our’s is no Horse-Play ;—so, we humbly trust, 

All Horse-Play censures may be deem’d unjust. 

As for our Bard,—to Critics be it known, 

The ground work of his Plot is not his own. 

Its leading features, from Italia’s land 

Long since a Briton trac’d with master hand, 

Whose page the cheek of youth will oft bedew, 

While Elders, shuddering, own the moral true. 

To mould Zeluco’s interesting page 

And soften scenes too horrid for the Stage, 

Paint crimes with gentler tuuch,—and, still, 
between, 

To interweave the playful, comic scene, 

Has been the author's task ;—be you, to-night, 

The candid Judges, whether wrong or right, 


LINES 
WRITTEN AT AN INN AT HENLEY. 


To thee, fair Freedom, I retire, 

From flattery, catds and dice and din ; 
Nor art thou found in mansions higher, 
Then the low cot or humtle Inn, 

’Tis here with boundless power I reign, 
And every Health which I begin, 
Converts dull Port to bright Champaigne ; 
Such freedom crowas it atan Ina. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuap. X.—Wigh I’rice of Bread—Barrachs. 
—Bank of England—Corporal Punish- 
ments in the Army—Tenantry in Ireland. 


House of Commons, April 10. 
High price of Bread. 


Mr. Curwen introduced a conversation on 
this subject, stating that he had suggested to 
Government his fears that the last harvest 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer admit- 
ted the notice giveu by Mr. C. of his appre- 
hensions ; buat though the harvest was scanty 
there was no cause to fear a famine. He 
now could not help regretting the fate of the 
Cistillery bill, which in the jast eession Mr. 
C. and his friends had ceniribuied to throw 
out. He was of opinion that any Legislative 
mierference would do no good. 

On the quesiion that the Speaker leave the 
ehair, thatthe House might resolve itself into 
a Committee on the Jrish Gold Coin Bill. 

Mr. Parnell contended that the paper cur- 
sency of Leland was much depreciated. 
Irish paper compared with English, was 25 
per Cent. against Dublin. He therefore 
wished for delay, for the purpose of enquiry 
into facts. In Ireland, especially in the 
Northern Parts, the land was let on leases of 
very long duration; this Bill by legalizing 
depreciated paper wauld make an income of 
£1,600 year worse by £300 than it now 
is. lank paper was not general throughout 
Tieland ; aud éwo prices bad existed so long 
as the Bank of Ireland. (i752) 

Mr. Johnstone affirmed that depreciation 
was unquestionable. ‘The Bank tokens prov- 
edit: they professed tobe worth shil- 
dings: they did not contain haif-a-crown's 
worth of silver. ‘There was bo prospect of 
return to metallic currency. ‘The Bank of 
England, like all Banks, was snficring under 
the interference of the state; and it would 
follow their fate. Goverament would rin 
the Bank ; not the Bank ruin itself. 

Sir John Newport said, it was useless to 
say that the depreciation was occasioned by 
rise in the price of gold. It existed in Tre- 
Jand in L804 before such rise existed. Was 
it jusiice to adopt this measure without know- 
jog the state of the Bank of Treland ?—The 
diilerence in Dublin between paper and gold 
was 5s, 6d. in the guinea; a twelvemonth 
ago it was coly 3s., in another twelvemonth 
it might be doubled. He recommended delay. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the House was 
wrong in having been so Jong ignorant of 
the afiairs of the Bank of lreland. Seven- 


eights of Ireland stood on exactly the same 
ground in reference to the present question, 
as Great Britain: three or four counties in 
the north might be exceptions. The bill 
would relieve the tenantry of Ireland from 
most crying injustice. ‘They made their cons 
tracts when the difference between gold and 
paper was only 2 or 3 per cent., was op. 
pression to say they should find no reef now 
the «difference was 20 or 25 per cent. He 
could not conceive why, if there had been a 
depreciation, the exchange should fall irom 
12 per cént, to par. 

Mr. Ponsonby said the greater part of the 
land in Ireland was let on leases for ever; or 
fur 99 years, or for three lives, ‘The tenant 
bad often better interest in the land, than the 
landlord. If things went on as they had 
done, the tenant would become rich while 
the landlord starved. If he stipulated to be 
paid in gold, why not enforce the stipulation? 

Mr. W. Pole protested against allowing 
the middle man to oppress the tenantry by 
forcing them to buy guineas at an advanced 
price to pay him,—not the original landlord. 

Mr Perceval said the act of last year was 
certainly beneficial to the English tenant :— 
why not extend the benefit to the Irish te- 
nant? That bill had not injured the course 
of exchange: in April 1811, the exchange 
was 30 per cent. below par: in July it was 
25: stortly after it was again 30: soon it 
rose 10 23; it was now 144. Even the ex- 
change with Franee, which in April of last 
year was 259 per cent. below par, was now 
only 

Mr. ‘Phompson declared that gold rose in 
price as wheat did, from seareity. He had 
no despondeucy. ‘The House divided for go- 
ing into a Commitice 87.—Noes 27. 

April 13. 
Barracks. 


A long discussion took place on this sub- 
ject, one side contending that they were un- 
necessary and wasteful: the other insisting 
that they could not be done without. 

Mr. Whitbread accused the minister of 
producing calamity in every shape throughout 
ihe kingdom : of stilling the cries of hunger 
at the paint of the bayonet ;—can he go on 
three years longer in his disastrous manner? 
Were these barracks wanting ai London—at 
Bristol? where the grossest peculation had 
been discovered. 

Mr. Perceval observed, that the hon. gent. 
was at once ready to refuse accommodation to 
the life guards at London, to the military at 
Bristol, and when he arrived at Liverpool, 
merely to moderate the distresses of the times, 
and to tranquillize the minds of the peaple, 
he was ready to publish his opinion, that 
their sufferings originated neither in the wrath 
of the enemy, nor in visitations of Piovi- 
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dence !—but all from the wilfulness of go- 
vernment !—al] from the measures of admi- 
nistration! Did he mean gravely to assert, 
that deficieney of fuol proceeded solely from 
the war with France? was he so blind? was 
it prudent in a statesman to tell the enemy 
that this country must soon yield to him? 
that shortly we must submit to whatever 
terms he might please to dictate? He could 
conceive nothing more strongly calculated to 
sink the heart, the hope, and the spirit of 
the country. He was surprised at the igno- 
rauce of the hon. gent. ; was not France the 
cause of onr sufferings? How then could he 
turn round and accuse our own government 
as the source of all our evils? 

Mr. W. attempted to explain. The chair 
declared him out of order. He then apolo- 
gized. 

Mr. Stephen read an inflammatory hand- 
bill; and reprobated such proceedings. 

Mr. Ponsonby vindicated Mr. Whitbread. 

Mr. Faller would not consent to repeal the 
Orders in Council, though it were even true 
that he could get nine shil/ings a pound for 
his sugars in France. If the two countries 
must be Like two fellows pumping, each stri- 
ving to save himself the longest above water, 
Jet it be so; but old England shquld never 
yield lo France. 

Mr. Huskisson said he should move that 
instead of £554,000 the grant be £400,000. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne objecied to a grant 
which amounted to £380 per man and horse. 
In other barracks the estimate was £82 per 
man. Was ir to be understood that £300 
waz for each horse’s stall ? 

Mr. Caleraft observed, that barracks had 
been built in his neighbourhood for 100 ca- 
valry, at about £6000. 

Mr. Wharton said, ground for exercising 
was to bé inclosed, about 27 acres. 

Mr: Perceval said the sam proposed was not 
for procuring accommodation for the horses 
and men alone, but for the staff also, for an 
inclosed exercising ground, and for temporary 
accommodation within the walls for a larger 
body of horse, when occasion should require. 
The house divided—against the amendment 
88—for it 40. 


House of Lords, April 14. 
Bank of Eng/and. 


Earl Grey moved for an account of notes 
tefused payment at the bank, on account of 
their being forgeries, from 1797.—Also for 
distinguishing eaeh year, in order to trace the 
number of forgeries. 

Lord Liverpool objected to the second 
motion. 

Earl Grey, Lord Lauderdale, and Earl 
Stanhope supported the motion. 

The house divided ~eontents 12—non- 
gontents 27, 
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House of Commons. 

Mr, Wynne introduced a very long debate 
on the subject of the appointment of Col. 
M*‘Mahon, as private secretary to the Prince 
Regent, with a salary ¢o te paid by the pubsic. 

The appoiatinent was supported by Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Perceval, Mr. Ryder, and 
others: it was arraigned by Mr. Llitot, Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Lambe, Mr. Whitbread, and 
others. 

The house divided—for the motion 100-— 
against it 176. 

April 15. 
Corpora! Punishments in the Army. 

The hon. Mr. Bennet saw no inconveni-« 
ence in publishing the number of punish. 
ments inflicted in the army, which, he ad- 
mitted, would be the consequence of his mo- 
tion. But why should such punishments be 
inflicted in holes and corners? ‘The making 
such tortures and ignominy known, would 
soon lead to its abolition. It was a mode of 
punishment objectionable, first, because its 
Infiiction was arbitrary; secondly, because 
it varied with the varying powers and feelings 
of the sufferer; and thirdly, because it had 
been proved to be utterly inefficacious as an 
example. He concluded, with moving for a 
return of the number of punishments inflicts 
ed in the army and io the local miliua during 
the last seven years, specifying the offences, 
where committed, and the number of lashes. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, if this motion 
were the consequence of supposed abuse, the 
returns would be easily obtained. But he 
thought the discussion of the question would 
unsettle the military mind, and lead to an 
imputation of remissness in the cominander- 
in-chief, whose attention to the welfare of 
the soldiery was denied by none. 

Sir Francis Burdett said he was acquainted 
with instances of men who had died (at Gi- 
hraltar) in consequence of fogging. Suicides 
had been committed to avoid this puaish- 
ment. An old mah of 70, who had been 
50 years in the service, pleaded his age; a 
boy of 16, pleaded his youth; both were 
flogged for trides. No coroner sat on the re- 
mains of British soldiers ;—thongh flogzed to 
death. To of implied slur on the cha- 
racter of any public oflicer, was unconstis 
tutional nonsense. He thought flogging ine 
cluded torture and ignominy ; it is inhuman ; 
it has often been inhamanly exercised; the 
instrument was inhuman: the whole was 
horrible. 

Mr. Lockhart reminded the hon. baronet, 
that the Romans had used this punishmicat. 
The French used it. Not punishment but 
crime inferred ignominy. He thought the 
whole code of military punistinent demanded 
fevisioa: it was too loose. 

Sir Samuel Romilly observed, that one of 
the greatest chjections to the preseut code of 
military punishment, wes the want of limit 
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to the power of inflict’on, in courts martial. 
They might order 50 o; 5,000 lashes : hence 
flogging might become not only torture but 
murder. Corporal punishment had greatly 
decreased within a few yearsin the army, in the 
militia it was more frequent. Sir Robert Wil- 
son had aflirmed that so manymen in the militia 
were flogved, that it might be thought the 
whole 70,000 were liable to it. ‘This was 
the rack and the knout of Britain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
afraid this was a wecessary evil. In some re- 
giments it was inore frequent than in others, 
because they less required punishment. He 
did not believe the horrors enlarged on so pa- 
thetically by the hon. bart. : they were only 
newspaper reports. He equally disbelieved 
the suicides. 
of the army on their trials for inhumanity. If 
this punishment were abolished, why retain 
others? hanging, &e.—There were people in 
the world to whom the abolition of ‘hese 
would give great pleasure. 

__ Mr. Brougham supporied Sir F. B.'s mo- 
tion, at great length. 

A conversation ensued on the punishments 
wsually inflicted in the navy. 

The house divided—ayes 1.7—noes 49. 
House of Lords, April 16. 
Tenantry in Ireland. 

Earl Stanhope said he had to call the at- 
tention of the house to acts of oppression 
which in injustice, inhumanity, and impoli- 
cy, were almost equal to the miseries of the 
African Slave Trade :—the oppression fre- 
quently exercised on the tenants in possession 
in Iheland, by the middle men. Of these 
there were frequently several on one estate, 
each having a right to distrain for his rent, 
by which the tenant was called on to pay 
considerably more than the rent he had con- 
tracted to pay, and was reduced to the greatest 
distress. He would state a case of sub-letting 
which actually existed.—A. let an estate to 
B. ata rent ot £90, B. underlet it to C. at 
£750, C. underlet it to D. at 850, and 
1. to the tenants in possession at £940. For 
the whole of these rents the tenants were 
liable to be distrained upon, to have their 
cattle and their stock taken ; and to be driven 
with their familes trom home without any 
means of subsistence (there being no poor's- 
taie in Ireland) but begging from cotiage to 
cottage. He proposed to take take away from 
every derivative lessee, except the immediate 
lessor of the tenant in possession the remedy 
by distress. 

Lord Redesdale lamented that several cases 
Of oppression had occurred in Ireland under 
the law of distress. There were so many 
difficulties to encounter, that he had not 
been able to frame any measure that was sa- 
tisfactory. A considerable pait of the laud 


He would not put the officers | 
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in Ireland was let upon leases for lives renew 
able for ever, and the property derived under 
these leases, was considered in that country 
as neatly equal to fee simple. He knewa 
gentleman, whose grandfather had let an 
estate of 13,000 acres ia that way, reserving 
800 acres for demense, which 800 acres, now 
produced more than the amount of the re« 
served rents of the 13,000 acres. It was 
this complication and multiplicity of tenures 
in Ire'and, which caused the difficulty in 
applying a remedy to the evil alluded to by 
the noble Earl. With respect to the rent due 
to the head landlord, jt was not the general 
practice to resort to distress, but to ejectment, 
and to authorize this, there must be a year's 
rentdue, and after a verdict and obtaining 
possession, the party ousted, might within 
six months file a bill in equity, when on 
payment of the rent and costs, it was a mat+ 
ter of course to restore the land. With res- 
pect to the other rents, distress was a piuch 
mere common remedy than in this country, 
and it was a melancholy fact, that on every 
considerable estate, there was a person on a 
permanent establishment called ¢ie driver, 
whose business it was to take possession of 
the cattle and stock under disiraints. ‘The 
tenants had no capital beforehand, and taking 
the land at a rent which only the produce of 
a favourable season could pay, they were 
wholly unable to discharge it if the season were 
unfavourable. The tcnent in possession, 
however, took the Jand with a knowledge of 
the previous contracts for sub-letting, and it 
would frequently operate with the greatest 
injustice, if the derivate lessee had only ‘a 
reinedy fur his rent against his stb-lessee. 
He however, did not mean to oppose the bill 
at prescnt. 

The Earl of Suffolk instanced a case in 
which a landlord in [rela d hod abolished the 
middle men, letting his lond at an advanced 
rent, and had by thai step gained great popue 
larity. 

Vue Earl of doubted very much 
the practicability of applying the proposed 
remedy 3 Mor could st be epplied in the mane 
ner suggested without unjustly interfering 
with by-gone controcis. He was however 
happy to slate, thal the system of under-let- 
ting tn Treland was gradually weariag away: 
the interest of the laudlords in that country 
would put an end to it wherever it was pos- 
stile. 

‘hue Lord Chancellor observed on the great 
importance of the subject, and the difticuliies 
which. attended it. [le remarked that she 
bil, when it came to be discussed, must be 
discussed with o vicw to a much greater 
variety of cousideratious than had been yet 
ailuded to. 

Bill read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed, 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, September 26th, 1812. 


The consequences of the battle of Sata- 
manca are shewing themselves almost daily. 
In his pursuit of the Ayingarmy of Portugal, 
Lord Wellington somewhat suddenly turned 
short in his course and frightened king Joseph 
from Madrid. ‘The particulars of this opera- 
tion may be found in our Ogservanna Ex- 
TFRNA, as related by the Madrid gazette. 
This is certainly a repudable event; and will 
have great effect on Spenish minds; perhaps 
greater than on English minds, who had ra- 
ther hear of the ruin of a French army, than 
of any thing else, just now. Lord W. has 
been sensible of this; for, on the 3tst of 
August, he give a ball at Madrid in return 
for a bull fight; and the next morning pro- 
ceeded to beat up the enemy's quarters at, 
and near Valladotid, which he entered on 
the 7th instant. He means, we conclude, 
to drive this army towards France, beyond 
Burgos ; and even into the mouniains. flow 
those passes are fortified we do not know 
sufficiently to penetrate his further plans. 
We expect some activity, yet, in the north 
of Spain. 

It seems to be certain, that Marshall Mar- 
mont is not dead of his wounds: he hss our 
leave to recover, if it please heaven. 

Marshall Massena is re-appointed to his 
former command of the army of Portugal : 
sothat his funishment for his health Was been 
terminated by this stroke of misfortune. 

{tis currently understood that so entirely 
has France been stripped of troops in a state 
for service, that Massena will find great difli- 
culty in bringing with him ¢éen thousand men. 
Hitherto all the reinforcements sent to the 
beaten army, have not exceeded two dhousand, 

King Joseph with the main body of his 
adherents has taken the route toward Valencia 
on the east coast of Spain: where he intends 
to join Suchet, the butcher of Tarragona ! 
who is retiring before the English general 
Maitland, who approaches him from Alicant. 
We do not expect great matters from this 
quarter; as we think prudence will direct 
Joseph and Suchet to take a position north. 
ward for a time. 

Bat the policy of such a movement depends 
on the progress made in the south by Soult, 
who has abandoned the siege of Cadiz, alto- 
gether ; and is advancing with great care and 
caution ‘towards the centre of Spain. We 
do not adequately conjecture the plan adopted 
by the French generals. If Suchet and Soult 
are to form one great army,—by retiring north, 
Suchet delays this junction. If each is to 
act separately, which Lord W. has good rea- 
sons for wishing, then will Soult experience 
the greatest difficulties and incur the greatest 


dangers—to do what? If Loid W. is able to 
prevail on these Marshalls te act without 
combination and concentration, we shall think 
all his skill displayed previous to the battle of 
Salamanea was nothing to this. ‘Thus then 
it appears that the raising the siege of Cadiz 
is another consequence of Maraont’s defeat. 
Other minor cousequences—but together, of 
great importance, have been—the capture of 
detachments and booty, of garrisons of isos 
lated towns, and other vexatious impressions 
made on the French by the Spaniards in arms, 

Nothing has contributed to this new aspect 
of Spanish affairs more than the obstinate 
perseverance of the French in the siege of 
Cadiz It begun February 6, 1810, and en= 
ded August, 25, 1812; so that it continued 
lwo years, six mouths, and nineteen days. 
[t has cost the enemy thousands of men 5 
for all that fellat Barrosa, at L'ariffa, &c. &c.g 
were devoted to this object. It now places 
Soult, with all his army, in circumstances of 
jeopardy. The stores, guns, 
ammnoition, &c. destroyed at their departure 
from Cadiz cannot properly be charged to the 
cost of France, as France never paid fcr 
them: they were purloined from Seville. 

But though we say nothing has coutributed 
to this new aspect of Spanish affairs more 
than the obstinate attempt on Cadiz, yet we 
except the weakening of his armies in Spaim 
by the emperor and king, who has drawn 
away between 40 and 59,000 men, for his 
Russian expedition. This infers, Ist. that 
his forces destined to act against Russia were 
not thought by him sufficient without these 
troops ;—-2d. that the forces of the combae 
tants in Spain-are now so nearly balanced, that 
anv considerable defaleation is seriously felt. 
It was not so two years ago. 

In Russia, events are taking exactly that 
course we expected; very fierce fighting 5 
very great slaughter, (much about equal, as 
to loss, on both sides) 2 slow progress made by 
the French ; with continued retreat by the 
Russians, into the interior. The real strug 
gle, in our judgment, has not yet begun. 
The Russian plans should have embraced the 
capture of Moscow, by their enemy: what 
is to follow after that, it is their province, theif 
duty, and their skill to look to. We wil- 
lingsy adatit Buonaparte that city, as 
winter sets in ;—the consequences are not in 
our power; but that he should easily get eué 
again, might our opinion prevail, is not so 
certains 

In much the same manner as Marshall 
Marmont was wounded, Marshall Oudinot 
has been wounded in Russia; in the shoul« 
der, by a fieldpiece. He was carried off from 
the combat. We have uo respect for his charace 
ter; should he die, bis master will bat lose a 
slave—a loss he will not feel. This accident 
g2ve = to a report by those who do 
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not know Napoleon, that the Corsican. him- 
self, was at death's door; thejoy with which 
this news was circulated througout Europe, 
must have been like a dagger at the heart of 
the Emperor and King. 

King Jerome—of Westphalia, to wit, hav- 
ing led, or rather sent, nine regiments of 
horse where they were slaughtered by the 
Russians, has received orders to be indisposed ; 
and is packed off from the army re in/ecta. 

We have had hints given us of vast PRo- 
Jects revived by the emperor and king ; 
prejects in which éhis country 1s deeply im- 
plicated, to be executed by way of Moscow. 
They have heretofore engaged our attention ; 
and we should more explicitly state them, 
had not a rumour of a totally different nature 
been in circulation to day—no less, than an 
armistice, or proposals fur a treaty between 
these contending powers. We do not credit 
this rumour ; but as nothing is impossible, it 
restrains us from enlarging on What weuld as- 
sume a totally new appearance under such an 
event. A few days must clear up this uncer- 
tainty. Our opinion of Russian councils is 
known. 

Bot if a peace should, under present cir- 
tumstances, be sought by Alexander, it will 
contribute essentially to the furtherance of 
Napoleon's intentions. He will make several 
articles of the private treaty so onerous on 
his quondam ally ; that if ever the fable of 
the monkey which availed bimself of the 
cat's paw to pluck a chesnut out of the fire, 
4was realized, it will be realized in a manner 
infinitely more striking, in the stipulations 
between Napolean the gieat, and the desceti- 
dant of Czar Peter. When the military 
Stations are fixed on, in (hat case, Usis our 
anticipation will be recollected. 

Sweden has, as vet, done nothings the 
cause why has been the subject ofan interview 
between the Crown Prince, the Emperor of 


Russia, Lord Cathear, (ihe British Ambas- 


sador), &c.at Aboin Finland. 


The king of Prussia is relieved from all the 


Jabours of sovereignty: that he will find 


himself heurenv, at the baths of ‘Toep- 
Jitz, we doubt. But be is ordered to ** make 
hiniself happy” if be can: We hae 


heard the same orders given to a prisoner ta 
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admit no doubt of her interest being so strong- 
ly interwoven with the fate of Russia, as now 
balancing, that had we any Mussulman blood 
iu us, we should zealously venture a pilgrim 
age to the Porte, to warn the Osmanis, aud 
prevent them from sleeping on their arms. 
Their proverb we know : ‘* we catch hares 
| with waggons ;” but though they may catch 
| hares, they will not thus catch Frenchinen, 
| Corsicans,—their friends / their natural bros 
thers ! their most zealous supporters! allies 
| &e. &e. 

It is understood that a new conscription in 
France is necessary to recruit the Emperor's di- 
minished forces : some say, it will be 120,000. 

Marshall Marmout’s account of his bat- 
tle, after having been sent to the Edi/or of 
the Moniteur in Russia, and receiving sundry 
masterly alterations (as 6,000 for 16,000 hors 
de Combat) has atlength been published at 
| Paris. It isdated July 31. Surely it was 
received in that city before the 19th instant. : 

Sicily has formed anew constitution: that 
it somewhat resembles the British does not 
| displease us; but we must wait to see it in 


operation before we can unreservedly charac- 
terize it. Is is accomplished, so far, under 
British auspices: may it contribuie to the 
veal happiness of the Sicilians! 

War still continues with America, that is 
to say, vessels are /aéen on both sides; but 
they are not condemned by the British. This 
cannot long continue inits present state. An 
armistice bas taken place in Canada: what 
will eventually be se/died) we know not. 
War is at least as likely as peace, ennsidering 
not the ono publico,—but the preponderance 
Oi party. 

‘Phere have been riots little short of come 
metions among the populace of that Contie 
nent; aud parties run so high, that detache 
| ments of ihe partizans patrole before the hou- 
ses of the obuoxions, to keep the peace, if 
possible: it las not been possible, of late; 
and murder has followed outrage. 

At home much buasile is visible, and more 
isreported, in expected notice of a dissolution 
of Parliament. ‘Those who shou/d know, 
expect it; strongly. [It will, perhaps, tend 
to allay some heats, by meaus of greater, i. e. 


Ken and lodged in jail ;—they were obeved— | good eating and diinking, cum multis alliis ; 
zs the king of Prussia will obey this additional we are mistaken, if it does not giveva 


end poignant insult. 


Denmark is still hostile; but probably 
is wailing and watching for the. decisive 


course of events. 


Austria assists in destroying Russia: strange 


Anfatoation ! most pitiadle subjugation ! 
‘Turkey is reposing after her late ef}.rts.— 
But though Turkey enjoys a present cessa 

tion from hostilities, let her not intermit he 


new face 19 certain questions which have 
teazed and worried the legislature, and the 
nation, not hitherto to any very evident good 
purpose. 

With this, as the most interesting intelli. 
gence to our countrymen, we close this artis 
cle; another month will certainly enable us 
* | to speak more confidently than we pow can, 
r|on several momentous subjects. That we 


watch. We have heretofore hinted our opi- | may have to report a happy issue is owt sin« 
on the order of national events we } cerest wish. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Sept. 21, 1812- 


Trade is at this moment so strongly con- 
nected with political events, that it is neces- 
sary to be well acquainted with what is pass- 
ing in the world, but especially in Europe, 
in order to obtain some notion of the com. 
merce which it is within the power of fo- 
reign countries to maintain with us; and of 
our own to maintain with them. 

The progress of Buonaparte in Russia pro- 
duces considerable fluctuations in the prices 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The harvest, to which we have been look« 
ing forward with so much anxiety, has at 
length arrived ; and fully auswers all our ex- 
pectations. New wheats have been bronght 
to market, in some places very plentifally, 
but in’ a state of softness, and damp. 
In some places, however, they have had 
the effect of falling the prices 8s. or iOs., 
at Wakefield, 20s. per quarier. This pre- 
mature chaffering, the efleetof the lure of a 


of hemp and flax, the produce of that coun- 

try. These articles have risen, and by some 

are expected to rise. ‘Though our price cur- 

rent marks £105 as tne price of Petersburgh 

clean hemp, yet some has fetched £108. 

The grounds and speculation for higher pri- 
ces, seem to be,—that the price keeps up in 

Russia,—that we have received all the supplies 
from the lower ports,—that the devastations 
occasioned by the enemy, will certainly pre- 
vent cultivation in the vicinity of the seat of 
war, and possibly elsewhere, to say nothing 
of uncertain events. ‘Ihe last arrivals, how-. 
ever brought great quantities, and other large 
supplies are expected. ‘Tallow is brisk, as it 
always is at the approach of winter; but 
partly from the same causes as hemp. 

North American articles are rather declining 
from the effects of speculation, which they 
had felt. In tobaccos litile has recently 
been done ; and that at prices lower than be- 
fore. Rice of fair qualities, is brisk. Cotton 
continues to maintain itself with little varia- 
tion; it is steady, and rather dull in sale: 
The uncertainty: of the issue of American 
politics causes a dullness throughout all pro- 
duce of that country. 

Coffee bas risen, and maintains its rise in 
price, althoweh large quantities have been 
brought to market: the exportation of this 


article bas increased lately, and so much that | 
there is every reason to suppose it will con- | 
tinue to improve in price. The qualities | 


most in request are fine and middling Ja- 
maicas. Some middling Dutch have fetcheu 
fair prices. 

Sugars are steady: Brisish plantation pro- 
ducis with fittle variation, Foreign clayed 
sugars are in demand; but the request for 
Havannah sugars has greatly subsided. The 
average price of sugar in fast Saturday's Ga- 
zette is 40s. Other West India produc- 
tions, as rum, pimento, ginger, logwood, 
have not lately obtained their former prices, 

Silks appear to be in demand: there is a 


' considerable sale at the India House. 


Wine is expected to he somewhat lower; 
so far as depends on the prospect of a great 
vintage in Portugal; and on a supply from 
those districts of Spain, now relieved from 
the enemy's presence. 


high price, has proved very detrimeutal to 
soine farmers, who have seen well saved wheat, 
cut after their own, fetch more money. 
At Wilton St. Giles’s Great Sheep fair in 
Hampshire, the number of sheep and lambs 
penned was 6,000. Sales were brisk on the 
good sorts, as fleshy wether and ewe sheep 
of the South Down and Wiltshire breeds ; 
but lean and inferior very dull in sale. 
Horses obtain great prices ; but at the fairs 
| are of slower sale than some time ago. 
| Cheese at St. Giles’s Hill fair, near Wine 
' chester notin brisk sale; much remained une 
sold. New 74 to 86s. old 85 to 108s. percwt. 
Beans and pease are dearer; and from ap- 
| pearance of the crops ase likely to continue so. 
It is expected that the present beautiful 
! weather will have the most favourable effect 
| on such crops as remain to be gathered ; and 
| that they will be housed in prime condition. 
| A few frosty nights lately have stopped the poe 
tatoes from growing as they did ; but it is 
| hoped that this will not eventually make any 
diflerence. The turnips, which began te 
want rain, have been effectually relieved by 
the showers faHen within the two or three 
last days: the plant is great and good. 
Essex.—The wheats rise well, such as were 


receive the effects of thé winter; and the 
ploughs are now closely engaged in preparing 
such of the bean and pea etches, as are is 
tended for wheat. 

Suffolk.—The wheats are got in in very 
good order, and yield an abundant, produ:e 
per acre, It is generally believed that thee 
never was a greater quanuty, and that they 
will yield as much floor as ever was known, 
Barley and cats are well got in, and equally 
abundant; beans are very much improved 
within the last month, and they have got 
some up, but not generally. Clover seed is 
likely to be athin crop. Itis considered in 
our county the mos: productive season we 
| have had for many years. 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
OXFORD. 
August 299.—Mr. W. B. Lee is admitted fellow 
of New college; and Mr, Cyril Lipscombe a 
scholar of that society. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
BREVET. 

War Office, August 25.—Maj. Rob.Coatton John 
Lord Clinton, 4Istfoot, to be licut.-col.in the army. 

August 20,—25th. Regt. Lizht Dragoons, Lieut. 
Alexander Campbell to be Capiain of a troop, by 
purchase, vice Perring, who retires. —26th Regt. 
Foot, Lieut. Roderick Murchison to be Capt. of 
a company, by purchase, vice Farewell, who 
getiies.—gOth Ditto, Lieut. George Crompton, 
fiom the 66th Foot, to be Capt. of a company, 
hy purchase, vice Leary, who retires.—4Ist Ditto, 
Lieut. Hedges Craddock, Mugh Bowen, from 
89th Foot; and James L. Hill, from 92d Foot, 
to be Captains of companies, without purchase. 
—46th Ditto, Lieut -col. John Brown, from the 
Partuguese service, to be Lieut.-col. without pur- 
chase.—56th Ditto, Capt. John Warren, from 
the 33d Foot, to be Capt. of a company, vice 
Knight, who exchanges.—60th Ditto, Capt. J. 
W. Harrison, from the 67th Foot, vice Macken- 
zie, who exchanges; and the hon. E, Stuart Er- 
skine, from the 15th Light Dragoons, vice Dun- 
das, who exchanges, to be captains of companies, 
—63d Ditto, Brevet Lieut.-col, Colin Campbeil, 
from the 70th Foot, to be Major, vice M‘Gregor, 
who exchanges.—67th Ditto, Capt. A W. Mac- 
kenzie, from the 60th Foot, to be Capt. of a 
company, vice Harrison, who exchanges.—70th 
Ditto, Major Charles M‘Gregor, from the 
634 Foot, to be Major, vice Campbel!, who ex- 
changes. — 73d Ditto, Lieutenants John Pike, 
Wm. Cochrane, from 40th Foot, Morgan Carroll, 
from 87th Foot, and Wm. Wharton, from 85th 
Foot, to be Captains of companies, without pur- 
chase.—3d West-India Regiment, Brevet Col, 
Dugald Campbell, from 46th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
col. ‘without purchase, vice Lord Petersham, 
placed on half-pay.—5th Ditto, Lieut. R. Woods, 
trom 3d Foot, to be Capt. of a company without 
purchase, vice Spunner, appointed to 89th Foot. 

STAFF. 

Major E. M‘Gregor Murray, of the 8th Light 
Dragoons, to be Deputy Quarter-master-general 
to his majesty’s forces serving in the Kast-Indies 
(with the rank of Licut-col. in the army), vice 
Major Johnson, who resigas; Licut.col. Jasper 
Nicholls, of the 14th Foor, to be Quarter-master- 
general to the king’s troops serving in the Fast- 
Indies, vice Major-gen. Skinner, Lieut.-col. Peter 
Carey, of the 84th Foot. to be Adj.-gen. to the 
forces serving in Ircland, vice Lieut.-col. Nicholls. 

HOSPITAL STAFF. 

James Patrick, George S$. Jenks, Joseph Ma- 
grath, William Gracie, Lucius Kenny, and 
Christian A. Rentghausen, gents. to be hospital 
mutes for geneta! scrvivte. 

PROMOTIONS. 
BREVET. 


War Office, 5.—Maj-gen. George 
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of Dalhousie and hon. W. Stewart to be Lieut.- 
generals in the army serving in Spain and Portugal, 

Sept. 8.—His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased to appoint Colonel his 
Serene Highness Wiltiam Frederic Henry, here- 
ditary Prince of Orange, to be an aide-de-camp 
tu his royal highness, 


— 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BETWEEN THE 20TH OF AUGUST, AND 20TH OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1812. 
BIRTHS. 


Of Sons.—-On Friday, August 28, at Dawlish, 
lady Frances Ley.—In Blackheath road, the lady 


| of Wm. Bailey, Esq. R.N —A? Culham House, the 


lady of John Phillips, Esq.—At Brompton, the 
lady of Col. Henry Edward Bunbury.—At Roche- 
Court, Hants, the lady of Sir J. W. Gardiner. 
At Portsea, Mrs. Oglesby, wife of Mr. Oglesby, 
of his Majesty’s ship Vlantagenet-—Mrs. Smith, 
wife of Mr. J. Smith, of York-buildings, News 
road.—The lady of Rev. J. W. Burlord, of Strat. 
ford-grove, Essex.—Mrs. D. S. Munton, of Ayles- 
bury.—At Egglefield-house, near Brentford, Mrs, | 
J. Morris.—At her father’s, Commussioner Sir 
Robert Barlow, Chatham, the lady of Captain 
Byng, of his Majesty’s ship Warrior, of a son 
and a daughter.—In Upper Scymour street, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Otway.—-The lady of Joha 
Winter, jun. Esq. 

Of Daughters. —~In Queen Ann-street, West, 
the lady of William Drummond Delap, Esq.~ 
The lady of Captain John Steevens, of the Hon, 
Company’s chartered ship Maitland.—At Clap- 
ham, Mrs. A. Bortadaile. — In Woburn-place, 
the lacy of Samuel Sheen, Esq. barrister-at-law. 
—I[n Upper Harley-street, the lady of George 
Smith, Esq. M. P.—In Bruton-street, the lady of 
Robt. Gordon, Esq.—The lady of W. Halton, 
Esq. of Hulton-park.—At Shepherd’s Bush, the 
lady of Charles Fauquier, Esq.—At Everton-house, 
Bedfordshire, the lady of Wm. Astell, Esq. M. P. 
—At Sydenham, Kent, the lady of Major Hodge, 
of 7th Hussars. —The lady of Wm. Bragg, Esq- 
of North-cottage, Teddington, Middlesex, of two 
daughters.—The lady of Sir H. Fitz-Herbert, Bart. 
—At Nassau, New Providence, January 15, the 
lady of the Hon. Alexander Murray.—At Clap- 
hara, Mrs. Henry Wilkinson.—At Ratcliffe, Mrss 
Patten. ——In Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, 
the lady of Charles Courtail, Esq.—Mrs. De Lisle, 
of Devonshire-squasre. —In Turkey-street, Ene 
field, Mrs. Tho. Windus.—In Great Ormond- 
street, Mrs. T, Langston. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, James Palmer 
Hobbs, Esq. late of Bond-street, to Miss Waiker, 
of Hampton -court-palace, sister to General 
Walker. —- At Broomfield, Essex, Capt. J. R. 
Wright, of the Royal Engineers, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Charles Porter, Esq. of Broomfield. 
—At Enfield, Joseph Benwell, Esq. jun. to Sophia, 
youngest daughter of the late Alex. Hume, Esq. 
of Wimpole-strcet—At Bury St. Edmunds, John 
Corsbie, Esq. of Artillery-place, to Aune, young- 
eat daughter of William Buck, esq. of that place 


| 
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—At Hanwell, John Hewson, jus. Esq. of Oun- 
dle, to Margarer, youngest daughter of the late 
James Montgomery, Esy. of Prescot-street, Good- 
man’s-fields,—At St. Lawrence, Jewry, Mr, Jolin 
Wright, of Derby, to Elizabeth, eldest Aaugh- 
terot Mr. W. Baker, of Milk-sireet.—H. D, 
ler, sq. cf Camberwell-grove, to Miss Richard- 
son of Walworth —At &r, Michael’s church, St. 
A'bans, J. W. Knollys, Esq. of South Ville, to 
Miss A. S. Lowe, daughter of the Rev, J, Lowe, 
of St. Albans, Herts.--At St. George’s church, 
Bloomsbury, Rev. John Venn, Rector of Clap- 
ham, Surrey, to Miss Frances Turton, fifth daugh- 
ter of John Turton, Esq. of Clapham.—At Burn- 
ham, Bucks, John William Dorville, Esq. of 
York-street, Portman-square, to Martha, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Langton, Esq. .ef Chippen- 
ham-court, Bucks.—At St. Mary’s Islington, Mr. 
J. Davenport, jun. of Pentonville, 0 Miss Quick, 
daughter of J. Quick, Esq. of Islington.—At St. 
Michael's church, Oxford, R. F. Cox, Esq. bank- 
er, to Miss Foléer, of that city. —At St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, Henry Bentall, Esq. of 
Tooley-street, surgeon, to Elizabech, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Howes, Esq. of the same place, 
surgeon.—At Ealing, Mr. J. P. Holton, of Hol- 
born, to Harriet Anna, third daughter of the late 
Peter Tabois, Esq. of Ealing.—At Stoke Newing- 
ton, by his tiother, Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of Ken- 
sington, J, John Hamilton, Esq. of Pimlico, to 
Miss John, of Stoke Newington. —At St. Michael’s 
church, Coyentry, John Bagshaw, Esq. of Bour- 
ton, to Mrs. Ewbank, widow of the late Tnomas 
Ewbaak, of Coventry.—At Stanstead, Herts, Mr. 
Richard Blachford, jun. of Lombard-street, to 
Miss Hankin, eldest daughter of Thomas Han- 
kin, Esq. of Newlands, in the same county.— 
At St. Mary’s, Islington, John Power, Esq. of 
Hinckley, surgeon extraordinary to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambiidge, to Martha, 
fifth daughter of Thomas Pickford, Esy. of the 
former piace.—At Margate, Mr. ‘Tiomus Ham- 
mond, of Hatton-garien, London, to Cecilia, 
the only daughter of Theophilus Lawrence New- 
by, Esq. of that place.—Mr. Nat. Dando, of Dal- 
by-terrace, to Miss Langstun, of York - place, 
City-road.—At Portsmouth, Wm, Harrison, son 
of the fate Richard Harrison, Esq. resident agent 
at Plymouth, to Miss Mottlev, daughver of J.C. 
Mottley, Esq. of Portsmouth.—Lately, Csptain 
Frederick Temple, 25:h Light Dragoons, to Mrs. 
Byng.—Lately, Thomas German, ksq. of Preston, 
to Miss Kilshew.—At Hampstead, Jonn Waite, 
Esq. of Greek-street, Soho, to Eliza, third 
daughter of Z. Darby.—At Hampstead, James 
Hatchison, Esq. of Bow church-yard, to Anna- 
bella, secoud daughter of George Gibson, Esq. 
formerly of Rotterdam.—Samuel Grimsdell, jua. 
Esq. of Sun-street, to Sarah, only daughter of 
Jas. Henshaw, Esq. of Bishopsgate-street—At St. 
George the"Martyr, Queen-sqnare, Thomas White, 
Esq. of the Temple, to Mrs. Scarbrow, widow of 
the late Stephen Scarbrow, Esq. of New North- 
atrect, Red Lion-square.—At St. George’s church, 
in the East, Mr. Edwin Abbott, to Miss Caroline 
Ozle.—At Walton, Sohn Scandred Harford, Esq, 
_of Blaize Castle, Gloucester, to Louisa, eldes: 
daughter of Richard Hart Davis, Esq. M. P. for 
the ‘city of Bristol, of Walton Castle, Somerset.— 
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daughter of Mrs. Lidden, of the Manor, Char. 

mouth, Dorset.—Fiancis Co Esq. of Claptons 

to Miss Austin, daughter of Edward Austin, Esq. 

of the same place.—Mr. John Ball, of Shadwell, 

to Miss Mary Willis, of West Ham.—Mr. Walter 

Brooks, of the Oval, Kennington, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Miller, of Kennington. 
At Wandsworth, John Dale, Esq. of Hin. East 
India Companv’s service, to Frances Bode, second 
daughter of Mrs. Cattley, of Wandsworth-come 
mon.—At Hampstead, Mr. John Ryde, of that 
place, to Kesutah, daugiter of late Rev. Curtis 
Fleming, of Old Ford.—At Milborn, Lieutenant 
Harry Thomson, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Gi Regiment of Native Cavatry, to Jane, 
second daughter of the Rev. Mr. Buras, Renfrew, 
Scotland. At Stepney, Mr. Thomas Ainger- 
Lack, of Mile-end, to Miss Martha Swan, daagh- 
ter of Charles Swan, Esq. of Ienchurch street— 
Mr. Henry Bearley, of Highgate-grove, to Miss 
Ann Sayers, eldest daughter of Mr, George Sayers, 
of Smith-street, Chichester.—At Great Barford, 
Bedford, Mr. R. N. Camming, surgeon, of Chel- 
sea, to Miss Smyth, daughter of the late Dre 
Robert Smyth, of the same place.~At Reigate, 
Surrey, Charles Hairis, Esq, of Bletchingley, son 
of the late Robe:t Harris, Esq. of Croydon, to 
Miss Sarah Holt, daughter of William Holt, Esq. 
of Tottenham, Midilesex.—At Chiswick, Mr. 
Charles Bishop, solicitor, of Gray’s-Inn, toMa- 
ria, youngest daughter of George Holton, Esq. 
of Strand-on-theegreen, Middiesex. — At Sr. 
James’s Church, Hon. Thornton Leslie 
Melville, second son of the Earl of Leven and 
Melville, to Harriet, youngest daughter of Sa- 
muel ‘lhoraton, Esq. M. P.+ for Surrey.—At St. 
Michael-le-Be!frv’s, York, Harry Bradburne, Exq. 
of 2d Dragoon Guaris, and of Woorlands, Sur- 
rey, to Miss Lonisa fioad!y Ashe, fifrh daughter 
of Rev. Hoad!y Ashe, D. D.—Mr. Thomas Hart- 


daughter of Mr, Millard, of Cordwainers’ Hall. > 
At St. George's, Hauover-square, W. Jackson, of 
Foleyfoor, Yorkshire, to Mis. Wight, Park-lane, 
London.—Ar st. Mary’s, Islington, John Meyer, 
Esq. to Margaret, second daughter of the late 
John Strother Ancrum, Esq. of Canonbury-groye. 
DEATHS. 
Ow Suniay, September 6, after a long and 


} prinful dropsycal illness, which he bore with 


maniy fortitude and christiaa resignation, depar- 

ted this life highly respected and much lamented, 

Colonel Williamson, Commandant of the Royal 

Military Asylum, at Chelsea, aged 53 years; 

and at his own request his remains were removed 

on Thursday the 10th instant to the Burying- 
ground of the Royal Hospital, and there interred 
among the veterans in war, late Pensioners of 

Cheisea College. 

Order of the Procession to the College Chapel, 

and from thence to the Grave. 

J00 boys two and tww in front—!00 girls in the 
same order—Band of the 34 Guards, playing 
the Dead march io Saul—Board of Feathers— 
Clergyman—-The Body, borne by twelve Non- 
commissioned Officers, fiom the 3 regimen’s 
of Guards, 4 from erch regiment—Tie 
pall supported by the Officers of the Insiie 
‘tution — Chief mourner and relations — His 


Captain Richard Spencer, R, N, to Aun, eldest 


Royal Highness the Duke of York in full u: is 


well Horne, of Lamnbeth-terrace, to Sarah, eldest 
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form, accompanied by the general Officers, 
&c. Commissioners of the Institution — Re- 
mainder of ihe girls and boys two and two— 
Friends of the deceased and strangers in mourn- 
ing — The Seyjeants of the Institution with 
white gloves—The Nurses, &c. with white 
gloves and breastknots, the deceased having 
died a Bachelor. 


Colonel Williamson was worthy of the high 
trust reposed in him, his unremitting attention 
to the various duties incident to his charge, re- 
flects the highest honor on his memory; the 
health and comfort of the children were objects 
he never lost sight of, but the orphan and father- 
less ever found a particular avenue to his heart, 
knowing that their parents had gloriously fell 
in defence of their country, and sealed their 
Joyalty with their blood. He was ever highly 
delighted, to behold from his window, the spor- 
tive tricks, and juvenile gambo!ls of his extensive 
family, in their play ground ; even on his death 
bed he confirmed his love to the children by a 
legacy of £10 to be laid out in cakes and distri- 
buted among them after his funeral. To the 
Officers of the Institution his behaviour was such 
as entitied im to the highest respect. The de- 
serving Non-commissioned Officers and Nurses 
ever found in the Colonel a sincere friend 5 virtue 
smiled under his patronage, but even tiie shadow 
of vice tele the ill effects of his frown; through- 
out the whole circle of his acquaintance, from 
the prince to the peasant, bis death will be long 
lamented. His exemplary conduct bade defianee 
to the poisonous breath of calumny, and _ his 
memosy will long live respected within that Royal 
Miiivary Asylum, which it was his pride to ren- 
der as beneficial to the nation as the intentions of 
&:s royal founder could wish. 


In the 74th yca: of his age, atMarder-park, near 
Goistone, Jam.s Hatsell, Esq. of Spriug-garden 
of an apopletic fit -—At Denmark-hill, 
Canberwel!, George Lyon, Esq.—At the house 
of her father, Beajamin Bates, Esq. of Stock- 
weil, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Edward Palmer, of 
Throgmorton-street.—Sept. 6, in Upper Fitzroy- 
street, in the 68th year of his aze, Major-General 
Robert Bowles, late an officer on the Bombay 
It is but.a just tribute due to the 
character of this officer to say, that he served the 
East-India Compasy with honour and integrity 
for the space of dhirty-five years. He lived uni- 
versally esteemed, and died deeply lamented, by 
all those who had enjoyed the pleasure of his 
society.—On his passage to the United States, 
George Jefferson, Esq. late American Consul at 
Lisbon, and partner im the house of Gibson and 
Jcferson, Richmond, Virginia —Mr. James Raw- 
Vinson, in Ely-place, Holborn, aged 43.—On 
the Oth of March, at tie Presideicy, two days 
after the completion of the 2jth year of her age, 
the lady of C, J. Davidson, Esq, ot the Civil Ser- 
vice ; a lady justly endeared by her virtues to Ker 
friends and to society, and whose death is most 
Sincerely lamented.— At Shooter's hill, in his 84th 
year, Major-General William Grant, of Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, an officer of distinguished 
zeal and bravery, displayed on many occasions 
@uring a period of 69 years devoted to his king 
country. —Mrs. Smith, wile of Leny Smith, 
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Esq. Hackney-wick.—In Assembly-row, Mile- 
end, John Edwards, Esq. aged 62.—At Bray, 
near Dublin, Right Hon. Lord de Biaquiere, 
K.B.and a baronet. His lordship is succeeded 
in his titles and estates, by John, his eldest son, 
at present a prisoner in France.—At Stirling, in 
Scotland, Miss Elizabeth Brand, daughter of 
the late John Brand of Hemingston-hall, in the 
county of Suffolk, Esq.—Mr. Thomas Cutter, of 
Chester, printer and proprietor of the Chester 
Herald, aged 40.—August 25th, Janet Skinner, 
the poor insane woman, who lived twenty-five 
days in the poor-house at Berwick, without cating 
any victuals; she afterwards began to eat, but 
grew worse daily, — At Cheltenham, aged 67, 
George Stacpoole, Esq. of Cragbrien Castle, in 
the county of Clare.—In Hornton-street, Ken- 
sington, George Cloake, Esq. architect, in his 52d 
year.—Mr. M. L., Merac, after a long and pain- 
ful illness—Mrs. Blunt, of Friars-place, near 
Acton, in her 75th year.—At Jersey, August 19, 
of the scarlet fever, Charles Le Mesurier Pipon, 
only son of Charles Pipon, Esq. of Weymouth.— 
Suddenly, Mr. Richard Kirby, of Hull —Thomas 
Burne, Esq. of Bedford-square, in his 84th year.— 
At Bath, after a lingering illness, William Ward- 
law, Esq.—At the house of Mr. Benson, Chig- 
well, Essex, John Richardson, Esq. of Whitby, 
Major in 5th regiment, N.Y.L. Militia, very much 
regretted, aged 31.—At her son’s house, Ux- 
bridge, Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Hodder, in her 65th 
year.—In the 71st year of his age, William Winter, 
Esq. apothecary, of Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square.—At Stockwell, after a lingering illness, 
oocasioned by bursting a blocd-vessel, in the 34th 
yearof his ace, Mr. Wiliam P. Windus, of 
St. John’s-sircet —Mrs. Pitwan Good, mother 
of the lady of Vice-A¢miral Crown, in the ser- 
vice of the Emperor of Russia, and grandmother 
to J. W. Cleveland, in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, Madras.—October 18, last, in the 
Island of Java, Dr. G. M‘Craken, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. —- In Guildford- 
place, Thomas Wingfield, of Din-hill, in the 
county of Salop, Fsq.—At Tenterden, Kent, Edw. 
Giles, youngest son of John Butler, Pomfret, 
Esq.—At Wanstead, Essex, in her 75th year, Mrs. 
Paris, widow of the late John Paiis, Esq.~In 
the yearof his age, Major General Williana 
Kirkpatrick, of the East India Company's service, 
who had long filled high and important public 
stations in India, and was alike distinguished by 
literary attainments, political knowlecge, and 
private virtue. At Colchester, John Birch, Esq. of 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, after a few days’ 
illness. —At Tooting, in the 60th year of his age, 
Richard H. Dimsdale, Esq.—At Northfleet, Rev. 
Wm. Crakelt, aged 71 years, nearly fifty of which 
he lives among his parishioners, leading a most 
exemplary life, and is by them as well as by all 
who knew him, most deservedly lamented. — At 
Heavytice, Mrs. Clarissa, Sharp, lady of Captain 
James Sharp, of the Bengal Establishment, and 
youngest daughter of late Sir Lione] Darell, Bart. 
of Richmond-hill, Surrey. —In North Audley- 
street, universally lamented, Licut.-Colonel Arm- 
strong, Major in 50th Regiment of Foot, and 
Aid-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief. — 
In the Victualling Yard, Deptford, the lady of 
Capwin Henry Garret, R,N. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Atiornies. Extracted correctly 
from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—August 13. 

Baynes, B. Lea Bridge, coal merchant. 

BANKRU PTs. 

Brown, W. Sackville Street, laceman. Att. Richardson 
and Co. Bury Street, St. James's. 

Daniel, F. Worcester, baker. Att. Edmund’s, Lincoln’s- 
Inn. 

Hartop, J. Silkstone, Yorkshire, woad-merchant. Aft. 
Bartlett, Bartholomew Cinse. 

Hillier, J. Bristol, tailor. Att. Vizard and Co. Lincoln’s- 
Inn. 

Jacobs, Manchester, jeweller. Att. Huxley, Tempe. 

Lamb, W. Manchester, grocer. Att. Edge, Inner Tem- 
pie. 

Morgan, W. Portsmouth, linen-draper, Att. Adams, 
Old Jewry. 

CERTIFICATES to be granted on or before Sept. 8. 

E. Thomas, Denmark Court, Golden Lane, printer.—J. 
Crow, jun. Cambridge Place, Hackney Road, paper- 
hanger.—J. Hotson, Old City Chambers, merchant. 
J. Johnson, Manchester, merchant.—G. Lane, Grange 
Roal, dry-salter.—E. Powell, Bristol, silversmith.— 
S.and J. Jackson, Kearsley, Lancashire, paper-makers. 
—C. Cole, Kidderminster, cabinet-maker. 

BANKRUPTCY SU PERSEDED.— 4ugust 22. 

Moziey, M. L. late of Threadneedie Strect, merchant. 

BANKRU PTS, 

Dean, D. Stockport, Chester, bookseller, A?t. Turner, 
Red Lion Square. 

Haywood, F. Liverpool,-merchaut. Att, Blakelock and 
Mackinson, Serjeant’s Ino. 

Hipkins, R. L. late of Devonshire Place, St. Mary-le-bone, 
Middlesex, merchant, tt. Stevenson, New Square, 
Lincoli’s Inn, 

Ledger, Rdward, Kine Street, Cheapsid 
. Att. Liovd, Broad Siveet. 

Lyne, J. Chard, Somerset, ironmonger. Ait. Biandford, 
King’s Bench Walks, Temple. 

Newman, Uxbridge, Middlesex, draper. .4/t, Meddow- 
croft, Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn, 

Slater, C. Leeds, York, woolstapicr. it. Lake, Dowgate 
Hill. 

Stoll, G. F. Ratcliffe Highway, victualler. 4t#, Concanen, 
Great Prescott Street, Goodman’s Fields. 

‘Durbart, H. Exeter, spirit merchant. Att. Jones, Tem- 
pie. 

Wi'son, J. late of Ludlow, Salop, rope maker. Ali, 
Dawes, Ange! Court, ‘Throgmorton Street. 

CERTIFICATES.—Sept. 12. 

William John Donne, Great Russell Street, Covent Gar- 
den, haberdasher.—Thomas Pinks, Aston, near Birming- 
ham, brass founder. —John Mason, Liverpool, merchant. 
Lucas Ward Spilsbury, Vetter Lane, grocer.—George 
Hayley Bynon, Plymouth Dock, grocer. 

5. 

Piachford, De Leadenhall Street, gold and silver laceman, 
Att. Few and Co, Henrietta Sireet, Covent Garden, 

Cornes, J. and. J. Wood, Peddington, coacumakérs. 

Sweet and Co Basinghall street. 

Eberhardt, D. Sedgley, Stafford, iron-dealer, Att. Eger- 
ton, Gray’s-Inn. 

Fidler, C. Ewell, Surrey, corn-deaier. Ait. Parnther, 
London Street, Fenchurch Street. : 

Guichenet, P. late of Langbourn Chatnbers, Fenchurch 
Strect. Att. Hackett, Old Beth!em. 

Lacey, J. Red Lion Street, Holborn, stationer. Att. 
Castle, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. 
Pearce, W. Liverpool. liquor-merchaut. Alt, Wiudle, 

Johan Street, Bedlord Row. 

Reed, J. Kood Lane, warehouseman. 4tt. Dodd, Billiter 
Lane. 

Roberts, J. Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, silk-mer- 
cer, W.N. Jobnoon, Chariotie Sircet, Fitzroy 


» Waretr 


Roberts, J. lite of Russia Row, Milk Street, Cheapside, 

’ baize-factor. Att. Harrison, Lambeth Road, Surrey. 

Tedstill, T. Tyldesley, Lancaster, calito-prinier. dit. 
shepherd and Co. Bedford Row. 

Welch, W. late of Manchester, butcher. 4#!, Hurd, 
King’s Pench Walks, Temole 

Viilson, W. and W. 
banks aud Ce. See 


r, Stepney, dyers. Pair- 


Vewer direst, 
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Wood, W. T. Smith, R. Smith, and J. Stein, Working. 
ton, Cumberland, bankers. tf. Palmer and Cu. Cop- 
thall Court, Throgmorton Street. 

CERTIFICATES.—Sept. 15. 

J. Ward, Birmingham, factor.—&. Needham, O!d Broaf 
Street, auctioncer.—T. Houlden, Spishy, malster.— 
W. Noker, Norwich, merchant.—J. Kinnear, Liverpool, 
merchant.—H. Penberthy, Helston, Coruwall, mercer. 
—J. Braham, Manchesier, broker.—R. Peppoo, Duiver- 
ton, Somersetshire, shopkeeper.—J. Knott, W. Smith, 
and J, Clarke, Duke Street, Southwark, hat manuface 
turers. — G. Evans, Westhoughton, Lancashire, coat 
merchant.<J. Buckeridge, Hare Street, Lambeth, barge 
builder.—J. Louthis, High Holborn, harness manuface 
turer.—D, Maitland, Sherborne Lane, wine merchant.— 
G. Cooper, Prestwich, Lancashire, joiner.—T. Hule, 
Worcester, glover.—H. W. Lawson, Liverpool, deal- 
er. 


BANKRUPTS.—August 29. 

Dickinson, O. South Shields, Durham, linen-draper. 4, 
Bell and Co. Row Lane, Cheapside 

Field, H. Northampton Square, Islington, jeweller. Att. 
Broughton, Greville Street, Hatton Garden 

Hall, I. Basinghall Street, warehouseman. Aét. Kibble 
white and Co. Gray’s-Inn Place. 

Johnson, J. Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, boot aad shoe 
maker. Att. Brace, Symond’s-!na. 

Millengen, J. Van, Hereford Place, Commercial Hall, 
jeweller. Harris, Castle Street, Hounsditch. 

Minton, C. late of Cuurch Streitun, Salop, inn-holdere 
Att. Johnston, Hall-staircase, Inner Temple. 

Pannell, M. Bosham, Sussex, farmer. Ati. Clark, Ste 
Paul’s College. 

Pattison, G, Strand, wine-merchant. Alt. Carden, John 
Street, Adelphi 

Peacock, T. late of King Street, Southwark, coal-mer- 
chant. di, Chapman and Co. Lite St. ‘Thomas 
Apostle. 

Reed, W. Camberwell, carpenter. tt, Sherwood, Can- 
terbury Square, Southwark. 

Williams, D. late of Tottenbam Court Road, linen-draper. 
dit. Kibblewhite and Co. Gray’s-Inn Place. 

CERTLFICATES.—September 19. 

Ezekiel Timberlake, Great Mary-le-Bone Street, poul-. 
terer.—Benjamin Preece, Grafton Street, Soho, haber- 
dasher, — John Rymill, Shipston-upon-Stour, Worces- 
ter, currier.—Thomas Fowler, Tiverton, Devon, shop- 
keeper. William Reynolds, Walsall, Stafford, grocer. 
Henry Lee, Halberton, Devon, shopkeeper.—James 
Knight, Caine, Wilts, ciothier.—John Burchall, Hind- 
ley, Lancaster, cotton-spinner.— Alexander Gordon,]ate 
of Wormwood Street, merchant.—William Rowlev, 

leveland Street, Fitzroy Square, cogine-maker.—James 
Meeres, Kingsland Road, Stioreditch, victualler.—John 
Hughes, George Street. Adelphi, woollen-draper.—James 
H tchinson, Leeds, York, ship-carpenter—John Gallen, 
Portsea, Southampton, draper.—William Llewellyn, 
Fenchurel: Street, merchant.—Thomas Catchpool, Ips- 
wich, Suffolk, mattster.—Robert Marsh, late of Old 
Broad Street, sitk-broker.—Joha P.owman, Kensingtoa, 
builder. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Sept. 1. 

Macdonald, W. late uf York Street, Covent-Garden, boot 

and shoe-imaler. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Alisop, S. St» Austig, Cornwall, beer-brewer. tt. Wil- 
Kiams and Darke, Priace’s t, Bedford Row. 

Balmer, R. and J. South Shicids, Durham, ship-builders. 
Ati, Welland Brodick, Bow Lane, Cheapside. 


Ciar} lute of Clare, Sufk common-carrier. Att. 
» Red Lio Ce 
Davi r Sturect, Ports Southampton, auc- 


ea, 

neer, saacs, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe. 

Hosill, R. jun. now or la‘e of tar New Kead, St. George- 
Mid:iesex, couper. Shave, Broad Street, London 
Docks. 

Jameson, J. Mabledon Piace, Tavistock Square, mariner. 
Att. Nind, Throgmorton 

Knowles, J. Sidcup, Kent, schoolmasicr and stationer: 
4it. Popkin, Dean Strect, Son 

Lear, F. Dristol, butcher. 4. Hurd, King's Bench 


architect. dit, Rosser, 
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Walks, Teinpie. 
Mountain, C. Kingston upon 
Buildings, Hoiborn. 
| 


List of Bankr uptsi (73% 


Moriin’s Lane, Dirmingham, shopkeeper. 
sacery Lane 

Rolie, 3. p Storford tfordshire, maitster. Att. 
Biakelock on, Serjeant’s Inn. 

Robinson, J. mingham, factor. Ast Bourdillon and 
Hewitt, Little Friday Street. 

CERTIFICATES. — September 22, 

Anthony Dod-worth, Bouvesie Street, porter merchant. — 
Richard Williams, Worcester, timber merchant.— 
Mark Moore, Great Yarmouth, chinaman.—Edward 
Gale Boldero and Henry Boidero, Cornhill, bankers.— 
Henry Hughes, Manciester, cotton spinner.—James 
Scott, Holt, Norfolk, saddler.—William Wright, Gravel 
Lane, Southwark, brewer, 

BANKRUPTS,—Sept. 5, 

Boon, J. late cf Noitcn in the Moors, Stafford, shopkeeper. 
Att. Smart, Stapie’s Tan. 

Botwood, Seth, Aberystwith, Cardigan, mercer. tt. 
Cardales and Young, Gray’s lira. 

Gamble, J. late of St. Neot’s, Huntingdon, paper maker, 
Alt. Miller, Red Lion Square. 

Kayl!, J. Cross Street, Newington Butts, money scrivener, 
Au. Burdon, Tempie Street. 

Pollock, R. jun. and W. Wakeficld, York, woolstaplers. 
Att. Battye, Chancery Lane. 

Pollock, J. Wakefield, York, woolstapler. Act. Baxter 
_and Martin, Furnival’s Inu. 

Bilke, J. Ipswich, Snfolk, linen-draper. tt. Bourdiilon 
and Hewitt, Little Friday Street. 

CERTIFICATES.—Sept. 26. 

James Robertson, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, merchant. 
—Joseph Aspinall, South Owram, Halifax, York; stone 
merchant.—William Brevitt, Darlaston, Stafford, butch- 
er.—William Reid, Bristol, insurance broker.—William 
Thowas Smiih, Church Court, Clement’s Lane, drysalt- 
er.—Joseph Gould, Brixton Causeway, stone mason.— 
‘Thomas Cood, late of Northumberland Street, Charing 
Cross, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS,—Sept. 8. 

Baxter, W. Gosport, Southampton, victualler, Att. 
Bleasdale and Co. New Inn. 

Brothers, T. White Rose Comt, Coleman Street, woolen 
draper. Ati. Hall, Coleman Street. 

Fairles, N. South Shields, Durham, ship builder, Att. 
Cardales and Young, Gray’s Inn. 

Gregory, G. sen. of Chester, cheese factor. Att. Philpot 
and Stone, Hare Court, Temple. 

Hodshon, F. L. Sirood, Kent, brewer. Att. Webb, St. 
Thomas's Strect, Southwark. 

WVevsey, A. Exeter, haberdasher, Att. Robinson, Essex 
Strect, Strand. 

Watson, T. Ipswich, Suffolk, miller. Att. Burnest, Inver 
Temple Lane. 

CERTIFICATES.—Sep 20. 

John Sexton, late <f Stanmore, Middiesex. baker.—John 
Mavor, jun. Leadenhall Strect, imsurance broker and 
merchant.—Walter Head, Adelphi, army cloibier.— 
James Pridh-m Graddon, Russell Street, Govent Garden, 
tailor.—Thamas Ward, Manchester, merchant-—George 
Taylor, Howard Street, Northumberland, sbip owner,— 
Beary Lines, Zydon, Northamptonshire, grocer. ~—George 

tellax, late of Rudheath, Cheshire, malster.—Juan 
Baptista Cabanyes, Chisweil Street, Finsbury Square, 
merchant.—John Ives, Cawston, Norfolk, grocer.—Wil- 
Yiam Lonsdale, Liverpool, merchant.—Thomas Dixon, 
Haime, Lancaster, builder.—John Bartlett, Chichester, 
Sussex, cabinet maker and uphoisterer.— Peter Leonard, 
Fleet Street, London, haberdasher and bosier. 

BANKRU PTS,—Sept, i2. 

Hawkins, J. Radipoie, Dorset, brewer. dit. Pearson and 
Son. Micdie Tempie. 

Hodsho?, F. L. and W. Ring. jun. lute of Strood, Kent, 
¢ominon brewers. “412. Aubrey aod Curtis, Took’s 
Court, Chancery Larne. 

Hyde, H. jen. Tunsiesd, Saddieworth, York, merchant. 
Duckworth and Co. Manchester. 

Pickering, A. Paine’s Lane, Wrockwardine, Salop, shop- 
keeper. ff. Bigg, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 

Simpsor, J. Jate of Caldbeck, Cumberland, paper manu- 
facturer. Are. Wordsworth and Addison, Staple’s Inn. 
Stewart, T. North Shields, Nortiwrnberland, ship owners 

Ati. Robinson and Hammond, Austin friars. 
CERTIFICATES.—October 3. 
eter Howry Barkes aud John Peacoak, Burwell, 


Cambrilge, merchants. Charles Boldero and Sir Henry 
Lusbington, Bart. late of Cornhill, bankers.—Thomas 
Irons, Bilston, Statford, woolen draper and tailor.— 
Wiiliam Tolley, jun. Richmond, Surry, saddier and 
harness maker.—Jobn Fisher, Liverpool, boot and shoe 
maker.—William Weaver, St. Michael, Bedwardine, 
Worcester, mercer.—-John White and William Sloan, 
Manchester, millwrights.—Thomas Barnacott, late of 
Plymouth, carpeater.—Edward Perry, Whitehaven 
Cumberland, ironmonger.—Hatrill Arnold, Cateaton 
Street, warehouseman.—William Plant, Chancery Laue, 
mattress maker. — Richard Merryweather, Ardwick, 
Lancaster, biewer.—J ohn Irlam, Manchester, innkeeper. 
John Bourne, Blackfriar’s Road, cheesemonger.—Rich- 
ard Peer, Cricklade, Wilts, dealer in cattle.—Jane 
Rosseter, Bristol, dealer. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—Sept 15. 

Cundy, N. W. New Norfolk Street, Hanover Square, deal- 
er and chapinan. 

Owcu’s Place, Goswell Street Road, cval mere 
chant. 


BANKRUPTS. 
Brown, W. Wood Street, Cheapside, silk manufacturer. 
Att. Cranch, Union Court, Broad Street. 
Clinch, T, Crooked Lane, Cannon Street, shoemaker. 


Att. Popkin, Dean Street, Soho. 

Coates, J. late of New Mills, Derby, grocer. Aft, Loug~ 
dill and Beckitt, Gray's Inn. 

Day, H. and J. Hamerton, Lime Street, money scriveners. 
Att. Abbott, Abchurch Yard, Lombard Street. | 

Lindsey, W J. W. High Street, Southwark, hosier, tt. 
Popkin, Dean Street, Soho. ; 

Walmsley, R. M. Turner, and W, Turner, Basinghall 
Strect, merchants. 4¢. Lowless and Crosse, St. Mil. 
dred’s Court, Poultry. 

CERTIPICATES.— Oct. 6. 

John Foulis Goodwin, Abchurch Lave, London, tavern 
keeper, — John Skirven, James Street, Westminster, 
baker.—Thomas Gardiner, sen. and William Gardiner 
Leicester, and Thomas Gardiner, jun. London, hosiers 
and worsted spinners.—William Miles, late of Bright 


elmstone, Sussex, ceal merchant.—Spencer Dyson, ~ 


Huddersfield, Yorkshire, spirit merchant.—Henry Ta- 
bart, Exeter, spirit merchant.—Jolin Morhat!, Castle 
Street, Holboru, Lardwareman.—Charles Ward, Bolton. 
le- Moors, hay Lewis, Cocdy-cymar, 
Brecon, shopkeeper.—Allan M‘Donaid, Liverpool, mer- 
chant. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPZRSEDED.—S, pt. 19. 
Fall, J.S. late of the Stock Exchange, broker. 
Hancock, A. Witham, Pssex, surzeou. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Goodlif, 8. T. Shov!dham Strect, Edgware Road, carpen- 
ter. Als. Sweet and Stokes, Basinghall Street. 

Holbrook, T. late of Maiden St. Pancras, potter. 
Ait. Dodd, Caroline S'reet, Bedford Square. 

Mayhew, C. Baptist Chambers, Chancery Lane, money 
scrivener. if, Turner, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. 
Morton, RK. Commercial Road, masier Ait. 

Fitzcera'd, Leman Street, Goodman’s Ficlls. 

Parson, W. and J. Smith, Mauchester, bovksellers. Alte 
Willis aud Co, Warniord Coart. 
Ponies, T. Petworth, Sys3sex, victualier. Griffith, 

Featherstone Buildings, Holborn. 

Roberts, M. Dockhead, Surry, grocer. Att. Chester, 
Staple’s lan. 

Simpson, W. Old Cock Lane, Shoreditch, baker. Alf. 
Paterson, Copthall Court. 

CERTIFICATES.—October 10. 

Henry Dixon, John Caspar Lavater, and James Kenny Ca- 
sey, Liverpool, Lancaster, merchants.—Samuel Savage, 
Macclesfield, Chester, silk manufacturer.—Jacob Chat. 
terton, Eccles, Lancaster, flour merchant.—Samuc} 
Heath, Birmingham, boot and shoemaker.—Hart Phil- 
lips, Manchester, Manchester warehouseman.--William 
Penneli, jun. Queenhithe, merchant.—Joseph Stanley 
and Thomas Fleming, Deal, ship agents.—John Greatix 
Smith, East Stonehouse, Devon, merchant. —John 
Lewes, late of Stourport, Worcestér, wine and liquor 
merchant.—Frederick Dietrichsen, Blackfriars, mercer. 
—John Bowker, Tarporley, Chester, stay maker,=Rith- 
ard Brain, Ardwiek, Laneaster, brewer, 


LEATHER.* 


“FLOUR, WHEAT. 


BREAD. 


Prices Current, Sept. 20th, 1£12. 


vat] 
. 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
i | 
| | 


Neweastle, 
2s.6d. to 54s. Od. 
44 6 55 9 
44 6 449 {44 0 §2 9 
42 9 45 6 | 42 3 52 0 


* Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


Sunderland. 
41s.6d. to 46s.0d. 
420 47 0 


COALS.# 
Aug. 3l 
Sept. 7 

14 
18 


Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the offal. 


Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 


> 


— 


Leslie’s 


Showery 
Fair 
Fait 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
5 Fair 
2 Cloudy 
Rain 
Showery 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fait 
Fair 
62 Fair 
29,96 | 70 Fair 
342 | 32 Cloudy 
394 | 40 Showery 
30,20 | 59 Fair 
925 | 65 Fair 
62 Fair 
60 Fair 
56 Fair 


1 o'clock. 
1) o'clock, 


2 Drvness 


Butts, 50to 56lb.25d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
Dressing Hides 21 perdozen 36 
E CropHides for cut. 23 Ditto, 50 to 70-45 
@ Flat Ordinary — 18d. Seals, Large, £9. 


Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 
Soap, yellow, 94s.0d; mottled, 108s.; curd,112s, 
Candles, per dozen, 13s. Od; moulds, 14s. 6d. 


Sept. 5] 5,352 quarters. Average 136s. 3d. 
2 2 


30,02 | 
5,035 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


4,463 sacks. Average 119s. 63d, 
8,412— — — —119 4h 


Sept. 


5]! 


“FLOUR, WHEAT. 


Peck Loaf. 
6s. 8d. 
6 8 
6 8 3 
6 8 3 


* The highest price of the market. 


Half Peck. 
3s. 4d. 
3 4 1 


Quartern, 
Is. Sd, 
8 


> 

w 


62 Fair 
50 Fair 
70 Fair 
66 Fair 


e 
< 


| 


American pot-ash, per cwt. 1 
Ditto 
Brandy, Coniac .... gal. 
Camphire, refined.... Ib. 
Ditto unrefined .. cwt. 
Cochineal, garbled .. 1b. 
Ditto, East-India...... 
Coffee, fine........cCWt. 


0 to 0; Lead, white........ton 40 
0! Logwood chips,.....ton 45 
0 | Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 9 
0} Mahogany ..........ft. 
0 Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 
Ditto spermaceti.. ton 
Ditto whale ........ 
Ditto Florence, 4 chest 
0 | Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt. 


€ 


— 
oo 


85 


0 
6 


~ 


Ditto ordinary........ 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb, 
Ditto Jamaica.... 
Ditto Smyrna.... 
Ditto East-India...... 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 


&. Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 


ww Flax, 


Prices Curren 


——Scrivelloes 10 
-stonll5 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 103 
Galls, Turkey 
Geneva, Hollands .. gal. 
Ditto English...... 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 
Hemp, Riga........ton 90 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 92 
Hops § 
Indigo, 
Ditto East-India 0 
Iron, British bars, ..ten 14 
Ditto 21 
Dittu 20 
Lead in pigs.. ..+eefod. 30 


~ 


Ditto 28 


NNW 


KK OCH NOW 


— 


0 


3] 


0; 


Raisins, bloom 
Rice, 
Rum, 


Silk, raw, 


Jamaica .. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
0 Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian,. lb. 
Ditto .... 
Tallow, English, 
Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto———., yellow.. 
Tar, Stockholin .... bir. 
Tin in blocks... 
Tobacco, Maryl. 
Ditto Virginia...... 
Wax, Guinea.... 
Whale-fins (Greeul.) ton. 
Wine, Red Port.... pipel25 
Ditto Lisbon .. 
Ditto Madeira.... 
Ditto Vidonia.... 
Dicto Calcavella.... 
Ditto Sherry.... bute. 105 
Ditto Mountain.... 
Ditto Claxet,. «hogs. 75 


CW, 


CWE: 


100 
oo 


<0, 40 


ogo 


: 
1219, 
Aug. 31] 6 817 017 0 Hai 
2146 617 417 6 
a Newgate an 1, by the carcase, 
Aug. 8/7 0/6 8 | 
2145 417 4|6 0 23 
Aug.21 | 64 | 70 | 60 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 22 |} 64! 69 | 62, 
; Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. 23 | 70 | 64 
£.s.d. £. 58,4. 8. 8. a. 24 | 66 | 69 | 54 | 
. Aug. 311516013 30] 40|3 30 25 157 | 70 55 
Sept 71/6 30] 6 40/3 69 26 56 | 69 | i 
60]2150] 6 60)2160 | 27 | 57 | 67 53 | 
6 6 0 6 0}2120 28 | 52 | 59 52 | 
29 1.53 | 54| 52) 
| 30 | 53 | 57 | 55 | 
| Sept. 1 | 55 | 60 | 53 | 
2| 54 | 66 | 56 | on 
| 3 | 56 | 64 | 55 | 
, | 4| 57 | 62} 54 | aia 
5 | 55 | 65 | 50 | 
6 | 50 671 55 
| 10 | 61 | 68 | 60 |! 
11 | 60 | 694 56 | 
13 | 57 | 70} 52 | 
14 | 50 | 69 | 50 4 
15 | 50, 69 | 50 
| 
17 | 52 | 70 52 | 29,90 : 
4 1 8 18 | 47 | 60! 42 | 30,09 
= 4 1 8 191 45, 62/49} ,18| 
| 20! 54/66 | 54 | 
10 0 
i! 0 
6 0 22 
lo 0 0 
il 0 42 
0 3 
of o ie 
3 
= 1 3 0 i 
| a 31 
18 3 
27 17 2 
16 18 0 ul 
120 0 0 
105 17 4 4 
8 i ni 
0 i 
0 if 
8 
95 9 i | 
96 Wg 
8 130 | 
O11 120 | 
130 
10 15 94 
0 0 126 
0 0 120 
0 100 1} 
0 0 110 
‘ 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Amsterlam, 2 us. 31-—-—Ditto at sight, 30-2——Rotterdam, 9-3-——Hamburch, 28-9——Altona, 28-16 
——- Paris, I day’s date, 18-95—-—Ditto, 2 us. 19-15——Madrid in paper-——Ditto eff. ——Cadiz, in paper 
——Cadiz, eff. 49 -——Bilboa Palermo, per oz. 125d.-—Leghorn, 58 -——Genoa, 54---Venice, in eff. 52 
——Naples, 42———Lisvon, 69} ——Oporto, 695 ——Dublin, per cent. 9 Cork, ditto 10 ——— Agio 
B. of Holland, 5 per cent. ; 


! 
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Gottenburgh, 


405 
sjosuo) 


MIN 


bec, return 15/.—Africa, and to West- 


Indies or America. 
Ati2tol5gs Windward Islands to England. 


—Baltic to London, Liverpeol,and leland. 


At 15 to 20 gs. Jamaica to London, Bristol, 
Dublin, Liverpool.—Canada to London, 


return 20/. 
At 25 gs. Southern Whale Fishery and back. 


—Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
return 2/,.—Petershargh. 


“saninuny 
PIO 


Bag | 


*spuog 
erpuy 


rk 


| | | 


Poole to Newfoundland—Bristol 


to Jamaica. 
At 12 gs. East-Indies, out and home.—Que- 


Bengal or China.—Bristol to Ma- 
Levant and Mediterranean, return 


Madeira, return 8/.—Bilboa. 


Dt 


10/.—Brazi! and Scuth America.—Labra- 


dore, &c.—St. Helena to London. 


deira, 
At 8 gs. 


At 6 gs. 
At 7 gs. 


London Premiums of Insurance, September 20th, 1812. 
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Hull, Newcastle, 


| 


one 


Yarmouth, 


and Portsmouth. 


Poole, Exeter, Dastmouth, Ply- 


mouth, and Falmouth. 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry. 


Ports of Scotland, Bristol, Chester, and 


Liverpool, 
Scnegambia, Cadiz, Lisbon, and 


Linterick. 


Ot Gt Ga Ov Oe Ce Oe OD 


Prices of STOCI 


t3 gs. 
t5 gs. 
Oporw. 


At 1 g. 
At 1% gs. 
At 2 gs. 


4) 


The Average Prires of Navigatle Canal Property, Dock Stock, Vire-Office Shares, Be. from 2th August ta 
gorr September 1812, at the Office of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, 

London Dock Stock, £108}. to £108.——W est-India Dock, £159. to £149..—-East-India Dock, £113. 
—-Globe Assurance Stock, £108. 10s. to £108.—-[mperial ditto Shaies, £52 to £50.—Eagle ditto ditto, £3. 15s. 
—Hoye ditto citto, —. — Atlas ditto ditto, £4. — East-London Water-Works, #80. — Kent ditto ditto, £58. 
—Loadon Institution Shares, £50. 10s. to £55.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, £210. to £207.—Kennet and 
Avon, £23.—Leeds and Liverpool, £205. to £207.—Wilts and Berks, £19. 103.—Thames and Medway, —. — 
Hudueisticld, £20-—Grand Suey, £128.—Grand Western, £32 Discougt.—Graud Union, £20. 
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